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PREFACE 


Tins  Introduction  does  not  pretend  to  offer  anything 
to  sp''cialist3.     It  is  written  for  theological  students, 
ministers,  nnd  laymen,  who  d.sin-  to  understand  the 
modern  attitude  to   the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole, 
but  who  either  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  follow  the  details  on  which  all   thorough 
study  of  it  must  ultimately  rest.     These  details  are 
muicate,   often  perplexing,   and  all  but   innumer- 
j.ble,  and  the  student  is  in  danger  of  failing  to  see  the 
wood  for  the   trees.     This  Introduction,   therefore, 
concentrates   attention   only   on    the   more   salient 
features  of  the  discussion.     No  attempt  has  been 
made,  for  example,  to  relegate  uvery  verse  in  the 
Pentateuch  ^  to  its  documentary  source  ;  but  the 

'  IVntaicuch  and  Hexatcuch  arc  used  in  this  volume  to 
.nd;cate  the  first  fivi-  and  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old 
TLitament  respectivtlv,  without  reference  to  any  critical 
liu.'.ry.  As  the  first  avc  books  form  a  natural  division 
bv  ihcmselves,  and  as  their  htcrary  sources  are  continued 
not  only  into  Joshua,  but  probably  beyond  it,  it  is  as 
legitimate  to  epeak  of  the  Pentateuch  as  of  the  Hcxateucli. 
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method  of  attacking  the  Pcntatcuchal  problem  has 
bojn  presented,  and  th--  l,irg,M-  documentarv  divi- 
sions indicated. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  discussions  can 
m  no  casi'  be  exhaustive'  ;  such  treatment  can  only 
be  e.\i)ected  in  conmientaries  to  the  individual 
books.  While  carefully  considering  all  the  nii.re 
important  alternatives.  I  iiave  usually  content,  d 
myself  with  prestnting  the  conclusion  which  seemed 
tome  uio.st  pn.ha.bie:  and  I  have  thouglit  it  Itetter 
to  il'scu-ss  eachca.se  on  its  nurits.  without  nferring 
e\pres>lv  and  contmuallv  lo  the  opinions  of  Eng- 
li-Ii  and  foreign  scholars. 

In  order  to  bring  the  di^ai-sion  within  tlie  range 
of  those  who  haw  no  sjHcird  linguistic  e(]uipm(  nt, 
I  have  iie.rdly  (  ver  cited  (Jnck  or  Hebrew  words. 
and  n(  \er  in  tlu  original  alphabets.  lM)r  a  similar 
reason,  the  verses  are  nnmlnnd.  nit  as  in  Uw 
H.  bn  w,  but  as  in  the  rmglish  Bii)le.  I  ha\-e  sought 
t<i  make  the  discussion  read  continuously,  without 
distracting  the  attention— excepting  very  occa- 
sionally—by foot-notes  or  other  devic.  s. 

Above  all  thing-,  I  ha\i'  tried  to  be  lnteIe^tlng. 
Critical  discussions  are  too  ap.t  to  divert  those  who 
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pursue  theiu  from  the  absorbing  Imman  interest  of 
the  Old  Test.mient.  Its  writers  were  men  of  like 
hojies  and  fears  and  passions  with  ourselves,  rnd 
not  ilie  least  important  task  of  a  .s\Tnpathetic 
scholarship  is  to  recover  tliat  lumianity  which 
speaks  to  us  in  so  many  portions  and  so  many  ways 
from  tlie  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  While  we 
niu-t  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  th<'  Old 
Tt-tament  is  a  voice  from  the  ancient  and  the 
Semitic  world,  not  a  few  parts  of  it — books,  for 
example,  like  Job  and  Ecclesiastes — are  as  modem 
.!.■>  the  book  tliat  was  writtin  \esterd.iy. 

I'.ut.  first  and  last,  tlie  Old  Tr-tament  is  a  religious 
book  ;  and  an  Introduction  to  it  should,  in  my 
npmion,  introduce  us  not  only  to  its  liter.iry 
j>rol)lems,  but  to  its  religious  contc^nt.  I  h.ive 
tlitM-'fore  u-^uallv  attempted — brietlv.  and  not  in 
anv  liomiletic  spirit— to  indi<- ite  the  religious  value 
.iiid  significance  ol  its  s.  vvral  books. 

There  may  !)■■  Md'r-,  .v!io  w  luld  lieic  and  there 
have  desiderated  a  more  confident  ton«',  l)nt  I  have 
deliberatrlv  ri'fiained  from  going  furth«r  th.m  the 
facts  seemed  to  warrant.  T!ie  cause  ol  li  nth  h  m)t 
-  ;  \.  J   by   unwarrant.'d   assertions:   ami   the   facts 
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arc  of.o„  so  .!imcK„.„  concatenate. hat  d„g„,a.i<™ 

™™"  -n   im^Ttinenc,     Those   who   k„„.  ,„« 

round  best  walk  the  „,o,  ..„.>-.     Bu.  if  .he  o,d 

-n,enceHasbec.,os..a„e.eo„fideneehasbee„ 
r;  '^r''""'"^'  "P'""-  °"  questions  or  date 
and  authorship  may  have   been  shaken  or  over- 

-ned,b„.  other  and  greater  things  abide,  and  not 

..eeas.preeio„s,s,ha=eonflde„ee,„.h,ehcanno. 
-t,fy  ,tseU  a,  the  bar  ,,  ,,„  „,„,  ^,^„^,,^^  ^^.,_^_ 

^"--•est,ga,i„„.,hau„  a  sense  altogether  ,„nc,„„ 
-^'■.™  oM.a.,>  ,s  touched  by   the  hnger  o, 
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'J "lie  Order  of  the  Books 

In  tlio  English  Rible  the  books  of  tlio  Old  T.-sta- 
ment  are  arrang(>d.  not  1:1  the  orJrr  in  wliirli  tlu'V 
appt-ar  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  in  that  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Greek  translation.  In  this  trans- 
lation the  varions  books  are  grouped  according  to 
tlu'ir  contents — hrst  the  historical  books,  then  the 
j)oetic,  ;uid  lastly  the  prophetic.  This  order  has 
its  advantages,  but  it  obscures  many  important 
facts  of  which  the  Hebrew  order  preserves  a  remin- 
iscence. The  Hebrew  Bible  has  also  three  divisions, 
known  respectively  as  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Writings.  T/ic  Laiti  stands  for  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Prophets  are  subdivided  into  (i)  the  former 
])ropliets,  that  is,  the  historical  books  of  Joshua, 
judges,  Samuel  and  Kings,  regarded  as  four  in 
iHimber  ;  anil  (ii)  the  '  itter  prophets,  that  is,  the 
pniphets  ])roper — Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  iCzekiel,  and 
the  Twelvi'  (i.e.  the  Minor  Prophets).  The  Writings 
designate  .dl  the  n  st  of  the  books,  usually  in  the 
folldwing  order— Psalms,  PrcnuMbs.  Jol),  Song  of 
Songs.  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Kcclesiastes,  Esther, 
haniel,  I^/ra-Nehemiah,  Chronicles. 

It  would  somewhat  simplify  the  scientif''-  study 
even  of  the  English  Bible,  if  tlie  Hei)rew  order 
could   bi    restored,  for   it  is  in   niaiiv  ways  instruc- 
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2      Old    Testament   latrodiiction 

tivo   and    inipnrt.nl.     It    nvcals    tli,^    unique   and 
soparat,.  uup.Klanr  .■  „f  tl„,  P.^ntatcurli  ;  it  suggests 
Hi  It  tlir  historical  books  fnmi  J,,  !,u,i  to  King^aro 
<"  In    ngarcK'd  not  only  as  histories,  hut  ratluT  as 
<!'<■    illustration   <,{   prophetic    prineipl(>s  ;    it    raises 
a  lii.di  i)rMh;,hi]it^-  that  Kuth  ought  not  to  be  taken 
^vl(h    Judges,    uer    Lamentations    with    Jeremiah 
""■-   !>aniel  with  the  proph,ts.     It  can  be  proved 
ll'^it  'l'<-  order  of  the  divisions  n^present.,  the  order 
>n  whu-h    I  hey  respretivrl\-  attained  ran.niical  im- 
in)rtance~(lu.    law   b.tore   400    n.c,    the    prophets 
about  200  n.c.  ihr  writings  about  100  lu.-and 
generally   speaking,    the    latent    brooks    are    m    the 
last  division.     Tlais  wr  arc  1,  d  to  suspect  a  rela- 
tively late  ongn.  t,.r  thr  Song  and  l-cde.siastes,  and 
Chronicles,  being  late,  will  n.,t    he  so  important   a 
h.slonealauthorilvasKmgs.     The  facts  suggested 
l'.\-  the  Hebrew  order  and  confnmed  by  a  study  of 
the  literature  ;nv  sufficient   fo  pistifv  the  adr.p;ion 
ot  that  ordtr  m  pref.Mvnce  to  that  of  the  English 


Genesis 


Tin:  Old  Testament  opc^ns  wry  Miipressin  ly.     In 
iiK.iMir.d  and  digniiicd  language-  it  introduces  tlir 
story  of  Tsrail's  origiii  and  settlement  upon  the  land 
ol   Canaan   (Cen.- Josh.)   by  the  story  of  ereation, 
I. -II.  ^a.  and  thus  suggests,  at  thr  very  beginning' 
I  Ihr  tar-narlnng  purpose  and  tlie  world-uid  ■  signi- 
:  fieaner  of  the  jicopl,.  and  religion  of   Israel,      iho 
"•"■'Mtiw    has    not    travelled    far    till    it    becomes 
•ipparent  th.it   its  dominant  interests  are  to  be  re- 
hgious  and  moral;  for.  all.r  .,  ^,ieturiai  sketch  of 
nia  >s  plare  and  task  m  the  world,  and  of  his  need 
"t  woman's  eompanionship.  ii.  46-25.  it  phing.  >  at 
fonee  mto  an  arcoiuit,  wonderful  alik,>  in  its  poetic 
power  ;,nd  Its  pswhological  insight,  of  the  tragic 
•"id    ostly  >     disobedience    by    which    the    divine 
;  purpo.se  for  man  was  at  l.-ast  temporarily  frustrated 
(m.).     Hr.  progress  in  history  is.  morally  considered 
«i<mnward.     Disobedienc.'    in    the    fust    generation 
Ix'-omes  nnu-der  in  the  next,  and  it  is  to  the  off- 
spnng  nf  the  violent  Cain  that  the  arts  and  ameni- 
ii's  nf  civiii^-ation  are  traced,  iv.   1-22.     Thus  the 
last  .song  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  .song  of  revenge, 

MVatl,  is  the  penalty  (,ii.  22-24).     Ano,h,r  explana.ir,,,  of 
n     a.  ,h  can,.-  ,nto  tin-  worl.l   i.  ,,v,  n   „.   ih.  ana,,,,   .u,.l 
mil  resting  fraymcnt  VI.  i-.j. 
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iv.  23.  24.  tlioui?!!  tins  dark  barktjrouiKl  of  cnielty 
is  not  unlit  In-  a  t^'lcain  of  religion,  iv.  26.  After 
the   lapse   of   ttn   generations   (v.)    the   world    had 


grown  so  corrupt  that  (iod  determined  to  destr 


it  l)y  a  tldiKJ  :  ])ut  because  Noah  was  n  good  ma 


•oy 


in. 


nid  rLMil\-c(l  ni'ver 


He  sa\-ed  him  and  liis  liousrlinM 
again  to  interrupt  (he  course  of  nature  in  judg- 
ment (\i.-\iii.).  In  estab]i>hing  the  covenant  with 
Xoah.  eniiJJKisis  is  laid  on  the  sacredness  of  blood, 
especially  <'f  tlie  blood  of  man.  ix.  1-17.  1 
grace  abounds,  however.  >in  al 


houLrli 


so  abounds. 
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oali 
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el)rews 


fell,  and  his  fall  revealed  the  (-Jiaracter  o 
the  ancestor  of  the  Semites,  from  whom  flu 
•sprang,  is  blessed,  as  is  also  Japhetli,  while  the 
ancestor  of  the  licentious  fanaanites  is  CHrs<'d, 
ix.  18  27.  From  tlioe  three  are  descended  tlu' 
great    iannli(  s    of    Inanl^ind    (\.)    whose    uint\-    was 


confonnded    and    who 


nnbuions   weV' 


de>l  roved 


1)V  the  creation 


>f  d 


It  is  against  this  universal  I 


iverse  languages,  xi.   1-9. 
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:rround  tliat   th( 


story  of  the  Hebrews  is  thrown  :  and  m   th 


hegiiuuiiL:    wmcli    InsfoiA' 


akes    wuh 


new 
dl    of 

Abraham,  iomething  like  the  latir  contr.ist  between 
the  church  and  the  world  is  intended  to  b 


m  tl 


suggiTted. 
inibreiie^s  of  human  hislor\-  as  rene(aed 


in  ( Mil.  i.-xi.. 


a  new  jiossibi 


lity 


breaks  in  (ien.  xii. 


and  thi    lest  of  the 
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fat 
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]ieople    (xii.-L).      The    most    im- 
trom   a    religious   point    of    view   is 


Abraham,  the  oldest  of  them    ill,  and 

hi^  dis(  ij)line  is  told  with  great  power,  xi.  lo-xxv 


01  y  o 


10. 
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e  was  a  Si'mite,  xi.  10-52,  and  under  a  divi 


impulse  he  migrated  vve.slward  to  C; 


ne 


uuian,  xii.  i-g. 
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Tlirn'  various  fortunes  befell  him — famine  which 
clro\-e  him  to  Ivgypt,  peril  thinuj^'h  the  beauty  of  his 
will,'  abounding;  and  conspicuous  prosperity — 
hut  tluou,^"h  it  all  Abraham  displayed  a  true  magna- 
nimity antl  enjoyed  the  di\ine  favour,  xii.  lu-xiii., 
which  was  manifested  even  in  a  striking  military 
success  (xi\'.).  Despite  lliis  favour,  however,  he 
grew  despondent,  as  he  had  no  child.  hJut  there 
caiiie  to  him  the  jjromise  of  a  son,  conliiineil  by  a 
covenant  (w.),  the  sxanbol  of  which  was  to  !)'■ 
circumcision  (wii.)  ;  and  Abraiiam  trusted  dod, 
unlike  liis  wife.  wh(»se  faith  w.is  not  ccpial  to  the 
strain,  and  wh'»  sought  the  fullilniiMit  of  the  i)ro- 
mise  m  lonlish  ways  of  her  own.-  xvi.,  x\iii.  1-15. 
Then  follows  the  story  of  Abraham".^,  earnest  but 
uiellectual  intercession  for  the  wick(>d  cities  of  the 
plain — a  story  which  further  reminds  us  how  power- 
lullv  the  narrali\e  is  controlled  by  moral  and  re- 
ligious interests,  x\iii.  16-xix.  Faith  is  rcwardetl 
at  last  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  xxi.  1-7,  and  .Abraham's 
pro.-pi-rity  becomes  so  conspicuous  that  a  native 
j'lince  is  eager  to  m,d;e  a  treaty  wiih  him,  xxi. 
j2-.]4.  The  su])reme  test  of  his  faith  came  to  jiiu) 
in  the  impulse  to  offer  his  son  to  (iod  in  sac'IfK-e  ; 
hut  at  th(>  critical  moment  a  substitute  was  pro\  i- 
deutially  i>ro\-ided.  aiul  .Mnaham's  faith,  which  hail 
stood  so  terrible  a  test,  was  rewarded  by  another 
renewal  of  the  divine  assurance  (xxii.).  His  wife 
died,  and  for  a  burial-place  he  purchased  from  the 
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I  tliis  .sUiiv  (.\ii.  u>  2^>)  is  ilinilic.itci'  ill  .\.\.  ;  also  iii  x.wi. 
Ill  (of  Isanc). 

-'  1  lie  story  of  the  expulsion  ot  Ifag.ir  in  xvi.  is  (liipiicatLel  in 
.\.\i.  8-21. 
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natives  a  fuld  and  cave  in  Hebron,  Ihns  winnm.L^ 
in  the  prnmisi^d  land  gionnd  he  could  le^'^'Hy  ^-'l' 
his  own  (wiii.)-  Amonp;  his  eastern  kinsfolk  a  wile 
is  providentially  found  lor  Isaac  (xxiv.).  who  l)eeonics 

his  father's  Ik  ir.  \\v.  i-O.  Then  Alirahaui  dirs, 
XXV.  7-11,  and  the  uneventful  career  of  Isaac  is 
brielly  described  in  tales  that  jxirtly  duphcat.  ' 
those  told  of  his  greatrr  father,  xxv.  7-xxvi. 

The  story  of  Isaac's  son  Jacob  is  as  varied  and 
romantic   as  his  own  was  luirvcnlfnl.      ib'   br-ins 
by  fr.iudulently  winnius  a  blissin,!.,'  from  his  latlvr, 
;!nd  has  in  consequenc<'  to  Ik^^  the  promised  land, 
xxvii.-xxviii.  9.     On  the  thresh.old  of  his  new  ex- 
periences he  was  taught  in  a   dreiun  the  nearness 
(.1  heaven  to  earth,  and  received  tlie  a^>urance  that 
(he  (iod  who  ii.id  visited  hnn  at   Ikthel  would  be 
wiih  him  in  the  Strang*'  land  and  bring  him  back 
to  his  own,  xxviii.  10-22.     In  the  land  of  hi-.  r\\\c, 
his  fortunes  ran   a   \-ery  checkered  course  (xxix.- 
xxxi.).     In  I.aban,  his  Aramean  kinsman,  he  met 
his  match,  and  almo>t  his  master,  in  ra'ait  :  and  the 
initud  fraud  of  !iis  life  was  more  than  once  puuish'>d 
in  kind.      In  due  tune,  however,  he  Uft  the  kuid  of 
his  sojonrn.  a  rich  and    jirosperous  man.     Ihit    his 
(lis':-iphne  is  not  over  when  he  reaidies  the  home- 
laud.     The  past  rises  up  before  liim   in  tlie  person 
(if  the  brother  whom  he  had  wa^onged  ;  and  besides 
reckoning  with  K.sui,  he  has  also  to  wrestle  with 
God.     He  is  (MiibroiU'd  in  strife  with  the  natives  of 
the  land,  and  lie  loses  hi-  bel(.\  ed   Rachel  (xxsii.- 

XXXV.). 

Into  the  later  years  of  Jacob  is  woven  llie  nin-,t 
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ifim;intir  storyof  all— tliat  oniissoii  Josi  ph  (xxwu- 
1.) '   the  divaiiKr,  who  rose  tliroush  pcrserut ion  and 
])ii>on.  slandor  and  sovhav  (xxxvii-xl.)  to  a  scat 
hr>uU-  the  throne  of  Pharnoh  (xli.)-     Nowhere  is  the 
providenee  tliat  gov.rns  life  and  the  Nemesis  that 
w.iits  upon  sin  nioie  dramatically  illustrated  than 
,11  thr  story  of  J'l.-eph.     A.^ain  .tiid  .11;. dn  his  j^niilty 
hiutlp  IS  are  comprllrd  to  eonfront  th^  i)ast  which 
lh'  y  iina.yin^d  tiny  had  buried  nut  of  >iL;hl  f>>r  ('Ver 
(xli'i.xliv.).      I'.ut    at    last    enmes    thr    ^neaniis   n- 
coneili.ilinu   between   Josi'iih   and   tli<in   (.\lv.).   the 
tnid.r  inrrtin.u   brtween   jaeub  and  Joseph  (xlvi.), 
the  ultiin.de  setlleincnt  of  the  family  of  Jeeob  in 
Egypt,'  and  the  consecpient  transfmnce  ol  ml.n-t 
to  that  country  for  several  gem  rations.     The  book 
elnses    with    semes    illustrating    tlie    wi^doin    and 
iiutlinrit-      •■  Joseph  in  the  time  of  famine  (>;lvii.), 
th(    dyiii..       cub  blessing  Joseph's  sons  (xlviii.),  his 
pariiiig  u<.,ds  (m  verse)  to  all  his  sons  (xlix.),  his 
death    and     funeral     hoimurs,    1.      1-14.     Jo->eph"s 
magnanimous  forgiveness  of  his  brothers,  and  his 
death,  m  the  sure  hope   'hat  Cod  would  one  d<iy 
bring  the  Israelites  back  again  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
1.  15-26. 

The  unity  of  the  bnok  of  Genesis  is  unmistakable  ; 
yet  a  el<Ke'in-peetion  reveals  it  to  be  rather  a  unity 
uf  ide;,  Hum  of  execution.  While  in  general  it  ex- 
]iil)it-  the  gradual  progress  of  the  divine  purpose  on 
its  way  through  primeval  and  patriarchal  history, 

1  xxxvi.  (Irals  with  the  Edomile  clans  and  xxxviii.  with  lli  ■ 
clans  of  jiukili. 

^  In  one  version  they  arc  not  exactly  m  Lyypt.  but  ne.ir  it,  lu 

Goahcn  (xlvii.  (>). 
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i„  ,irt;ul  it  piTsmts  a  numb.M-  ni  plK'n..m>'na  inrom- 
patiblr  with  uiiitv  n{  authorsliip.  Th..  llio.>lngu-al 
presuppnsit...ns  «{  (litlrront  parts  of  tlu-  book  vary 
widely  :  .-enturirs  ni  rrli-ious  thouf^ht.  f.^r  example, 
must  "lie  brlween  tl..'  Cod  wh.^  partakes  ..t  tl.e  hospi- 
tality of  Abraham  under  a  tnv  (xvui.)  and  the 
mai.stie,  transeendent,  invisible  Being  at  .vhose 
word  the  xvorlds  are  born  (i.)-  H'^  ^tyle,  too, 
differs  as  th('  th.ological  e.mrepf""^^  ^^'' ■  '^  »^  '"'" 
pns.ii.l.-  not  to  h(l  the  dihrrene.  l.tw^vn  the 
diffuse,  prceise,  and  formal  style  ol  ix.  i  i7oUul  tlie 
ter^e  pictorial  and  pontic  maimer  of  the  immediately 


dintr   section,    ix.    i8 


iMuthcr,   different 


succec^.,.,^ --,  . 

accounts  are  given  of  tlie  origin  of  particular  nair.e.^ 
(,r  facts  :  Beershcba  is  connected,  e.g.  %vith  a  treaty 
made  in  (me  case,  between  Abraham  and  AbimeUch. 
xxi  ^,1,  in  another,  between  Isaac  and  Abimelech, 
.xx^•i~  ]^  Hut  perhaps  the  UK^st  convmcing  proof 
ihat  thi-  book  IS  not  an  original  literary  mut  is  the 
Ink  of  inherent  continuity  m  the  narrative  .)f 
vp.  ,  lal  incidents,  and  the  occasional  inconsistencies, 
MMuetimes  lirtvvrn  different  parts  of  the  book, 
M.iii.'limes  even  within  the  >ame  section. 

Thi.  can  be  most  simply  illustrated  Irom  the 
.torv  of  Ih.e  Flood  (vi.  5tl-).  through  winch  tlie 
brginner  should  work  for  him>elf^at  first  without 
■  sngg.'stions  from  critical  commentaries  or  intro- 
ductions—as here  the  analysis  is  easy  and  singularly 
free  from  complications  ;  the  results  reached  upon 
this  area  can  be  applied  and  extended  to  the  rest 
,,r  the  book.  Tlie  problem  might  be  attacked  in 
some  such  way  as  follows.  Cli.  vi.  5-«  announces 
tli-  v.  '•■'kcdness  of  man  and  the  purpose  of  God  to  des- 
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troy  liim  ;  throughout  these  verses  the  divine  Being 
i.  railed  Jehovali.'      In  tin:   m^xt    section,  vv.  Q-Ij. 
lie  is  caUed   by  :i  different  name— God  (Hebrew, 
/,/„/„„)__;, ad  we  cannot    but  notice  tliat  this  sec- 
tion adds  nolliing  to  the  last  ;   iv.  9,  ^  ^uv  an  inter- 
n.ption,  and  ,r.  ii-lj  Imt  a  repetition  of  vv.  5-^- 
Corresponding  to  the  change  m  the  divme  name  is 
,,   „„n,„,  .-hange  in   the  vorabulary,  the  word  lor 
J..hv\'   being    different    in    ro.    7    and    1;,.     \er.eb 
,,    >2  continue   the   previous  section   wilh   precise 
,,ud  minute  inslructi.ms  for  the  buildmg  .>!  the  ark, 
,„d  ,n  the  later  verses  (cf.  18,  20)  the  precision  tends 
to  become  dUluseness.     The  last  verse  speaks  of  the 
divine   Being  as  God  (Elohim),   so    that   both  the 
lani^mage    and  contents  of   rv.  9-22  slu.w  it  to  be  a 
l,oIno^eneous  section.     Note  that  here,  vv.   19,  20, 
two  animals  of  every  kmd  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
ark.  no  distinction  being  drawn  between  the  clean 
and  tlie  unclean.     Noah  mu..t  now  l)e  m  the  ark  ; 
tor  we  are  told  that  he  had  dune  all  that  God  com- 
manded Ihm,  vv.  22,  18.  ,    ,     , 

r,„t,  to  our  surprise,  ch.  vii.  starts  the  whole  story 
afie.h  with  a  divine  command  to  Noah  to  enter  the 
ark  •  and  this  time,  significantly  enough,  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  tlu'  clean  and  the  unclean- 
^.  ven  pairs  of  the  former  to  enter  and  om'  pair  ot 
the  latter  (vii.  2).  It  is  surely  no  accident  that 
m  ihis  K'Ction  the  name  of  the  divine  Being  is 
Jehovah,  vv.  I.  5  ;  and  its  contents  follow  naturally 

>  WroHKlv  represented  by  tlu  Lord  m  the  Hnplisl.  version  . 
the  Amcrka..  'Revised  VeiMO,,  a;^vays  correctly  ;^'"''^'^'  J^^> 
J,h,.:'ali.  God  in  v.?  is  an  unfortunate  mistake  ol  A.  \.  1  m^ 
()u^ht  also  to  be  thi  Loid,  or  rather  Jehovah. 
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on  vi.  5-8.     Tn  other  words  wc  have  here,  not  a  con- 
tinui)us  accouut,  but  two  parallel  accounts,  one  <•{ 
which  uses  the  name  (iod,  the  otiier  J.hovuli,  for 
tlie    diviiu'    I'.rnm.     This    iini^ortant    conclusion    is 
put   |M  utically  beyond  ,.11  .h.ubt  by  the  similarity 
InlwMU  vi.  22  and  vii.  5,  uiiich  ditler  only  m  thr 
u^r   ol    Ihr   divine   name.     A   close   stiulv   «>!    the 
char.ict.  nstic^  <.)  th--.'  s, ,  ti.ai^  whn.r-  orii;in  is  thus 
certain  will  enable  us  appnxximately  to  rclegav  to 
their  resinclive  sources  other  sections,   verses,  or 
fragments  of  verses  in  which   the   imp..rt,int  clue, 
furnished  bv  thr  namr  of  th.'  divine    r.rin-.  is   not 
present.     .\n\-   verse,   or  group  <»1    verss.   c^.    in- 
volving tlie  ih>linction  bctw. vu  the  clean  and  the 
unclean,  -ill  b-long  to  the  Jcliovistic  source,  as  it  is 
called  (J).     This  is  the  real  .  xplaiMion  n[  th.   .ou- 
fusioii  uhieii  ivery  one  feels  who  ittnnpts  to  nndrr- 
stand  the  story  as  a  unitv.     It  was  always  particu- 
larly hard  t.)  reconcile   tlie  apjiarently  conllicting 
I'Stimates  of  the  duration  ..1  the  I-1m,u1  ;  but    -s  >oou 
as  the  .sources  are  separated,  it   becomes  clear  that, 
according  to  the  Jehovist,  it  lasted  sixty-eight  days, 
according  to  the  other  source  over  a  year  (vii.  11, 

viii.  14)-  .       ■  r^  .1 

Brief  as  the  Flood  story  is,  it  furnishes  us  with 
material  enough  to  study  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  the  sources  out  .)f  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  Jehovist  is  terse,  graphic,  and  poetic  ; 
it  is  this  .source  in  which  occurs  the  fine  description 
of  the  sending  fortli  of  tlH>  raven  and  the  dove.  vni. 
6-12.  It  knows  how  to  make  a  singularly  effectiv. 
use  of  concrete  details:  witness  Noah  putting  out 
his  hand  iud  i)ulling  the  dove  into  the  ark,  and  h.  r 
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i,nal  return  .hh  ,,n  ul.v.  l.^f  "^  '-'V'"^;'':-  ,^ 
.1  Inlv  -.■aplnr  IoucIk  interesting  also  fm  tlie 
MM  ^  tl'-ws  .ni  the  Johovisfs  theological 
^.  !^tions  IS  tlK,t.  .hen  Noah  <-tevecl  the  a  k, 
']ehm-ah  closed  ih.  do.r  Inhnid  huu,  n  i6 
Xio.^ether  dilfemit  is  .he  othrv  sounv  U  i>  a 
b^-Un.nM-*tuMouehesandconevet,.dea.N^ 

this  kind    aiul  sueli  an  unthropomori.hi.in  a.    n.    0 
oih     be    to    it    imp    sible.     It     IS     ,.edanl,.-ally 
n^.   .Mvu.mh.  exact  year,  month,  and  even  day 
h  ntli^Fh^Kl  came,  vh.:i,  and  when  It  ceased 

^      V     V     4      Ther.  IS  a  certain  leg, 'p^->^i'>'^-''-^^t 
.hiehtnesmdiihisenessandrepetitum.o^^^^^ 

,„d  over  again  occur  sncli  phrases  as     foul.  <  atl. 
•.;  livings,  each  after  Us  kmd.'-  vi.  20   vu.  M, 
,,V  ^hn.Lions,.[  th.  ark  are  ace..aiely  give.. 
M.,.n.  j  had  simply  said,  -  Tlum  and  al  thy  house 
'■!:;.  this  sonre:.Ws,-n-u  ana    thy  sons. ui 

thv  wile  anci   ihv   -n^'   wn-s  with   the.,      M.      »• 
■    Jheid.ntUvo,n,t.restandMvl    i-tuv.a,th,s 

Inuo     and    the-muldl-    part    oi    the    I   .ntateu.h^ 
■     notably  Leviticus,  it  is  characterized  .^th,p'->tly 

document  and  known  to  enticsm  as  1  . 

Thus,  though  the  mainstay  of  the  ^'"^'1^  ^'^'   '    :^/ 
U-ast  tlH>  original  point  of  departure,  is  the  di  f    - 
nee  in  the  names  of  the  divine  Being,  many  other 
%      : Unena,  of  vocabulary,  style,  and  theology  are  so 
1     llistinctive  that  on  the  basis  of  them  alcme  sse    ouM 
^      r.Lgate  many  seetions  of  Genesis  w'th  c.msiderabh 
.onhdence  to  their  respective  sources.    In  I-"tuular 
i>  is  especially  easy  to  detect,     lor  example,  the 
use  of  the  term  Klohim.the  rep.  th.ons,  the  precise 
^,,^^1  f.„„,,l  „,,n,ur.  the  collocation  of  such  phrases 
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as  "  fcnvl.  rattle,  awping  tiling  tluit  crcrpclh  upon 
the  earth,"  i.  26(of.vii.  21).  mark  out  the  llrst  story 
of  creation,  i.-ii.  4^.  as  indubitably  b*  lon^MUg  to   I'. 
Besides  tlir  stovio  of  tin-  creation  and  the  i1ood.  llu; 
longest  and  m(jst  miportant.  though  not  (piitr  thr 
only  passages'  belonging   t^   V  arr   i\.    1-17   (th- 
covenant    with   Noah),    xvii.     (the    covenant     with 
Abraham),  and  x\iii.(tli<    puicluiseof  a  burial  place 
for  Sarah).     This  is  a    laet    of   the  greatest  signi- 
ficancr.     I'oi   i'.  the  sl<ay  of  neat  ion  culminates  in 
the  instilutiuu    .f  the  Sabbath,  ih.-loiy  ot    t!h'  IIocmI 
in  thrcovcm-    i  wnh  Noah,  with  tlu- law  concerning 
the  sacredness  of  blood,  the  covenant  with  .\br.diam 
is    scaled    bv    circumcision,    and    the    i)nrcha-.i'    (.i 
Maehprlah  giws  Abraham  Irgal  right   to  a  footing 
in  tlu'  pioinisrd  land.      In  oth.r  woul-  thr  inti  iv-t- 
t.f  this  source  are  legal  and  ritual.     Tlu^  br.-om( - 
abundantly  plain   in    the  ne.M    thnv   l)ook-.  of    liir 
renlatmch    but   .\.n   m  (ienesi>  it   m.iv  !"■  ju-tly 
inferred  lioiii   th.    unu-ual  fuliu->  0!   the  nanatui' 
at  till-''  l"ur  [)oints. 

When  \sr  rxamine  what  i-  hW  in  (.riirsis.  allrr 
deducting  ih-'  sections  lliat  lulnvj,  to  1'.  wo  tmd  that 
the  word  God  (El.ihmU.  <  li  uacteristic  ol  P,  is  -nil 
Miy  frequently  and  m  soare  sections  exclusively 
used.  Tho  explanation  will  apjx-ur  when  we  conic 
to  deal  with  E.xodu- :  nuantime  the  fact  must  b' 
carefully  noted.     Ch.  xx.,  e.g.,  uses  the  word  Eloliim 

'  IlK'  curious  tli.  xiv.  is  wrill.n  nmlir  llu'  inlhuiuf  of  1' 
UiTf  also  ritual  iutir.-stsi.lav  a  pari  in  tin- Iillu  -  jiaHl  to  the  I'ruM 
ol  Sakiii,  V.  -'n(i.''.  JirusaUnO.  In  spi'^  "f  "l'*  """v  "'  "»cuni 
names,  .xiv.  I ,  -■,  wliicii  liavc  l-ciii  pariially  torrol'oraK'.l  l.y  rcccin 
ilistovorics,  this  Lh.ii-nr  is,  for  scviral  reasons,  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  latest  in  the  IVutaleuc!'. 
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but  It  has  no  otl;er  mark  rharactcnstir  o    P.     It  1. 

Uhu- lonual  nor  cMnso  m  stvle  n..r  legal  m  sp.m^ 

s  as  conrnl-  .nul  almost  as  graphic  as  am-lung 

V]      lmu.^.<l  tlu.  story  r.lated-Abraham  s  d.mal 

■  his  wifo-is  actually  told  m  that  an.um.nt 
^,      .20  (also  of  Isaac,  XXV,.: -tt);  and  m  genera 

t   ;.  Instory  is  covered  bv  tins  document,  wludi  is 

,,,U.Uhe  Klohist  ^  and  known  to  criticism  as  E,  m 

,U  the  same  spu-it,  and  with  an  emphasis  upon 

;  ,,,esamecietails.asbyj.     In  oppo.tu.n    o 

P  \l,..,  are   known   a.   tlw   prophetic   documents, 
■  1„  ,.,v  ..ere  wruten  or  at  l--t  put^;;g^- 
,„a.r  the  intluencc.  of  prophetic  idea>.     llu   dose 
"„Uv  of   these   twodonnn.nt.   r.nd.r>,     nnu  1 
:    n.dUncnhtod.Mm,u,MitlH.miro„,,.aeh.n. 
,,,,,,, .a.stmgui.lwnlur  of, h.ml^oml^  but  w.th- 

;:  ,,,tam  limits  th.  atbnipt   ,nav  be  success  uy 
,„„,,.     Thebasi>ol,lmus.,oto,nxe,  l.a^tnlN 

„,  „,„  duplicate  versions  of  tl,-  s,nu;  mcuUn t. 
nnt  ,s  such  a  narrative  as  ch.  XX..  which  uses  th. 
w.,rd(;od(Elolum)iscomparedwithitspa,.d.  u 
xn  10-20,  wh.ch  uses  the  wo,d  Jehovah,  and  n.h,> 
,,,,v  the  distinctive  featu,es  and  n,,er._^s  ot  each 
,,,,.,,,,,,,ni,iu>stread,lvl..louml.  Theparal 
suggested  is  easy  and  instructive,  and  ,t  n.v..;d.tl. 
relative  ethical  a,ulthrological>upe,aonlvo    1.     o 

T  1  '-Us  the  story  ..1  .\br,,ham's  falsehood  wnh 
:'',,,aint  naivete  (xu.);  E  is  offended  by  ,t  and 
.xcuses  it  (XX.).     The  theological  retinenuntof  Lis 

!   I  not  ,  nlv  here   XX.  ^.  6.  but  dscwhcie,  by 
sucuested  not  only  nt  n  ,  ■^■■--  .i-     > 

tlffrequency  with  ulncli  r.od  apiH.u>  >n  dreams 

.  ,„  ,„is  way  it  is  .listinguished  from  P    ^.hich.  as  we  have 
necn.  is  also  Elohistic,  but  is  not  nou  so  cnllr.l. 


r 
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aiK 


1  not  in  liiidily  prc^smco  as  in  J  (cf.  iii.  S).     Simi- 


larly   tin'   (■.\pul>l'>n    nl    ll.lL';.!!'.    will: 

Sarah's  ](  .ilousy  (\v 

mam 

with   till'  shrcp, 


in  J 


lUf    ti> 


in  1'^.  is  attrilnilttl  to  a  com- 
1  ol  ('.o(l.  wi.  H  21  ;  and  the  snccess  of  Jacob 


which  in   J  is  due  to  his  skill   and 


cu 


iniinic.  xxx.  29-43,  is  refriird  in  1',  to  the  mt 


er- 


\rntioii  (,f  (iod,  xxxi.  5-12.  In  gemTal  it  may  be 
'^aid  that  J.  while  reliirious,  is  also  natural,  whereas 
K  ttuds  to  I  niphasiz.e  the  supernatural,  aiid  thus 
takes  the   lirst  ■sU\>   toward-    the  austere   theology 


J  is  the  most  picturesque  and  fascinatint,'  of  all 
ic    sources— attnictive    ahke    for    its    tuie    jMuiic 
1  its  profound  religious  insight.     This  is 
■'liicli   d(-erili(S  the  wooing  of   Isaac's 
and  th.'  in.  1  ting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel 


piiWc 


ant 


sou, 


brivU'  (x 
at  tl 


le  W( 


11. 


•  m: 


2- 14  ;  in  tills 


source 


00,  wli 


ich 


appears  to  he  the  most  priiuiti\- 
speak  in  I 


)f  all,  tliere  are 
uiiinals  -the  serpent,  e.g.,  in  (ienosis  iii. 
,and  the  ass  in  Num.  xxii.  28).  The  story  of  the 
origin  of  sin,  in  (very  respect  a  masterpieci\  i.i  told  by 
J  :  \\c  d(-  not  know  whether  to  .idniire  more  the 
case  v.illi  whieh,  JcIioxmIi.  like  ;i  skilful  judge,  by  a 
few  penetr.ating  questions  dri\\  s  the  guilt v  pair  to 
an  involuntary  confession,  or  Ih'-  tidrlity  with  which 


>  A  itctailod  justification  of  the  grounds  of  the  criticil  analysis 
will  l)f  found  in  Prof,  ssor  Driver':-,  elaborate  and  admirchlc 
liitroilmlion  to  the  Litmiliiri'  of  the  Old  Ttstamnit,  where  every 
section  throuuhout  the  Hexateiich  is  referred  to  its  special 
dficunientary  sf)urce.  To  rcadirs  who  desire  to  ni.ister  the  detail, 
that  work  or  one  of  the  followinR  will  l>e  indispensable  :  The 
Wrrrt<fMC/».  edited  by  Carpenter  ami  Biitt<rsby,  Addis's  Docu- 
ments of  the  Hexnleiifh,  Hacnn's  Grwrse;  of  Genesis  ami  rrif<le 
Tradition  of  the  EKodiis,  or  Keiil'.s  Student' x  Old  Te^itament  (vol.  i.) 
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p,„lant  tasks  ^^,^^,j^  ^^l„.r  as 

,  ,  ,  n  till'  sourci'S  whu  li  Ul  so  tio^^  ,,„.,.,!    hv 

th.y  enable  us  lurtlur,  as  w    hav  e  s    n   1 

■^  r  ,1    MTiil    iii"U)US    icuMs.      inii,     1 

progress  of  mor.a   .uuluw  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^,_ 

several  rrasoi^s,  it  1.  "'V  ",'.''  ^_;,.,,  advisable, 
dinner's  point  .>[  vuw.  it  is  l"''^'  1    ^^l"  '\   ^^^^i,    , 
i,.    treat    these    documents    together    as    a    unuy 
to   tnat   uuM  aetuallv  combined,  pr-.- 

^      /;»";//v    because  thev  \\en    aciuauy 

be  suth.-ient.     Wherever  the  >'--f  ^     ^J  ^^  ;  ^^  ^^ 
powerful,  and  interesting,  we  may  be  sun  thai 


•  c 
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prophetic/  whereas  the  priestly  docmnent  is  easily 
recognizable  by  its  ritual  interests,  and  by  its 
formal,  diffuse,  and  legal  style. 

The  documents  already  discussed  constitute  the 
chief  sources  of  tlu'  book  of  Genesis  ;  but  there  are 
occasional  fragnuiUs  wiiii  li  do  not  sreni  (»riginally 
to  have  belonged  to  any  of  tliem.  There  were  also 
collections  of  poetry,  such  as  the  Book  of  Jashar 
(cf.  Josli.  X.  13  ;  2  Sam.  i.  18),  at  the  disposal  of 
those  wlio  wrote  or  compiled  the  documents,  and  to 
such  a  collection  thf  parting  words  of  Jacob  may 
have  belonged  (xlix.).  The  poem  is  in  reality  a 
eliaracterization  of  the  various  tribes  ;  v.  15,  and  still 
more  plainly  ;';'.  23,  24,  look  back  u()on  historical 
events.  The  n^ference  to  Levi,  vv.  5-7,  which  takes 
no  account  of  the  priestly  prerogatives  of  that  tribe, 
shows  that  the  j^oem  is  early  (cf.  xxxiv.  23)  ;  but 
tlie  description  of  the  prosperity  of  Joseph  (i.e. 
liphraim  and  Manasseh),  vv.  22-26,  and  the  pre- 
eminence^ of  Judah,  vv.  8-12,  bring  it  far  below 
jiatriarchal  times — at  least  into  the  period  of  the 
Judges.  If  c'?'.  8-12  is  an  allusion  to  the  triumphs 
of  David  and  vv.  22-_6  to  notthern  Israel,  tlie  poem 
as  a  whole,  which  can  hardly  be  later  than  Solo- 
mon's time  — for  it  celebrates  Israel  and  Jutlali 
efiually- could    not    lie   earlier    (lian    Haxid's;    but 

1  if  inconsistencies,  contradictions  or  tlnplicatcs  nppcar  in  llu- 
section  wliich  is  clearly  prophetic,  tlie  student  may  be  prac- 
tically certain  that  tliese  are  to  be  referred  to  the  two  prophetic 
.sources.  Cf.  the  two  derivations  of  the  name  of  Joseph  in  con- 
secutive verses  whose  source  is  at  once  obvious  :  "God  (Klohini) 
has  taken  away  my  reproach"  (E) ;  and  ■■Jehovah  adds  to  nu- 
another  son  "  (J),  Gen.  .\xx.  23,  24.  Cf.  also  the  illustrations  ad 
iluced  on  pp.  13,  14, 


Genesis 


probably    the    various    utterance  .    concerning 
diiUitnt  tribes  arose  at  difieieul  tiuu-s. 


tlu 


i 


the  more 


:ii, 

so  as  almost  everv  stage  of  religious  re- 


Tlie  religious   interest  of    (    'Uesis  is    very  big 


ilt'.'iion  is  rcpresen 


ted  in  it,  from  the  most  primitive 


lUTt 


L;ie;il 
with 


he  mos 
gleam 


t  mature.     Through  the  ancient  stones 


now  a 


Ixukground.  as  in 
mortal  women. 


nd  thru  dashes  from  a  mytholo- 
the  intermarriage  of  angels 


vi.  1-4.  or  in  the  struggle  of 
till-  miglity  Jacob,  who  could  roll  away  the  great 
.tone  fioni  the  mouth  of  the  well,  xxix.  2,  10,  with 
his  siip>  niatural  visitant,   xxxii.   24.     It   is  a  long 

tion  story  m  which  dod, 
)tter,  iashions  mi'U  out  of  nioist  earth,  ii.  7, 


from  tl 


like  a  pc 


1  walk"^  in  tlie  garden  of  Paradise  in  the  coo 


!11( 


the  daw  nr 


il  of 


8    to  the  Itrst,  with  its  sublime  silence 


(in  the  mvsterious  processes  r)[  creation  (i.)- 
le  book,  and  especially  the  propheti 


But' 


the    wiio 


tion 


c  S(m: 


is  dominated  by  a  splendid  sense  of  tin'  reality 
(,od.  His  interest  in  nun,  His  horror  ul   sin.  His 


iiiniMi-'f  to  reil<'eni. 


r.r 


dly  sp( 


akinc,  the  rehgum 


ul    thi 


1) 


Ma 


•!.     Il 


lids  npon  a  marvellously  liigli  moral 
d  with  huniility--its  heroes 
'  not  worth  of  all  the  love  and 


tou( 


know  that  they  are 
the  laithlulness  "  whi(  h  (iod  shows  them,  xxxii.  10  ; 
and  it  is  marked  by  a  true  inwardness—for  it  is  not 
w(jrks  but  impli(-it  trust  in  (iod  that  counts  for 
righteousness,  xv.  ib.  Yet  in  practical  ways,  too, 
this  religion  Imds  expression  in  national  and  in- 
dividual life  ;  it  protests  vehemently  against  human 
sacrifice  (xxii.),  and  it  strengthens  a  lonely  youth  in 
an  hour  of  terril^le  tnnptalion,  xxxix.  9. 


Exod 


us 


The  book  of  Exodus — so  named  in  the  Greek  version 
from  tlie  march  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt — opens  upon 
a  s(\ne  of  oppression  very  different  from  tlie  pros- 
perity and  triumph  in  \vliich  Genesis  had  closed. 
Israel  is  being  cnuelly  crushed  by  tlie  new  dynasty 
which  has  arisen  in  Egypt  (i.)  and  the  story  of  the 
book  is  tlie  story  of  her  redemption.     Ultimately  it 
is  Israel's  God  that  is  her  redeemer,  but  He  operates 
largely  by  lumian  means  ;    and  the  hrst  step  is  the 
preparation  of  a  deliverer,  Moses,  whose  parentage, 
early  training,  and  fearless  love  of  justice  mark  him 
out  as  the  coming  man  (ii.).     In  the  solitude^  and 
depression  of  tlie  desert,  he  is  encouraged  by  tjie 
sight  of  a  bush,  burning  yi^t  unconsumed,  and  sent 
fortli  witli  a  new  \  ision  of  God  '  upon  his  great  and 
perilous  task  (iii.).      Though  thus  divinely  ecpupped, 
he  hesitated,  and  (iod  gave  him  :i  lulper  in  Aaron 
his  bn^tlier  (iv.).     Then  begins  the  Titanic  struggle 
between  ]\Ioses  and  Pharaoh — Moses  the  champion 
of  justice,  Pharaoh  the  incarnation  of    might  (v.). 
Blow  after  blow  falls  from  Israel's  God  upon  the 
obstinate  king  of  Egypt  and    his  unhappy  land  : 
the  v.ater  of  the  Nile  is  turned  into  blood  (vu.), 

<  TIk'  story  of  the  revelation  o[  Isniul's  Goil  umirr  His  n-w 
name-,  Jehovah,  is  told  twice  (in  en.  in.  anJ  th.  vi.J. 

18 
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illure   ;ire   plagues   of   frogs,   gnats,  gadflies   (viii.), 

iimiiaiii.  boils,  hail  (ix.),  locusts,  daikness  (x.),  :iiid 

•-    last  and  most  u-rriblc  of  all— the  smiting  of  the 

:lirst-born,  an  event  in  connexion  with  which  the 

;'])assover   was    iustitated.     Then    Pliaraoh    yi<'ldrd. 

.iM-ail  went  forth;    and  the  festival  of  unleavened 

lii\ad  was  ordained  for  a  perpetual  memorial  (xi., 

xii.) ;  also  the  ilrst-born  of  man  and  beast  was  con- 

Fi  crated,  xiii.  1-16. 

IsraiTs   troubles,   however,   were   not   yet   over. 

Their  departing  host  was  pursued  by  the  impenitent 

riiaraoh,  but  miraculously  dtliveredat  the  Red  Sea, 

ill  which  the  Egyptian  horses  and  horsi'incn  wen' 

ov.  rwhelmcd,  xui.    17-xiv.     Tlie    deliverance    was 

( .  kbrated  m  a  splendid  song  of  triumph,  xv.  1-21. 

Then  they  began  their  journey  t(^  Sinai--a  journey 

which  revealed  alike  the  faithlessness  and  discontent 

(it    their   hearts,   and   the   omnipotent    and   jxitient 

h.mnty  of  their  tiod,  manifested  in  delivering  them 

ironi  the  perils  of  hunger,  thirst  and  war,  ,\v.  22-xvii. 

;(.,     On  the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law, 

.i  I  i()d-[iaring  men  wert'  appointed  to  decide  jnr  the 

]irople  on  all  matters  of  lesser  moment,  while  the 

t^raver  cases  were  still  reserved  for  Moses    (wiii.)' 

The  arrival  at  Sinai  marked  a  crisis;    for  it  was 

Mhi're   that   the  (poch-making  covenant   was  made 

r  —Jehovah  pronnsing  to  contimie  His  gract>  to  the 

people,  and  tliey,  on  their  part,  pledging  themselves 

I  to   obedience.     Tlnuuler    and    lightning    and    dark 


'Si 


'  rilis  cliapter  is  apparently  inisplaceil.  In  Dent.  i.  i>-iS 
ili<'  incident  is  set  just  l)efor'.'  the  departure  from  Sinai  (cf.  i. 
;  ().  It  inny  iliereforc  originally  have  stood  after  Ms..  x\xiv.  9  or 
in'iore  Num.  x.  2'i. 
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storm-clnuds  accompanied  tlio  proclamation  of  the 
ten  commandments,'  which  repiesented  ihe  claims 
made  by  Jeliovali  upon  the  people  whom  He  had 
redeemed,  xix.-xx.  22.  Connected  with  these  claims 
are  certain  statutes,  partly  of  a  nliginus  but  much 
more  of  a  civil  nature,  which  Closes  is  enjoined  to 
lay  upon  tlie  people,  and  obedience  to  wliich  is  to 
be  rewarded  by  prosperity  and  a  safe  arrival  at  the 
promised  land,  xx.  23-xxiii.  33.  This  section  is 
known  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  xxiv.  7.  The 
people  unit(>dly  promised  implicit  obedience  to  the 
terms  of  this  covenant,  which  was  then  sealed  with, 
tlie  blood  of  sacrifice.  After  six  days  of  prepara- 
tion, Moses  ascended  the  mountain  in  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  Jehovah  (xxiv.). 

At  this  point  the  story  takes  on  a  distinctly 
priestly  complexion,  aiid  interest  is  transferred  from 
the  fortunes  of  tlie  people  to  the  construction  of  the 
sanctuary,  for  which  tlie  most  minute  direc  tions  are 
Riven  (xxv.-xxxi.),  concerniiifj;  the  tabernacle  with 
all  its  furniturt',  the  ark,  tlie  tabli^  for  the  shew- 
bread,  the  golcK  n  (~andlrsti(  k  (xw.).  the  foiir-fojd 
covering  for  the  tabernaeli'.  thr  wood-work,  the 
veil  between  the  li"ly  -md  the  most  liolv  })lace,  the 
curtain  for  tin-  door  (xxvi.),  the  altar,  the  court 
round  about  the  tabernacle,  the  (/il  for  the  light 
(xxvii.),  the  sacred  vestments  for  the  high  priest 
and  the  other  priests  (xxviii.),  the  manner  of  con- 
secration of  the  priests,  the  priestly  dues,  the  atone- 
ment for  the  alhsr.  the  morning  :\nd  evening  offering 


'  fh'  rntlii  r,  the  leu  wnrds. 
are  f;iven  ililUrenll\  iiu!  ,in 
10-28  (J). 


[11  nnothcr  soiircf.  tlu'  cominniKls 
Tilii.il   I'jllin    til, 111  iiioial,   xxxiv. 


t'xod 


us 


2  I 


,;„  l,uly  .nl.   Iho   '"<=  "^J^;^  ^f  j,>,  „o,-k  of 

After  till,  i'"'     ^),.  -nc   the   absence   of   Moses 

L,i.33»u.i  ,-.:,,•,. 1-1  tiou  of     elioVciu  ab  a 

-iven  to  linu  the  special  levelatiou       j 

r    1    ,f  inrLMViu"  l)itv  and  abounding  grace.     In  the 

otlur  version  ol  the  decalogue  ai         ^ 

g  „  y  Ulk-d  .t,  and  the  subsequent  movcncnk  of  th. 
I-coplc  wcic  guidod  by  cloud  and  lue  (xl.). 

::;,:;  r:s.u::^^"a«b.nde^r,.>^;^ 

!!  ,n»a.  u,o.v  conspicuous  part  here  than  there. 
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Without  hesitation,  more  tlian  onofourth  ol  the 
book  niav  be  at  once  rolef,Mt<i.l  to  this  source  :  \\z. 
xxv.-xxxi.,  wliich  doscnlK'  ihr  labi'iiiac'-^  to  bi; 
cncttd  with  all  that  pertained  to  it,  and  x\.\v.-xl., 
whii'h  rrlali'  liiat  the  instructions  there  gi\'en  were 
luUy  carried  out.  The  minuteness,  tiie  iorniality 
and  monotony  of  style  which  we  noticed  in  (.enesis 
reajipear  here  ;  but  the  real  spirit  of  P,  its  devotion 
to  everything  connected  with  the  sanclu.iiy  ami  wor- 
ship, is  much  more  obvious  here  than  liiere.  This 
document  is  also  fairly  prominent  in  the  lirst  halt  of 
the  book,  and  its  presence  is  usually  easy  to  detect. 
The  section,  e.g.,  on  tiie  inslitution  of  the  pass(jver 
and  the  festival  of  unleavened  bread,  xi.  9-xii.  20, 
is  easily  recognized  as  belonging  to  this  source.  Of 
very  great  importance  is  the  p;'  w,  vi.  2-1  j,  which 
describes  the  revelation  givei,  'h'ses,  asserting 
that  the  fathers  knew  the  God  of  Isra  '"by  the 
rumie  El  Shaddai,  while  the  name  .  jchovah, 
which  was  then  revealed  to  Moses  for  the  nrst  time, 
.  -  unknev.n  to  them.  The  succeeding  genealogy 
which  traces  the  descent  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to 
Levi,  vi.  14-30,  and  Aaron's  commission  to  be  the 
spokesman  of  Moses,  vii.  1-7,  also  come  from  P. 
This  source  also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  oppres- 
sion and  the  plagues,  and  the  prominence  of  Aaron 
the  priest  in  the  story  of  the  latter  is  very  significai.t. 
In  E  the  plagues  come  when  'Muses,  stretches  out 
his  hand  or  liis  rod  at  the  command  of  Jehovah, 
ix.  22,  X.  12,  21  ;  in  P,  Jeno\;di  says  to  Moses, 
'"Say  unto  Aaron,  'Stretch  forth  Ihy  hand'  or 
'  thy  rod,'  "  vui.  5,  16. 
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.evclalion  of  the  name  Jehovah,  is  ulsu  told  in  di 
•>  if  IS  connected  wiih  the  incident  ot  the 
"•■'  '      ,     V    \na  t  from  the  nnprobabihty  of  the 

^         X         u.ro  -1  portion  from  one  of  the  pro 

Tk     For  Nvliilf  one  of  those  doiumnits  (],.•■  "<. 
L"  s[c„    use.  ..he  wore,  Jehovah  -thout -r^  e 
,„r„„6U.,nt  the  whole  ol  r.enes.s,  -^  -f  ^^      "^ 
,,,„,ls  known  no.  only  '-^X^,':^^, 

r:.henan!.]lhovah.oMos«,n,ns.b.on^^^^ 

F     who    deliberately    avoids    ^^^^  ."^"'"l  •'  '    ^„.„ 
throughout  Genesis,  because  he  considers  it  unknown 
b  forf  the  tmie  of  Moses.    This  very  fact,  hov  ev 
^U-  complicates  the  ^^^^^^^^^X^J^, 
prophetic  documents  m  the  ^''f^^^''^''',.^,^^^^ 
rem  this  point  on,  both  are  now  free  to  use  the  name 
eZah  of  the  divme  Being,  and  thus  one  of  tlu, 
nr  r--il  dues    to  the    analysis  practically  di.ap- 
p  ^s  "  iidenng  the  afhmty  of  these  ^umen^ 
it  is  therefore  competent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  ticat 

them  as  a  unity-  ^^u^+ir  dnru- 

The  proof,  however,  that  both  P'^^^^^^f^^^ 
moots  are  really  present  in  Exodus,  it  not  atjnst 
,ht  obvious  or  extcmsiv^^at^yra^^^^^ 
In  one  source,  e.g.  (J),  the  lsraem.es  j 

selves  in  a  d.stnct  called  Goshen   vm.  ^2  (cj-  ^^n 
xlv.  10) ;  in  the  other,  they  dwell  among  the  Eg,p 

>  Naturally    there   are    other   ve^    ^^  1  ^  ^-b  inT 
dues.  e.s.  the  holy  mount  is  called  bmai  in  J  and  norco 
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11  Hi,,  a-  n.ii;lil)i»nrs,  so  Ih.it  llir  \v(M11(M1  cui   Imhtow 
lr\\>l>  troiu  thrill,  iii.  22,  and  tlu  ir  doors  liave  to  hv 
marki^d  witl;  blood  on  the  niglit  of  the  passovcr  td 
disliuguisli  tluni  from  tlie  Egyptians,  xii.  22.    Again 
in  J,  the  people  number  over  600,000,  xii.  ;,7  :   ni  1. 
they  are  so  few  tliat  thry  only  ivquire  two  iiirIwiws, 
i.  15.     Similar  slight  but  signiheant  dilterenees  may 
be  lonnd  elsewhere,  partieularly  in  the  account  oi 
lliL-  plagues.     In  J,  e.g.,  Moses  predicts  the  punisli- 
nn-nt  that  will  fall  if   Pharaoh  refuses  hi<   r<(iu<  st, 
and  luxt  dav  Ji  hovali  sends  it  :   in  E,  Moses  works 
t:  ,>  wonders  by  rai-ing  his  rod.     In  ICxodus,  as  w 
Genesis,  J   reveals  the  diviiU'  through  the  natural, 
E  rather  through  thf  supernatural.     It  is  an  ra^t 
wind,  e.g.,  in  J,  as  in  the  i^orni.  xv.  lo.  that  drives 
baek'the  Red  Sea,  xiv.  21a  (as  it  had  brought  tho 
locusts,  .\.  13)  ;    .     E  this  happens  on  Mie  raising  of 
:V!oses'  ^m\     iv.  i().     Here  again,  as  in  Genesis,  we 
mid  that  ..  lias  taken  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  P. 
For  tins  miracle  (in  V.)  at  tlie  Red  Sea.  which  in  J  is 
essiMitially  natural,  and  miraculous  only  m  happening 
at  the  critical  moment,  is  considerably  heightened  in 
P.  who  relate:-  that  tlir  waters  were  a  wall  unto  the 
people  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  xiv.  22. 

These  three  great  docun;ents  con-litutr  the  jirin- 
cipal  sovirces  of  the  book  of  E.xodns  ;  but  hi-re,  as 
in  Genesis,  there  are  fragments  that  Inlong  to  a 
more  primitive'  order  of  ideas  than  that  represented 
b\'  the  compilers  tif  the  documents  (cl.  iv.  24-2()) ; 
there  is,  besides  the  two  decalogues,  a  body  of  legis- 
lation, XX.  23-xxiii.  33  ;  an^  ^'if'i'^  is  a  poem,  xv. 
1-18.  The  Book  vf  the  Covoiant,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
body  of   uiainlv  civil  but  partly  religious  law.  prac- 
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H,-.aiv  indrpondcnt  of  the  narrat.vc      Ihe  ^t>U      >. 

„Uonts  o     Ihc  code  shov-  that   >t   .s  not  aU  o 
:      :  „„t  must  haw  b.vnof  gradual  grow  h      1   e 
'  ,a  ,,..,..  Mn...  e.g.,  somctunc.  alternates  with  Hi.    1. 
■        .nsecutivc  wrses,   xxu.   21,   32.     Again,  ^^ha.■ 

>,ne  of  the  laws  state,  in  the  briefest  possible  woul  , 
oiroial  penalty  attached  to  a  certan;  rruue,  xxr 

I  >  hers  ire  longer  and  introduce  a  -^^T'^^ 
t,o„.  xxii.  23,  24,  and  a  few  de.a  dehni^ely  JvU^i 

nh-nous  feasts,  xxhi.  14-19.  obhgations,  xxn.  29-31, 
;  actuaries,  xx.  23-26.     In  geneva  .  tl-  -de    n- 
.IH.  the  settled  hfe  of  „n  agricultural  and  pastoua 

;,,,K,  and  the  community  for  winch  It  is  d.s,gued 
\J,  ,uu-e  already  attained  a  certain  measuie  ., 
..r.an.zation,  as  we  must  a.ss^tme  that  th'   '    - - 
,ncans  for  enacting    the   ,H-nalties   tlueateud.     A 
remarkably  humanitarian  spirit  pe,  vades  the  cock, 
t    mti  ates  the  lot  of  the  slave,  it  encourages  a 
n  h  of  iustice  in  social  relations,  and  h  exhibits  a 
,^:'roganl  .. a  th.poer  and  defenceless,  xxn^i-2^^ 
It  probably  represents  tin-  iunstic  usages,  o.  at  luist 

ideals  of  the  early  monarcliy. 
"Th;5o»go/AioL,xv.r-i8.alsoappears^bj^n6 

to  the  m<marchy.  The  explicit  ^^'^;^ l'^^^"^: 
Kdom  and  Moab  in  w.  14.  I5  ^mp  y  iiat  th  x^pK^ 
,„,.  already  settled  in  Canaan,  and  tlie  san  tua  y  m 
,..  ijb  is  most  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  inter- 
preted of  the  t.u.pl..  Ih.  poem  appears  to  be  an 
ulaboratinu  of  tli.nod,.ubt  ancimt  hues: 

no  to  lehovali    for  He  hath  triuniphcnl  gloriously: 
Ihe  hori  ami  IMS  ruUr  Ho  hn.h  thrown  into  the  sea  (xv.  2,). 

The  religious,  as  opposed  t<.  the  tl.'ological,  in- 
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tercst  ol  the  bdok  lies  (  ntiroly  within  t       prophetic 
sources      Here  the  dranm  d  redemptiun  begins  in 
earnest,  .nd  it  is  worked  out  oa  :i  colossal  scale. 
From  his  hrst  blow  struck  m  the  cause  of  justuv  to 
the  day  on  which,  in  uidignation  and  astonisliment 
he  destroyed  tlie  ,..lden  calf    Moses  is  a  figure  of 
overwlielming  moral  carn.^stness.     Few  books  in  the 
Old  Testament  have  a  higher  conception  of  God 
than  Exodus.     Tlie  words  of  the  decalogue  arc  His 
words  XX.  I,  and  thr  protest  against  the  calf-worship 
(xxxii'-Nxxiv.)  is  an  indirect  pU-a  for  His  spirituality. 
But  the  highest  heights  are  touched  ui  the  revelation 
of  Him  as  merciful  and  gracious,  loiig-suttermg  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  xxxiv.  6-a  revela- 
„ou  NN  hi.  li  lived  to  the  latest  days  and  was  cherislu-d 
„i  these  very  words  by  the  pious  hearts  o    Israel 
(ef.  Fss.  Ixxxvi.  15  ;  <:ii>-  «  ;   ^^'-  4  '  ^^-^l^'  «)• 
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■la,  ..nplKisis  which  modern  r.iticism  has  v.ry 
pn.iHTlv  laid  on  th.  prophetic  books  a.ul  th.>  pro- 
pL^KM-acm.nt  ^cncrally  n.  the  Old  Tcsta.n.ut    has 

Lul  tlie  effect  of  soni.  what  divut.ng  popu  ar  attai- 
un„  ir.nu  the  priestly  contnbutiuas  to  the  htcTature, 
and  religion  of   Israel.     From  tins  neglect  L,<vit  - 
ens  has  suilercd  most.     Yet  (or  many  reasons  it  is 
^^nrthy  of  close  attention  :    U  .-^  th.  <"l'^;^-ratc  ex- 
pression m  the  prie.tly  mindol   Israel  at  is  best 
and  it  thus  torms  a  w  Icome  ioil  to  the  nnattractivc 
nietures  of  the  priests  which  confront  ns  on  the  pages 
of  the  prophets  dnnu^  tlu'  three  centune.  between 
HosoaandMalHh..     And  ,i  we  should  be  nuhned 
to   deplore    the    exce..nvlv    minute    a  ten  ion    t 
ritual,    and    the    compar.    .v.ly    subordinate    pat 
played  by   ethical  considerations   m    ilu.    pn'^tly 
Inanual,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  th^  hym.i- 
book  used  by  these  scrnpulous  ministers  of  wors  ip 
was  the  I'salter-enuugh  surely  to  show  tha     the 
etlucal  and  spiritual  aspects  of  religion,  lliou,h  not 
prominent,   were   very    iar    from    bemg   i'^'K^^^^^';  ; 
In  xvii.-xxvi.  the  ethical  element  receives  a  line  and 
almost  surppsine   prommcuce  :    tlie   uijunctuni   to 
abstam  from  idolatry,  e.g.,  is  immediately  preceded 
by  the  injunction  to  reverence  father  and  molhei. 
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xi\.  J,  4.  Indeed,  ch.  XIX.  is  a  good  compendium  of 
the  ethics  of  ancient  Israel  ;  and.  uliil-  hndly  to 
be  compavrd  will!  l<.b  xxxi.,  still,  in  its  care  lor  tli.. 
resident  alien,  and  in  its  insistence  upon  motives  o( 
benevolence  and  humanity,  it  is  an  eUxiuent  re- 
mind, r  ot  the  moral  elevation  ot  l^rae^s  rehgion. 
and  is  peculiarly  welcome  in  a  hook  so  largely  devoted 
to  the  externals  of  the  cult. 

The  book  f)f  Leviticus  illustrates  the  origin  and 
growth  of  law.     Occasionally  legislation  is  clothed 
hi    tiu'  form   of   ivu-rative— the   law  of   blasphemy, 
e.g.,  xxiv.  10-23  (ef.  x.  16-20)— thus  suggesting  its 
origin  in  a  particular  historical  incident  (cf.  i  Sam. 
x\x.  25^  ;  and  ti  aces  of  growth  are  numerous,  notably 
in  the  differences  between  the  group  xvii.-xxvi.  and 
thr    rest    of    the    000k.    and    vtiy   ancient   licalheii 
elements  are  still  visible  llnough  the  transformations 
effected  by  tin    priests  of  Israel,  as  m   the  case  of 
Azazel  xvi.  8,22,  a  demon  of  the  wilderness,  akin 
to    the    Arabic   jinns.      Strictly  speaking,  though 
Lrviticus  is  pervaded  by  a  single  spirit,  it  is  not 
(luite   homogeneous  :     the  hrst  group  of  1  iw>.  '^g- 
(i.-vii.),  expressly  acknowledges  different  sources- 
certain  laws  being  given  in  the  tent  of  meeting,  1. 
I.  others  on  Mount  Sinai,  vii.  j8.     The  sections  are 
well  dehned— nol(  the  subscriptions  at  the  end  of  vu. 
and  xxvi.— and  marked  everywhere  by  the  scrupu- 
lous precision  of  the  legal  mind. 

There  is  no  tr:i<-e  in  Leviticus  of  llu  prophetic 
document  J  K.  That  the  book  is  essentially  a  law  book 
rather  than  a  continuation  of  tlie  narrative  of  tli.' 
Exodus  IS  in.id.  plain  by  the  fact  that  that  narrative 
/rr.    ^l  \  ic  not  ,  V,  n  formallv  resumed  tdl  ch.  viii. 
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1.  La\v<  of  Sackificf.  (i.-vii.) 

(„)  For  .■ors/./>/>m,  K-vw.     I-- for  th.W 

J,,nnc  of  the  herd,  of  the  llork,  and  of  Umls  (  .). 

'    "hn-  th.^  different  knuL  of  e.real  ofl-.ngs-^rhe 

;";,f  ,>lt  .-,.n.pnlsory,  honey  and  leaven  proinlM^   1 

i  ,      Laws  for  tlu>  pcace-off..ring-the  ottere    k.U. 

the  priest  sprinkles  the  blood  on   the  sides  o^ 

;.ataLdburn.th.fat(Hn.     For  an  uneonseions 

ransgrossion  of  th..  law,  the  ingh  pries    shall  otte 

fbulloek.  the  community  shall  oiler  tiu.  same,  a 
JukT  shall  oh.,r  a  he-goat,  one  of  the  common  people 
sal   offer  a  femak.  :nnmal  (IV.).     A  f.male  amma 
be  <.ffer.d    for   certain   legal   and   e.renionial 

;:.E;::;ai;;.w.;;:h:i;:;-^:^...^;';^^ 

,nan  dishonestly  retained  mnst  be  nst.Mcnl  tog.  thei 
Willi  twenty  per  cent,  extra,  v.  r4-vi.  7- 

(f>)  For  finest.,  vi.  8  -vh.  .vS.  Laws  regnlating  1 1  u 
d  -Iv  l>urnt  offering,  th.c.real  offering  tlu'  da.lv 
.,  nil  ,,,,un,g  of  th.  high  priest,  and  the  ordinary 

.in  ohermg,  vi.  8-30.     Laws  regulating  the  gml 
.,„..nng,  the  priests'  share  of  the  sacrihces,  the  pe,      1 
.luring  which  the  flesh  of  sacritice  mav  Iv  rain..  H.' 
prohibition  of  th.rating  of  fat  and  blood  (vu). 

II.   The  Consecration  of  tuf  I'rii-stuooi^ 
(viii.-x.) 

This  section  is  tlu-  di.ect  continuation  of  I'Nndus 
xk.  which  prescribes  tiie  inaug.iration  of  Aaron  m.l 
his  sons  into  the  priestly  olfue.     Laws  regulatnig 
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the  consecration  of  the  high  priest  and  the  other 
priests — washing,  investiture,  anointing,  sin  offering, 
burnt  offering,  with  accompanying  rites  (viii.,  cf. 
Exdd.  xxix.).  The  first  sacrificial  service  at 
which  Aaron  and  his  sons  officiate — the  benediction 
being  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Trhovah/s 
glory  (ix.).  The  first  violation  of  tlie  law  of  worsliip 
and  its  signal  punisliment.  x.  1-7.  Oificiatnig  priests 
fiirbiddt'ii  to  use  wine,  x.  S-ii.  Priests'  share  of 
the  nicd  and  peace  offerings,  x.  1^-15.  An  rnor 
forgi\-fn  after  an  adroit  explaiiatiDU  !)v  Aaron  (law 
in  narrative  form),  x.  16-20. 


Ill,    Laws  Conxernint.  thi-  Ct.eax  axp  hie 
Un(:li:ax  (xi.-xvi.) 

This  section  appropriately  follows  x.  10.  w  Inn'  the 
priests  are  enjoined  to  distinguish  between  [\\c  clean 
and  the  unclean.  Laws  concerning  the  animals 
wiiich  may  or  may  not  be  eaten — quadrupeds,  fisli, 
birds,  Hying  insects,  ireejnng  insects,  reptiles — and 
pollution  through  contact  with  carcasses  (xi.)-  Laws 
ecjiieernuiL;  the  purification  of  women  after  child- 
birtti  (xii.).  Laws  for  the  detection  of  leprosy  in  the 
hnin;in  body  \ni.  1-46,  and  in  garments,  xiii.  47-59. 
Laws  for  tiie  purification  of  tiie  lejter  and  Ifis  re- 
adoplion  inte)  the  theocracy,  xiv.  1-J2.  Laws  con- 
cerning houses  afflicted  with  leprosy,  xiv.  33-57. 
Laws  concerning  purilic.itiur.  .ittei-  sixu.d  secretions 
(xv.).  The  laws  ol  purification  are  appropriately 
enriehided  by  the  law  for  tlie  grent  dav  of  ,i1<ineinent, 

with    !  I'^ulatioUS    !e'!     tlie   '.'.!•.!'.!'..'!!!.!!    '.  it*.!  il-.!!!."    •.:!     ihe 
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l:,u'h  piirst  and  his  house,  the  sanctuary,  altar,  and 
pruple  (xvi.).  Two  originally  independent  sections 
appear  to  be  blended  in  this  chapter— one  (cf .  vv.  1-4) 
prescribing  regulations  to  be  observed  liy  tlie  high 
priest  on  every  occasion  or  which  he  siiould  enter 
ihe  inner  sanctup.ry,  the  oth-  r  with  specific  reference 
til  thf  L'leat  day  of  atonement. 


IV.    Law  of  Holiness  (xvii.-xwi.) 

Thi>  s.rlion,  though  still  movnig  largely  among 
niual  mtrrrsts,  differs  markedly  from  the  rest  of  the 
l),,nk.  partly  by  reason  of  its  hortatory  setting 
(cf.  xxvi.),  but  especially  by  its  emphasis  on  the 
.  thical  elements  in  religion.  It  has  been  designated 
ih,  Law  (^f  Holiness  because  (jf  the  frequently  re- 
( Hiring  phrase,  '' Yv  shall  be  holy,  for  L  Jehovah, 
am  holy,"  xix,  2,  .XX.  26— a  phrase  which,  though 
not  peculiar  to  this  section  (cf.  xi.  .44),  is  highly 
( haracteristic  of  it.  Animals  are  to  ho. 

slaughtered  for  food  or  sacrifice  only  at  the  sanctuary 
xvii.  1-9  ;  the  blood  and  flesh  of  animals  dying 
naturally  or  torn  by  beasts  is  not  to  be  eaten,  xvii. 
lo-if".  Laws  regulating  marriage  and  chastity  with 
threats  of  dire  punislnnent  for  violation  of  tlie  same 
(xviii.).  Penalties  for  .Moloch  worship,  soothsaying, 
cursing  of  parents  and  unchastity  (xx.),  with  a  hor- 
tatory conclusion,  XX.  22-24,  similar  to  xviii.  24-30. 
Ch.  xix.  is  the  most  prophetic  chapter  in  Leviticus, 
and  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  decalogue,  vv.  3-8 
eoncsponding  to  tiie  first  tabli',  and  vv.  11-18  to 
the  second.     The  holiness  wlii<-.li  Jehovali  demands 
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has  to  express  itsell  not  only  \n  iwennce  for  Himself 
and  His  Sabbaths,  but  in  reverence  towards  parents 
and  the  a^ed  ;  in  avoiding  not  only  idolatry  and 
heathen  superstition,  but  dishonesty  and  unkindncss 
to  the  weak.  The  ideal  is  a  thruroughly  moral  one. 
A  modern  ivader  is  surprised  to  find  m  so  ethical  a 
eliai)trr  a  pr..hibiti(Mi  of  g.innmts  made  of  two  kinds 
of  stuff  mingled  together  v.  19;  no  doubt  such  a 
prohibition  i- aimed  at  some  heathen  superstition- 
perluips  flu-  practice  of  magic. 

Laws  c.ncirning  priests  and  sacrifices  (xxi..  xxu.). 
The  holiness  of  the  priests  is  to  be  maintained  by 
avoiding,  as  a  rule  (without  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  high  priest),  pollution  through  corpses  and  par- 
ticipation in  certain  mourning  rhes.  and  by  conform- 
ing to  certain  conditions  in  their  choice  of  a  wife. 
The  physically  deformed  are  to  be  ineligible  for  the 
priesthood    (xxi.).     Regulations    to    safeguard    tiie 
ceremonial  purity  of  tlie  sacred  food  :    imperfect  or 
deformed  animals  ineligible  for  sacrit>ce  (xxii.).     In 
,-h.  wiii..  which  is  a  calendar  of  sacred  festivals,  the 
festivals  aiv  eiiimieiMted  in  the  order  m  which  they 
occur  m  the  year,  liegmnmg  with  spring  -  the  pass- 
over,  regardi'd  a>  preliminary  to  the   h^i        .f  un- 
leavened   bread;     tlie    feast    of    weeks    (LViuecost) 
seven  weeks  afterwards  ;    the  new  year's  festival, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  nionih  ;    tlie  day  of 
atonement  ;    and  the  festival  of  booths.     There  are 
signs  that  the  section  dealing  with  new  year's  day 
;ind  tiie  dav  of  aton.ment.  7-.'.  23-32,  is  later  than  the 
original  form  of  the  n'st  of  the  chipter  dealing  with 
the    Ihiee    gnat    aiieienl     festivals    that    re-.ted    on 
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this  rhapter  is  ch.  xxv.-the  sacred  yonrs-(r.)  the 
.nbbatical  year  :   the  land,  like  the  man.  must  enj..y 
,:  Sabbath  rest,  vv.  1-7  ;    (^)  the  jubilee  year    an 
.nt.nsitkation  of  the  Sabbatical  idea  :   "very  hftieth 
wir  is  to  be  a  period  of  rest  for  the  land,  liberation 
o(  Hebr.w  slaves,  and  restoration  of  pr<.perty  to  its 
oriLnnal  owners  or  legal  heirs,  vr.  8-55-    /'\^-^*': 
I  Q  are  regulations  concerning  the  lampstand  and 
thr  shewbread  ;  the  law,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative, 
prohibiting  blasphemy.  ...  10-23,  is  interrupted  by 
a  f.NV  laws  concerning  injury  to  the  person  .i-.  17-22. 
The  lai^s  oj  holiness  conclude  (xxvi.)  with  a  power- 
ful  exposition   of    th.e   blessing   which    will   fe.How 
obedience  and  the  curse  which  is  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience.    The  curse  reaches  a  dramatic  chmax  m 
the  threat  of  exile,  from  which,  however,  deliverance 
i.  promised  on  condition  of  repentance. 

Ch  xxvii.  constitutes  no  part  of  the  Law  of  Hoh- 
„,ss--note  the  subscription  in  xxvi.  4<>-  It  cont.uns 
r.  Kulations  for  the  commutation  of  vows  (whetliei 
nnsous.  cattle  or  things)  and  tithes-commutation 
b.,ng  inadmissible  in  the  case  of  firstlings  of  animals 
fit  for  sacrifice  and  of  things  and  persons  that  had 

come  under  the  ban.  .  tt  r 

Special  importance  attaches  to  the  Law  of  Holi- 
ness, known  to  criticism  as  H  (xvn.-xxvi  ).  In  its 
,nt(  rest  in  worship,  it  marks  a  very  long  advance  on 
tlie  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxi.-xxm.)  and  it 
would  seem  to  stand  somewhere  between  Deutei- 
onomv  and  the  priestly  codex.  It  is  profoundly 
■  nterested,  Ukc  the  former,  in  the  ethical  side  ot 
religion,  and  yet  it  is  almost  as  deeply  concerned 
.about  ritual  as  the  latter.     But  though  it  may  be 
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regarded  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  priestly  code, 
it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  it,  both  by  its  tone 
and  its  vocabulary  :   the  word  for  idols,  e.g.  (things 
of  nought),  xix.  4,  xxvi.  i,  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in    the    Pentateuch.     It   specially  emphasizes    the 
holiness  of  Jehovah  ;  as  has  been  said,  in  H  He  is  the 
person  to  wJwn-  the  cult  is    performed,  while  the 
question  of  how  is  more  elaborately  dealt  with  in  P. 
There  are  stray  allusions  which  almost  seem  to  point 
to  pre-cxilic  days  ;    e.g.  to  idols,  xxvi.  30,  Moloch 
being  explicitly  mentioned,  xviii.  21,  xx.  2  ;    and 
the   various  sanctuaries  pre-pposed  by  xxvi.   31 
would  almost  seem  to  carry  u'.  Duck  to  a  point  before 
the  promulgation  of  Deuteronomy  in  621  b.c.  ;  but 
on  tliC  other  hand  the  exile  appears  to  be  presup- 
posed in  xviii.  24-30,  xxvi.  34.    This  code,  like  all 
the  others  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  no  doubt  the 
result  of  gradual  growth— note  the  alternation  of 
2nd  pers.  sing,  and  pi.  in  ch.  xix.— but  the  main 
body  of  it  may  be  placed  somewhere  between  600 
and  550  B.C.     The  section  bears  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  Ezekiel  that  he  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  author,  but  this  is  improbable. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  minuteness  of  the  ritual 
religion  of  Leviacus  could  degenerate  into  casuistry. 
Its  emphasis  on  externals  is  everywhere  visible,  and 
its  lack  of  kindly  human  feehng  is  only  too  conspicu- 
ous in  its  treatment  of  the  leper,  xiii.  45,  46.  But 
over  against  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profound 
symbolism  of  the  ritual,  must  be  set  the  moral 
virility  of  the  law  of  holiness— its  earnest  inculcation 

- -ii-      _ 
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,2  and  even  unselfish  love.  For  it  is  to  this  source 
;.t  we  owe  rhe  great  word  adopted  by  our^av.o^r. 
•Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  xn^^ 
iH  though  the  first  part  of  the  verse  shows  ^  at  this 
;;,;ble  utterance  still  moves  witlan  the  limitations  of 
thr  Old  Testament. 


Numbers 


Like  the  last  part  of  Exodus,  and  tlie  wliole  of 
Leviticus,  tlie  first  part  of  Numbers,  i.-x.  28— so 
calk-d,'  rather  inappropriately,  from  tlic  census  in 
i.,  iii.,  (iv.),  xxvi. — is  unmistakably  priestly  m  its 
interests  and  language.  Beginning  with  a  census  of 
the  men  of  war  (i.)  and  the  order  of  the  camp  (ii.),  it 
devotes  specific  attention  to  the  Levitcs,  their  num- 
bers and  duties  (iii.,  iv.).  Then  follow  laws  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  unclean,  v.  1-4,  for  determinmg  the 
manner  and  amount  of  restitution  in  case  of  fraud, 
V.  5-10,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  married  woman 
suspected  of  unfaithfulness,  v.  11-31,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Nazirite  vow,  vi.  1-21.  This  legal  section 
ends  with  the  priestly  benediction,  vi.  22-27.  Then, 
closely  connected  with  the  narrative  in  Exodus  xl., 
is  an  unusually  elaborate  account  of  the  dedication 
gifts  that  were  offered  on  the  occasion  of  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle  (vii.).  This  quasi-historical  inter- 
lude is  again  followed  by  a  few  sections  of  a  more 

'  In  the  Greek  version,  followed  by  the  Latin.  This  is  the 
only  book  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  the  English  version  has 
retained  the  Latin  title,  the  other  titles  being  all  Greek.  The 
Hebrew  titles  are  usually  borrowed  from  the  opening  words  of 
the  book.  The  Hebrew  title  of  Numbers  is  either  "  .^nd  he 
said  "  or  "  m  the  wilderness  "  :   the  latter  is  fairly  appropriate— 
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Irpal  nature— instructions  for  fixing  tin'  lamps  uixin 
tlu-  lampstand,  viii.  1-4,  for  the  consec  ration  of  the 
Li A'ites  and  their  period  of  service,  viii.  5-26,  for  the 
celebration  of  tlu'  passover,  and,  in  certain  cases,  of 
,1  supplcnKutary  passover,  ix.  1-14.  Then,  witli  the 
divine  guidance  assured,  and  thr  order  of  march 
determined,  the  start  from  Sinai  was  mad^',  ix.  15- 

X.  28. 

At  this  point,  the  old  prophetic  narrative  (Ivxod. 
xxxii.-xxxiv.),  interrupted  by  Exodus  xxxv.  i-Num- 
bers  X.  28,  is  resumed  with  an  account  of  the  precau- 
tions taken  to  secure  reliable  guidance  through  the 
wilderness,  x.  29-32,  and  a  very  interesting  snatch 
of  ancient  poetry,  through  which  we  may  easily  read 
the  uni(iue  importance  of  the  ark  for  early  Israel, 
X.  33-56.  The  succeeding  chapters  make  no  pre- 
tence to  be  a  connected  history  of  the  wilderness 
period  ;  the  incidents  with  which  they  deal  are  very 
few,  and  these  are  related  rather  for  their  religious 
tlian  their  lustorical  significance,  e.g.  the  murmuring 
of  the  people,  the  terrible  answer  to  their  prayer  foi 
flesh,  the  divine  equipment  of  tht>  seventy  elders, 
the  magnanimity  of  Moses  (xi.),  and  the  vindication 
of  his  prophetic  dignity  (xii.).  Before  the  actual 
assault  on  Canaan,  spies  were  sent  out  to  investigate 
the  land.  But  the  people  allowed  themselves  to  be 
discouraged  by  their  report,  and  for  their  unbelief 
the  whole  generation  except  Caleb  (and  Joshua)' 
was  doomed  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  without  a  sight 
of  the  promised  land  (xiii.,  xiv.).  The  thread  of  the 
nnnative,  broken  at  this  point  by  laws  relating  to 
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offerings  and  sacrificiN,  xv.  i-jr,  the  hallowing  of 
the  Sabbath,  xv.  32-36,  and  the  wearing  of  fringe?, 
XV.  37-41,  is  at  once  resumed  by  a  eomplicated 
account  of  a  rebellion  against  ]\Ioses.  which  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  rebels,  and  m  ihe  signal 
vindication  of  t!ie  authority  of  Moses,  the  privileges 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  exclu^ixe  right  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  to  the  priestho(xl  (xvi.,  xvii.).  Again 
the  narrative  t>lement  giv(>s  place  to  legislation 
rt  julating  the  duties,  relative  position  and  revenue* 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  (xviii.)  ami  the  mann(-r  *>[ 
puriti(-alion  afttr  diM'ilement  (xix.). 

These  laws  are  followed  by  a  section  of  continuous 
narrative.  Mose>  and  .\arun.  for  certain  rebellious 
words,  arc  divinely  warned  that  tln'V  will  not  be 
permitted  to  bring  the  people  into  tl  ■  jiroimsed 
land — a  warning  whiili  was  followed  soon  afterwards 
by  the  death  of  .\aron  on  Mount  Ifor.  I'Moin 
hauglitily  refused  Israel  permission  to  j)ass  through 
her  land  (xx.).  Sore  at  heart,  they  fretted  against 
God  and  Mo.ses,  and  deatllv  serpents  were  .sent  among 
them  in  chastisement,  l)ul  the  penitent  and  believing 
were  restored  by  th''  pow(r  ot  (kkI  and  tlit>  inter- 
cession of  Moses.  Then  Israel  turntd  north,  and 
brgan  her  career  of  conquest  liv  <lef(Mting  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorit'^.  and  C)g,  knii;  of  Ha.-,haii 
(xxi  ).  Her  success  struck  t^  rror  into  the  heart  of 
Haltk,  the  king  of  Moab  ;  lir  accordingly  sent  fo'' 
lia!  lain,  .1  lanious  sootlisavir,  with  the  r(>qu(  st  that 
he  would  curse  Israel  (wii.).  Inste.id,  however,  he 
lon-told  for  her  a  splendid  destiny  (xxui.,  xxiv.). 
f^ut  the  re.ditv  fell  pitifully  short  of  this  fair  ideal, 
for  Ibiael  at   once  suctumbed  tu   tiie  :^eductluns  of 
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.dnlatrv  and  impurity,^  and  thr  fearfu  pum.hn  . nt 
whi.  h  fell  upon  her  for  her  sin  was  only  sta>ed  by 
the  7oal  of  Phuiehas,  the  high  priesfs  son,  who  was 
rewarded  with  the  honour  of  perpetual  priesthood 
.,xv.  1-15.  Implacable  enmity  was  enjomed  agamst 
Midian    x\v.  16-18. 

■  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  book  the  narra- 
„vr  IS,  with  few  exceptions,  distinctly  priestly  in 
eomplexi.m  ;  the  vivid  scenes  of  the  older  narrative 
are  Ibsent,  and  their  place  is  taken,  for  the  most 

.at   <ither  by  statistics  and  legislative  enactments 
;,r  bv  narrative  .vluch  is  only  legislation  in  disguise. 
A  o'n.us  (xxvi.)  was  taken  at  the  end    as  at  the 
h,  ginning  of  tlie  wanderings  (i.).  which  shoued  that, 
except  (  aleb  and  Joshua,  the  whole  generation  had 
l.rished  (cf.  xiv.  29,  34).     Then  follow  sections  on 
the  law  of  inheritance  of  daughters,  xxvii.  i-n     i'< 
,,„„ounc.nK'nt  of  Moses'  imminent  death  and  t.ir 
.nnnmtment  of  Joshua  his  successor,  xxvi..  12 -2^, 
a  nri.-tly  calendar  delming  the  sacrifices  appropriate 
to  each  season  (xxviii.,  xxix.).  and  Uie  law  ol  v.)W> 
(XXX  )      In  accordance  with  the  injunction  ot  xxn  . 
i6-i8a  war  of  extermination  was  .uccessfnlly  und'T- 
taken  again.t  Midian  (xxxi.).     The  land  ea-^t  of  th.' 
Jordan  was  allotted  to  Reuben,  Cad  and  the  hall 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  condition  that  they  would  i.'ll) 
the  other  tribes  to  conquer  thew.  >t  (xxxu.).  Follow- 
ing an    itinerary    of    the    wanderings    from     tlie 
,  xodus  to  th.>  plains  of  Moab  (xxxiii.)  is  a  descnpt  i-  -n 
of  the  boundaries  of  tiic  land  ,dlott.  d  to  th-  various 

.  MoatMte  i.lolatry.  .md  intcrmarriaK.  with  the  Mulianites- 
ultinutdv.  it  would  seem,  the  ..in>,  Mory.  jK  give,  the  begm- 
mnR  ol  it,  vc.  1-5,  and  P  the  conclusion,  ft .  ''>-i»- 
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tril^cs  (xx.xiv.),  directions  for  tlie  Levitical  cities 
and  the  cities  of  r'^fuge  (xxxv.),  and,  last  of  all,  a  law 
in  narrative  form,  determining  that  heiresses  who 
possessed  landed  property  should  marry  into  their 
own  tribe  (xxxvi.). 

EvcTi  this  brief  sketch  of  tlic  book  of  Numbers  is 
(  nough  to  reveal  the  essential  incoherence  of  its  plan, 
and  the  groat  divergence  of  the  elements  out  of  which 
it  is  composed.  No  book  in  tlu;  Pentateuch  makes 
so  little  the  impression  of  a  unity.  The  ph(  nomena 
of  Exodus  ;ue  here  repeated  and  intensiiled  ;  a 
narrative  of  tlie  intenses''  moral  and  historical 
interest  is  broken  at  frecpien';  intervals  by  statistical 
and  legal  material,  some  of  whith,  at  least,  makes 
hardly  any  p'-etenco  to  be  connected  witli  the  main 
body  of  the  story.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
book  comes  from  P,  and  most  of  it  is  vury  e;  y  to 
detect.  No  possible  doubt,  e.g.,  can  attach  to 
i.-x.  28,  with  its  interest  in  priests,  Levites,  taber- 
nacle and  laws.  As  signihcant  as  the  contents  is  the 
style  which  is  not  seldom  diffuse  t('  tc^liousness,  e.g., 
in  the  account  of  Mie  census  (1.),  th>-  dedication  gifts 
(vii.),  or  the  regulation  of  the  movements  of  tlie  camp 
by  the  cloud,  ix.  15-23.  Cli.  x\-.,  uitii  its  laws  for 
offerings,  sacrifices  and  the  Sitih.dh  <  h.  x\ii.,  with 
its  vindication  of  the  special  prerogatives  of  tlu>  tribe 
of  Levi,  .111(1  ehs.  xviii.,  xix.,  wliich  regulate  the  duti'  s 
and  jni\il<'gi's  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  tlie  manner 
of  purific.  turn,  .wr  .iNo  unuiistak.ihlr.  (lis.  .xxvi.- 
x.xxi.,  as  even  thr  prehminaiy  sketch  ut  thi'  book 
would  suggest,  nui>t.  for  snnilar  reasons,  al^t  have 
the  same  origin.     To  V  also  dearly  belong  xxxiii. 
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„kI  xxx.v.  uith  thrir  statistical  bent,  and  xxxv  and 
xxxvi    uith  tlH-ir  interest  in  the  Lcvites  and  legis- 
lainii.     Br^idos  these  sections,  however,  the  pres- 
,  ,„,.  ui  V  i>  certain- though  not  always  so  easily 
,1.  t.rted,  as  It  IS  in  combination  with  JE-in  some 
,,|  l!ie  more  distmctively  narrative  sections,  e.g.  in 
the  account  of  the  spies  (xiii.,  xiv.),  of  the-  rebellion 
against  tlie  authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (xv^),  of 
the  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  xx.  1-13,  and  of  the 
settlement  east  of  the  Jordan  (xxxii.).     About  such 
narratives  as  the  deatli  of  Aaron,  xx.  22-29,  or  the 
zeal  and  reward  of  Phinehas,  xxv.  6-18,  thrrc^  can 

be  no  doubt.  11  M    f 

Wuh  thr  excrptitm  of  a  Iw  odd  vers>s,  all  that 
remains,  ;dt,r  deducting  the  passages  iv|';"^'^l  t<'- 
bclongs    to    the    pi()i)hetic    narrative    (Jh)-       1  "'■ 
radical   ditf.nncr   in   pouit    of   slyle   and   inteiv.ts 
iMween    J  K    and   P  occasi(mally  extends  even  to 
their  accomit  of  th.'  facts.     The  story  of  the  spirs 
furnishes  srv<  ral  striking   illustrations  of  tins  dit- 
f.rence.      In   JE   th.y   go   frmn   the   wilderness  to 
Il.lnnn   in   th.    Muith  of    Judali,  xiii- 22,  m  P  tiuy 
gf,   to   the    rMnme    north    of    Pal.stine,    \ni.    21. 
In  jE  Cal.b  is  th-  only  faithful  spy,  xih.  30,  xiv.  24, 
l'unit.slninwitlil"-l"i'->^'^'-6-.V'^-      TnJE  the  land 
i^fcrtil'.  l)ut  it^  inhabitants  are  invincible,  m  P  it  is 
a  barren  land,      Ihr  story  of  the  rebelli(m  of  Korali. 
Datluin  and  Abiiani  is  pcculiarlv  instru.  tivr  (xvi,). 
It  will  be  noticed   thai    Dathaii   and    Abirain   are 
nccasiunallv  ni.  nti'ini<l   by  th.  nis.  Ives,  ;,;'.   12,  2.'i. 
am!  Korah  by  Iiuum  ll.  jv.  5.    i')-     ^^  ''''^  ^^'"'  '" 
L.llowrd  np,  it  will  be  fouml  that   the  lebellion  <•! 
Uallum    and    Abiiam    is    essentially    against    the 
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authority  of  Moses,  whom  they  charge  with  disap- 
pointing their  hopes,  rv.  13,  14-     On  the  other  hand, 
the  rebelhon  iicadcd  by  Korah  is  traced  to  two 
sources  ^ :  it  is  regarded  in  one  of  these  as  a  layman  s 
protest  against  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  the  tribe  oi 
Levi   V   3   and.  in  the  other,  as  a  Levitical  protest 
against  the  exclusive  right  ..f  the  sons  of  Aaron  to 
the  priesthood,  vv.  8-11.     Perhaps  the  most   strik- 
ing difference  between  JE  and  P  is  m  the  account 
of  the  ark.      In   JE   it  g-^es  before  the  camp   x  33 
(ef  Exod.  xxxiii.  7).  in  P  the  tabernacle,  to  w Inch  it 
belongs,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  -  -Tip,  u.  17 >  ^l^i^l^  '^ 

foursquare. 

Much  m(ue  than  in  Cenesis,  and  .ven  more  than 
in  Exodus  hav(>  J  and  !■:  been  welded  together  in 
Numbers-so  closelv.  mdeed,  that  it  is  usually  all 
but  impossible  to  distinguish  them  with  certamty ; 
but   heiv,  as  in  Exodus,  tliere  are  occasional  prools 
of  rompositeness.     Tlu"  apparent  confusion  of  th^^ 
story  of  Balaam,  e.g.  (xxh.).  m  whi.h  (.od  is  angry 
with  Wuv  aftri  giving  bun  permission  t<.  go.  is  I0  be 
.xplained  bv  the  snnpl.'  fact  tliat  the  story  ,.  told  in 
b.ith  sources.     This  duplicaticni  i  xtends  even  to  the 
poetry  in  clis.  xxiu.  and  xxiv.  (cf.  xxiv.  8,  0,  xxm. 

^%here  is  not  a  trac.>  of  P  in  thf  Balaam  story. 
Ml  th.'  inm.intic  and  rehgiou..  as  nppose.l  to 
the  legal  and  thn.l.-gical  interest  <A  tlir  bo.ik.  1^ 
confined  to  the  pn.pl.tir  MTt.nn  (HO:  and  1 
greatly  to  bi;  regrett.Ml  that  muiv  n|  ,t  "i^-  '^^ 
1„.,.„  "pnserv.-d.        Tl."     Mructure    ol    th.    book 

»  Two  strau  uf  I'  .nc  plainly  visible  litre  ;   cf.  p.  74. 
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<■h'^i   it   has    been  displaced   in    the 

;'*r   ■  ,1    ,m  i»t  Israel  tempted  Jehovah, 

;;'';  J;  \;:y  safely  infer  that  .n«eh  has  been 

It.    But  .hat   Iras   been    prc-''""  ';  ;;,^S^' 

i;::^::;^;;;^;^^:;  .ere  often  e,nbahned,„ 

'"'TU--booU  of  Numl,ers  .brows  so„,e  l.glrt  or^the 

r        ;.„f  nnotrv  .IS  a  lustttrical  snurct  . 

itnnnrtiuico  of  ancient  potiiy  as  <i  ,,     i      i. 

.t^  a  dimcult  fragment  and  ref..s  It  t.  the  bo.^ 

,,  the  wars  of  Jehovah,  xxi.  14.  it  --*--;  '^^d 
tory  over  Sihon  by  a  <,Uf>tation  from  a  -^  -ballad 
.vhch  IS  referred  to  a  guild  of  -j^^f ;,  ^:^  ;.^^^  ,'„ 
.notes  the  ancent  words  with  which  t.  w  mors 
hroke  up  their  camp  and  returned  to  t  again  n. 
.-     ^h    and  U  relieves  its  wild  war-scenes  by  Ui» 

S^   m    tht.    boffks   of   Numbers,    Joshua   a^ 
Tndges  (e.g.  eh.  V.)   ultimatrlv  rest   upon   this  1 -s^ 
1:1   oi   L    wars   of    Jehovah.     '11-    '-;J-;. 
■iscnbr.l   to   r..d.an,.   which   iKvathes   !..■   full     on 
:;";Less  of  a  high  national  d-stmy,  may  M,.^ 
to  the  time  of  the  early  monanhy.  xxiv.  ,.  perhaps 
to  that  of  D.vid,  to  whom   xxiv.  'T^o  -'- 
be-  a  clear  allusion.     The   live   verses   »'>■  t   ^ '11  v 
Balaam's  words,  xxiv.  20-24,  are  appar.nlK  ^UU 


app 
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almost  carry  the  passage  down  to  theCircek  period 
(4th  cent.  i;.c.),  and  of  Asshur  in  v.  22  at  least  to 
the  Assyrian  period  (8th  cent.),  unless  the  name 
stands  for  a  Redawin  tribe  (cf.  Gen.  x.w.  3). 

Historically  P  is  of  little  account.     Tliis  i'-  most 
obvious  in   his  narrative  of  the  war  witli   Midian 
(xx.xi.),    in    which,    without    losing  a    single    man, 
Israel  slew  every  male  in  Midian  and  took  enormous 
booty.     It    is    suspicions    that    tlie    older    sources 
(JE)   ha\-e   not  a  single  word  to  say  of  so  remark- 
able a  \ictory  :  but  the  impossibility  of  the  story 
is  ^hown  by  the  fact  that,  though  all  tlie  males  are 
slain,  the  tribe  reappears,  as  the  assailant  of  Israel, 
in   the  days  of  Ciideon   (J'ld.   vi.-viii.).     The  real 
object  of  the  story  is  to  illustrate  the  law  governing 
the  distribution  of  booty,  xxxi.  27 — a  law  which 
is  elsewhere  traced,  with  much  more  probability,  to 
an  ordinance  of  Daxid   (i   Sam.   xxx.   24).     From 
this   unliistorical,    but    highly   instructive   chapter, 
W(  learn  the  tendency  to  refer  all  Israel's  legislation, 
whatever  its  origin,  to  Moses,  and  the  further  ten- 
dency   to    iinfl    .1    liistorical    precedent,    which    no 
doubt   once  existed,  for  the  details,  of  (he  li-gisla- 
tion.      It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  tlie  narra- 
tives of  1'  have  to  be  considered.     The  story  of  the 
fate  of  thi'  Sabbath-breaker  is  simply  told  to  em- 
l)lia^ize    th''    stringency   of    the    Sal)l)ath    law,    xv. 
32- j6,  the  particular  dilennna  in  i\.  ()  14  is  created 
as  a  precedent  hn'  the  institution  (>f  the  supplemen- 
tary passover.   the  case  of  the  daughter-,  of  Zelo- 
phi  had    .s(  rves   as    .i    histoiical    basis    lor    the    law 
governing    the   property   of   heiresses   (xxxvi.).     In 
other  words,    F  is  not  a  historian  ;  his  narrative, 
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rven  wliere   it   is   explicit,  is  usually  but  the  thin 
,h-.musc  of  legislation. 

.\s  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  almost  every  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  repre- 
..nted   bv   the   book   of    Numbers.     Through    the 
.torv  in  xxi.  4-1 1  we  can  detect  tlie  practice  of 
..rp'ent-worship,  which  we  know   persisted  to   the 
t,m.'  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  4)  I  ^nd  the  trial 
by  ordeal,  v.  ii-^i,  though  in  its  present  form  late, 
represents   no   doubt   a    very   ancient    custom.     F 
throws  much  light  on  the  usages  and  ideas  of  post- 
rxilic  religion.     But  it  is  to  the  prophetic  document 
w.'  must  go  for  passages  of  abiding  religious  power 
,n,l  value.     Here,  as  in  Exodus,  the  character  of 
Moses    offers    a    brilliant    study-in    his    solitary 
grandeur,  patient  strength,  and  heroic  faith;  steady 
fast   amid   jealousy,   suspicion   and   rebellion,    and 
vuKluated  by  God  Hims.lf  as  a  prophet  of  trans- 
r.ndent  privilege  and  power  (xii.  8).     Over  against 
the   narrow    assertions    of    Levitical    and    priestly 
pnTogative  (xvi.,  xvii),  which  reflect  but  too  faith- 
fullv  the  strife  of  a  later  day,  is  the  noble  prayer  of 
M.jsi's  that  God  would  make  all  the  people  prophets, 
and  put  His  spirit  upon  them  every  one.  xi.  aq. 
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Owing  to  the  comparatively  loose  nature  of  the 
connection  between  consecutive  passages  in  the 
legislative  section,  it  is  difficult  to  present  an 
adequate  summary  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
In  the  first  section,  i.-iv.  40,  Moses,  after  reviewing 
the  recent  history  of  the  people,  and  showing  how 
it  reveals  Jeliovah's  love  for  Israel,  earnestly  urges 
upon  them  the  duty  of  keeping  His  laws,  reminding 
them  of  His  spirituality  and  absoluteness.  Then 
follows  the  appointment,  iv.  41-43 — here  irrelevant 
(cf.  xix.  1-13) — of  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  second  section,  v.-xi.,  with  its  superscrip- 
tion, iv.  44-49,  is  a  hortatory  introduction  to  the 
nK)re  specific  injunctions  of  xii.-xxviii.,  and  deals 
with  the  general  principles  by  which  Israel  is  to  be 
governed.  Tlie  special  relation  between  Israel  and 
Jehovah  was  established  on  the  basis  of  the  dcca- 
logui'  (Ex.  >;x.),  and  witli  this  Moses  begins,  re- 
minding the  people  of  their  promise  to  obey  any 
further  commands  Jehovah  might  give  (v.).  But 
as  the  source  of  all  true  obedience  is  a  right  attitude, 
Israel's  deepest  duty  is  to  love  Jehovah,  serving 
Him  with  reverence,  and  '  keeping  His  claims 
=;teadily  before  the  cliildren  (vi.).  To  do  this 
effectively,  Isr.iel  must  uindmpromisingly  repudiate 
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ill  social  and  religious  intercourse  with  the  idolatrous 
peoples   of   the  land,  and  Jehovah   their  God  will 
stand  by  them  in  the  struggle  (vh.).      In  the  past 
the  discipline  had  often  indeed  been  stern  and  sore, 
but  it  had  come  from  the  hand  of  a  father,  and  had 
been  intended  to  teach  the  spiritual  nature  of  true 
religion  ;  worldliness  and  idolatry  would  assuredly 
be  punislied  by  defeat  and  destruction  (viii.).     And 
just  as  deadly  as  worldliness  is  the  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness,  a  spirit  as  absurd  as  it  is  deadly  ■. 
for  Israel's  past  has  been  marked  by  an  obstinacy 
so   disgraceful    that,    but    for    the    intercession    of 
Moses,  the  people  would  already  have  been  devoted 
to  destruction,^  ix.  i-x.   ii.     True  religion  is  the 
loving  service  of  the  great  God  and  of  needy  men, 
and  it  ought  to  1-e  inspired  by  reverent  fear.     Obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  commands  will  bring  life  and 
blessing,  disobedience  will  be  punislied  by  the  curse 
and  death,  x.  i2-xi. 

Tliis  hortatory  intioduction  is  succeeded  by  the 
specific  laws  which  form  the  main  body  of  the 
book  (xii.-xxvi.,  xxviii.).  Rouglily  they  may  be 
classified  as  affecting  (a)  religious  (xii.-xvi.),  (b) 
civil  (xvii.  XX.),  and  (c)  social  (xxi.-xxv.)  life,  the 
religious  being  made  the  basis  of  the  other  two. 

(a)  As  the  true  worship  is  jeopardized  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  sanctuaries,  these  sanctu-ries  are  declared 
illegal,  and  their  paraphernalia  are  lo  be  destroyed  ; 
worship  is  to  be  conhned  henceforth  to  one  sanctuary 
(xii.),  and  every  idolatrous  person  and  influence  are 

1  Ch  \.  6-9  IS  an  interpolation  ;  vv.  6,  7  a  fragmt-nt  of  an 
ilmurary  rclatini;  the  death  of  Aaron,  and  vv.  ».  9  tbe  scii.uation 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  priestly  functions. 
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to  be  exterminated  (xiii.).  The  holiness  of  thp 
people  is  to  be  main'  ,ied  by  their  abstaining  from 
the  flesh  of  certain  prohibited  animals  '  \iv.  i~2i, 
and  th(>  sacred  dnes  such  as  the  litlies,  xiv.  22-29, 
and  firstlings,  xv.  19-23,  are  regulated.  Religion 
is  to  express  itself  in  generous  considera+icMi  for  the 
poor  and  the  slave,  x\ .  1-18,  as  well  as  .n  the  three 
annual  pilgrimages  to  celebrate  the  ])ass()ver,  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  booths,  xvi.  1-17. 

{b)  Besides  the  local  courts  tlnre  is  to  be  a 
supreme  central  tribunal,  xvi.  18-20,  xvii.  8-13. 
No  idolatrous  symlxjls  are  to  be  used  in  the  Jehovah 
worsliip  ;  idolatry  is  to  be  punished  with  death, 
xvi.  21 -xvii.  7.  The  character  and  duties  of  the 
king  are  defined,  and  his  obhgation  to  rule  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Israel's  religion,  xvii. 
14-20 ;  the  revenues  and  pri\ileges  of  the  Levi- 
tical  priests  are  regulated  and  the  high  position  and 
function  of  the  prophets  are  defined  in  opposition  to 
the  representatives  of  superstition  in  heathen  reli- 
gion (xviii.).  Following  the  laws  affecting  the 
t)tricers  of  the  theocracy  are  laws — which  finely 
temper  justice  with  mercy— concerning  homicide, 
murder  and  false  witness"  (xix.).  A  similar  com- 
bination of  humanity  and  sternness  is  illustrated 
by  the  law.s — whether  practicable  or  not — regulat- 
ing the  usages  of  war,  xx.,  with  which  may  be 
taken  xxi.  10-14. 

•  Tliis  section  is  not  altouetlitr  in  the  spirit  of  Dent,  and  is 
fonnil  with  variations  in  Lev.  xi.  If  it  is  not  a  late  insertion  in 
Dent.  Ironi  Lev.,  probably  both  have  borrowed  it  from  an  older 
co<.le. 

2  Kindred  in  theme  is  xxi.  1-9,  dealing  with  the  expiation  of  an 

nneertain  murder. 
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(r)  Tlio  laws  in  xxi-xxv.  are  of  a  more  misr(>llan- 
iMius  nature  and  deal  with  various  phases  of  donie-^- 
tic  and  social  life — such  as  tlie  punishment  of  !lic 
nnfilial  st>n,  the  duty  of  neighbourliness,  tlic  pro- 
tection of  mother-birds,  tlie  duty  of  taking  precau- 
tions in  building,  the  rights  of  a  liusband,  tin- 
punishment  of  adultery  and  seduction,  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  classes  from  the  privilege  of 
worship,  the  cleanliness  of  the  camp,  the  duty  of 
htunanity  to  a  runaway  slave,  the  proliiltition  ol 
religious  prostitution,  the  regulation  of  divorce,  the 
dutv  of  humanity  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow,  and  of  kindness  to  animals,  the  duty 
of  a  surviving  brother  to  marry  his  brother's  clnld- 
K<s  widow,  the  prohibition  of  immodesty,  etc. 

By  two  simple  ceremonies,  one  of  thanksgiving, 
the  other  a  confession  of  faith,  Israel  acknowledges 
her  obligations  to  Jehovah  '  (xxvi.),  and  the  great 
speech  ends  with  a  very  impressive  peroration  in 
which  blessings  of  many  kinds  are  promised  to 
obedience,  while,  with  a  much  greater  elaboration 
of  detail,  disaster  is  announced  as  tiie  penalty  of 
disobedience  (xxviii.).  In  chs.  xxix.,  xxx.,  whit  h 
are  of  a  supplementary  natiue,  Moses  brielly  re- 
minds tlie  people  of  the  goodness  of  their  (iod.  and 
warns  them  of  the  disaster  into  whith  infidelity  will 
l>liinge  them,  though — so  gracious  is  Jelunah — 
piiiitence   will   be   followed   by   restoiatinn.     In   a 


m 


•  Cli.  xxvii,  \\hich,  l)esi(lcs  bcint;  in  the  ^rd  per'^on,  internip'>! 
the  connection  between  xxvi.  and  xxv  :.,  can  hardly  have  fortneil 
part  of  the  original  book.  It  prcicnues  the  inscription  of  the 
1  uv  on  stones,  its  rntitication  by  the  people,  anil  the  curses  to  be 

\Utered  by  the  Leviles. 
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powerful  conclusion  lie  sets  before  them  life  and 
de.itli  as  the  recompense  of  obedience  and  disobedi- 
ence, and  pleads  with  them  to  choose  life. 

The  speeches  are  over,  and  tlic  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  resumed.  In  a  few  parting  words, 
Moses  encourages  the  people  and  his  successor 
Josliua,  who,  in  .\x,\i.  14,  15,  23,  receives  his  divint> 
commission,  and  finally  gives  instructions  for  the 
rending  of  the  law  every  seven  years,  xx.xi.  1-13. 
Verses  16-30  (except  23)  constitute  the  preface  to 
the  fine  p(jeni  known  as  the  Song  of  Moses,  xxxij. 
1-43,  whi(l)  celebrates,  in  bold  and  striking  words, 
the  loving  faithfulness  of  Jehovah  to  His  apost^-itc 
and  ungrateful  people.'  This  poem,  after  a  few 
verses  in  which  Moses  finally  commends  the  law  to 
I^rat  1  and  himself  receives  the  divine  command  to 
ascend  Xebo  and  die.  is  followed  by  anotlier  known 
as  tlie  7)7t,'.s.s/;7;'  of  Moses  (x.xxiii.).  In  this  poem, 
wlii(  h  oiii^lit  to  be  compared  witii  Gen.  xlix., 
the  wiriiuis  tribes  are  separately  characterized  in 
language  which  is  oft(  n  simply  a  description  ^  rather 

'  The  soiil:  iiiu^t  he  inucli  later  than  Moses,  as  it  lU-scribes 
file  fttect,  I'.  1511..  on  Israel  ot  the  transition  from  the  nomadic 
life  of  the  desert,  v.  U),  to  the  settled  agricultural  life  of  Canaan, 
and  expressly  regards  the  da/s  of  the  e.xodus  as  long  past,  v.  7. 
It  is  dillici-.U  to  say  whether  the  enemy  from  wliom  m  vv.  34-43, 
the  singer  hopes  to  be  divinely  delivered  are  the  Assyrians  or 
the  Babylonians  :  on  the  wh.ole,  probably  the  latter.  In  that 
case,  the  poem  wnulil  be  exilic  ;  r.  36  too  aeeiiis  to  presu])pose 
the  exile. 

-  'Jhese  descriptions — to  say  nothing  of  v.  4  (.Moses  commended 
us  a  law) — are  conclusive  proof  that  the  poem  was  composed 
long  after  Moses'  tiiiu-.  Ktiiben  is  dwindling  ia  numbers, 
Simeon  lias  alre.xiy  disappeared  (as  not  yet  in  Gen.  xhx).  Judah 
is  in  at  least  temporary  distress,  and  the  banner  tribe  is  Ephraini, 
uhos.^    b;lory   and    power    are   e.oqiieiitly    described,    ;;.    13-17. 
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tliaii  a  l)enediction,  and  the  poem  concludes  with  an 
I  nthusiastic  expression  of  joy  over  Israel's  incom- 
[larable  God.  The  book  ends  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses  (xxxiv.). 

Deuteronomy  is  one  of  tlie  ej)0ch-making  books 
of  the  world.  It  not  only  profoundly  affected 
imuh  of  the  subsequent  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
I  lilt  it  left  a  deep  and  abiding  mark  upon  Hebrew 
ti'hgion,  and  through  it  upon  Cliristianity. 

The  problem  of  its  origin  is  as  interesting  as  the 
romance  wliich  attached  to  its  di.scovery  in  the 
n  ign  of  Josiah  (621  B.C.).  Generally  speaking,  the 
book  claims  to  be  the  valedicf  •  y  address  of  Moses 
to  Israel.  But  even  a  superficial  examination  is 
enough  to  show  that  its  present  form,  at  any  rate, 
was  not  due  to  Moses.  The  very  tirst  words  of  the 
book  represent  the  speeches  as  being  delivered  "  on 
the  otlier  side  of  the  Jordan  '" — an  important  point 
nbscured  by  the  erroneous  translation  of  A.V.  Now 
iloses  was  on  the  east  side,  and  obviously  the  writer 
to  wliom  the  east  side  was  the  other  side,  must 
himself  have  been  on  the  west  side.  The  law  prc- 
\iding  for  the  battlement  on  the  roof  of  a  new 
liouse.  xxii.  8,  shows  that  the  book  contemplates 
the  later  settled  life  of  cities  or  villages,  not  the 
nomadic  life  of  tents  ;  and  the  very  signihcani  law 
concerning  the  boundary  marks  which  had  been  set 
up  oy  ■'  those  (>f  the  olden  time,"  xix.  14,  is  proof  con- 

Levi  appears  !o  b<:  thoioughly  organized  and  helu  in  great 
respect,  vv.  8-1 1.  The  po-ni  mrst  have  been  written  at  a  time 
when  northern  Is-i-ael  was  enjoying  high  prosperity,  probably 
'iiinng  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  and  before  the  advent  of  .Xiuos 
(770  b.c.  ?). 
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ations 


that  the  people  had  been  settled   for  gener- 


in  the  land. 


The  negative^  ronclusion  is  that  the  book  is  not, 
in  its  present  form,  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  but  is 
a  product,  at  least  several  generations  later,  of  the 
settled  life  of  the  people.     Rut  it  is  at  oncepr^ked. 
Do  the  opening  words  of  the  book  not  commit  us 
expressly  to  a  belief  in  the  Mo-;:iir  authorsliip,  in 
spife  of   the   resultant    diltieulfies  ?     Is   it   not   ex- 
plicitly said  tlu.t  these  words  arc  his  words  :'     The 
answer  to  this  (juestion  lies  in  the  literary  freedom 
(lainiid     by   all    ancient   historians.      Thucydides, 
one   of    fh.e   mo.st    scrupulous   historians   who   ever 
wrote,  states,  in  an  interesting  pas- age,  the  principlt-s 
on  which    he   composed   his   speeches   (i.  22)  :  '"  As 
to  tlir  various  speeches  made  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
or  in  it^  course,  1  ha\e  found  it  dittu  ult  [n  retain  a 
memory  of  tiie  precise  words  which  ^  heard  spoken  ; 
arfl  so  it  was  with  those  wlio  broi.      I  me  refwrts. 
Tint   1   have  made  the  p(-rsons  say  what   it   seemed 
to  me  most  (i])i)or1une  f"r  them  to  say  m  vie\v   of 
each  situatiuu  ;  at   the  -ame  time   1   lia-.'e  adhered 
as  closely  as  iKis-ible  to  tiie  general   sense   oi  what 
was  actuallv  s^id."'      This  statement  represents  tiio 
geiK-ral  practice  of   the  ancient   world  ;   th(>  condi- 
tions of    historical    veracity   wen-   satished    if    the 
spicch  represented  the  spirit  of  the  speak<  r.     And 
tins,  as  we  sliall  si  e.  is  eminently  true  of  tin    ^ook 
of  Doutcronomv.  whieh   i>  an  elcupient   e\po  itioii 
and  applic.ition   of   principles   fundamental    to   the 
Mosaic  reliqion.     If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  urged 
that  the  book  contains  deliberate  assertions  tb.at  it 
was  written  by  Mosos — e.g.,  "  wh.  11  Moses  iiad  made 
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;m  end  nf  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  .1  book,"" 
\\.\i.  24,  et.  9 — the  simple  reply  is  that  this  very 
piirase.  "  all  the  words  oi  tliis  law,"'  is  elsewhere  used 
ut  a  body  of  law  so  small  that  it  can  be  inscribed 
upon  the  numorial  stone.-  of  thi'  altar  to  be  bet  up  on 
^^>ullt  libal,  xxvii.   3. 

W'f  -iro  free,  then,  to  consider  the  datuof  Deuter- 
iiioiny  by  an  examination  of  the  internal  evidence. 
Ill''  lat<'>t  possible  date  for  thi-  book,  as  a  whole, 
1-  dt  tirmincd  by  the  story  of  its  diseo\ery  in 
oji  i;.c.  (2  Kings  xxii.,  xxiii.).  There  can  b(^  no 
(I'Mibt  thn  tile  book  tlien  discovered  by  the  priest 
llilki.ili.  and  read  bv  the  clianctilor  Infore  the  king, 
\v,ii  l)i  uti  lonoiny.  it  is  called  tlie  b(jok  of  the 
I  o\('naut  (2  Kings  xxiii.  2),  but  it  clearly  cannot 
hive  l)ren  the  I'entateuch.  For  one  thmg,  tliat 
wa^  innih  too  long  ;  the  book  discovtTed  was  short 
etioai^h  to  ha  been  re. id  twice  in  one  day  (2  Kings 
wii.  <S.  10).  And  again,  tlie  swift  and  lerribk'  ini- 
pn -isiou  iihuk-  by  it  could  not  liave  been  made  by 
I  bi>ek  ,0  het»>rogene<)iis  in  its  conttnts  and  con- 
t.iiinng  romantic  narratives  sucli  as  tlie  patriarchal 
atones.  Nor  again  can  the  diseo\-ered  liook  lia\e 
bi'cn  ICxodiis  xxi. -xxiii.,  tlKtugh  that  is  .dso  called 
'h'  bodk  of  ti'e  (-oveiiai  t  (Kxod.  xxiv.  7)  ;  tor  some 
"t  the  most  important  points  in  the  succee-ling  re- 
toriiMtion  are  not  touched  in  th.it  book  at  all.  It 
N  cle.ir  from  the  11  .rratu'e  m  2  Kings  xxii.  ft.  that 
tiie  book  nni-^t  hav(  been  a  l.w  book  ;  no  ot'.ier 
meets  the  tacts  of  the  else  but  |)euti  roiioinv.  and 
this  meets  them  comjiletelv.  I'omt  lor  point,  tiio 
dft.TiJs  of  ,!■  reformation  are  paralleled  by  in- 
|iimtiun,>     I   DcutLTonuiuv- -uutdblv   the   abolition 
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of  idolatry,  the  concentration  of  the  worship  at  a 
single  sanctuary  (xii.).  tlit-  abolition  of  witchcraft 
and  star-worship,  and  the  celebration  of  the  pass- 
over.  Some  of  these  enactments  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  t)ut  Deuteronomy  is  the 
only  code  in  which  they  are  al!  combined.  621  n.c. 
then  is  the  latest  possible  date  for  the  composition 
of  Deuteronomy. 

It  is  possible,  iiowrvcr,  to  h.\  tho  date  more  pre- 
cisely. The  most  remarkable  element  m  the  legis- 
lation is  its  repeated  and  empliatic  demand  for  the 
centralisation  of  worship  m  "  the  place  which 
Jehovah  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes 
to  put  His  name  tturc,"  xn.  5.  Only  by  such  a 
centralization  could  th(^  Jcliovah  worship  be  con- 
trolled which,  at  t'v  numerous  shrines  scattered 
over  the  country,  u.  ^^  being  stainrd  and  confused 
by  tlie  idolatrous  practices  which  Israel  had  learned 
from  tlie  Canaanites.  This  demand  is  recognized 
assometlung  mw.  \u.  8.  In  the  nmth  and  eirhth 
centuries,  when  the  j)roplutic  narratnas  of  Genesis 
W'Te  written,'  these  shrin-s,  whicli  wtrr  the  scenes 
of  an  enthusiastic  worship,  are  lo\ingly  tra(  ed  back 
to  an  origin  in  p.itnarclial  tim.s.  .\s  late  as  750- 
733  B.C.,  Amos  and  Ilosca,  though  they  deplore  tlie 
excessc>  whit  h  charai  ttii/cd  tliose  sanctuaries,  and 
regard  their  worship  a.-,  largely  immoral,  do  not 
regard  the  sanctuaries  tlaau'-eKes  a>  actually 
illegal  ;  consequently  Deuteroiioiii\-  mu^t  be  later 
tliaii  7 ',5  Hut  tlie  Mtiiatiuii  was  (Acii  then  SO 
serious  that  it  must  soon  li.ive  o(iu:red  to  men  of 
practical  pKly  to  devise  plans  of  reform,  and  that 
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the  only  real  remedy  lay  in  striking  the  c\il  at  its 
j-.iots,  I.e.  in  abolishing  the  local  shrines.  The  lirst 
iinpurtant  blow  appears  to  have  been  strnck  by 
llr^rkiah.  who,  possibly  nnder  tli''  nitiuenu^  of 
Uai.ih,  is  said  to  have  removed  the  high  places 
(_'  Kings  xviii.  4),  and  tlie  inovement  must  ha\(^ 
l)(rn  greatly  helped  by  the  innnunity  whicli  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  enjoyed  during  the  invasion  of 
judjli  by  Sennacherib  in  701  b.c.  But  th'^  singular 
thing  i^  that  no  appeal  was  made  in  this  reform- 
at U)n  to  a  book,  as  was  made  in  hzi,  ;ind  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  would  ha\e  been  m;idr,  h.id  >ueli 
, I  book  b(H'n  in  existence.  Soinrwhric  th<  n  between 
ilezekiah  and  Josiah  we  may  supp(,se  the  book  to 
hive  been  composed. 

The  most  j)robable  supposition  is  that  tlie  re- 
iMiiuation  of  Ilezekiah  gave  tlie  hrst  impiil>e  to 
the  legislation  whii  h  aflcaw.irds  appeared  as 
hi  uteronomv.  But  in  the  terril)!'  reign  of  hi>  son 
Manasseh,  the  efforts  of  the  reformers  met  with 
\iiilent  .ind  bloody  opposition  Judah  was  under 
the  iron  heel  of  Assyria,  and.  to  the  aveiage  mind, 
this  would  prove  tlie  su;ieriority  of  tlu^  As-->ri.in 
-Mtls,  Judah  and  her  king,  Manas^eli.  unnld  seek 
111  thi  n  .lespi  I  ition  to  win  the  lavour  «^(  th''  Oriental 
pantheon,  and  thi^  no  doubt  explains  tlie  idolatry 
and  wor>liip  of  the  host  of  lieaven  whieh  tlonn^hed 
during  his  reign  even  within  tlie  t(in]ile  ilxlt.  It 
was  just  such  a  crisis  as  this  that  would  >  all  out  tlie 
lierie  condemnation  of  the  idol.itron>  high  places 
uhiih  ( h.iracteiizer,  Duteionomv  (<  f.  Ml.)  and 
create  the  imperative  demand  fot  s\irh  a  c(>nttul  of 
the   worship  .IS  was  only   possible   ly  ceiUrah/.iug 
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It  at  Jerusalem.  During'  this  period,  too,  sucli  a 
book  mav  very  well  have  been  hidden  away  in  the 
temple  by  some  sorrowing  heart  that  hoped  for 
better  days.  It  is  improbable  in  itself  (ef.  xviii. 
6-8),  and  nnju-!  to  tli.-  n.irr;itive  in  2  Kings  xxii., 
wiii.,  to  snpposi  that  tht'  book  was  written  by  those 
who  pretended  to  hnd  it.  It  was  really  lost  ;  had  it 
biTii  written  during  tlv'  earlier  part  of  Josiah's 
reign,  tin  re  w  i>  nothing  to  hinder  its  being  published 
■  it  onr.'.  In  .ill  probcd)ility,  then,  th(>  book  wa.s  in 
I  he  iniin  wnlttn  and  los  during  the  reign  of 
M  ini-^seh  icina  6G0  B.C.).  .t  has  been  observ(Hl 
til, it  in  some  .sections  tlu>  ^nd  pers.  sing,  is  used, 
in  others  the  pi.,  and  that  the  t(nie  of  the  j^lural 
passages  is  more  aggressive  than  that  of  the  singu- 
lar ;  the  contrast,  e.g.,  between  .\ii.  29-.U  (thou) 
ind  xii.  1-12  (you)  i-  unnhst.ikable.  We  might, 
th<  11,  limit  the  eonelusion  reached  above  by  saying 
lh.it  the  passages  in  which  a  milder  tone  prevails 
probably  c.ime  from  Ih  ./.eki  ih"s  reign,  and  the  more 
aggressive  sections  fiom  M.masseh's. 

This  date  agrees  with.  ( onehisiens  reached  (m 
other  grounds  concerning  other  i)art.s  ol  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  propliiii'  narratives  J  and  1.  were 
written  m  '<v  In  If'ie  (he  eighth  century  \-.i  .,  the 
priestly  coilc  (F)  is,  broadly  speakmg,  post-exilic' 
\ow  if  it  cjr  be  proved  that  Deuteronomy  knows 
J  li  an<l  «loes  not  know  1',  (he  natural  inference 
would  be  til, it  It  f.ills  l)etwcen  the  eighth  ,ind  tli' 
sixth  or  I'ifth  ccntur\-  I'.ut  this  can  i.isily  be 
proved,  for  both  in  its  narrative  and  iegislativi' 
p.irls.  DeutcriMiomv  r(  st>  on  )!'!.      .\s  an  ilhislraf  ion 
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nf  i\w  fornirr,  cf.  Deuteronomy  xi.  6,  where  only 
Dathan  and  Abiram  are  the  rebels,  not  Korali  as  in 
1'  (cf.  Niun.  xvi.  12,  25)  ;  as  an  illustration  of  tlv 
inter,  ef.  the  law  of  slavery  in  Exodus  xxi.  2{'f.  with 
thai  111  Deutcrnnomy  \v.  12-1H.  wliich  elearly  rests 
ujKMi  the  older  law,  hut  deliberately  gives  a  huniam^r 
turn  to  it,  extending  its  privileges,  e.g.,  to  the  female 
slave. 

Af;.iin  in  many  important  respects  the  legislation 
nf  Deuteronomy  either  ignores  or  conlliets  with 
tliat  of  P.  It  knows  nothing,  e.g.,  (A  the  forty-eight 
J.evitieal  cities  (Num.  xxxv.)  ;  it  regards  the  Levite, 
in  common  with  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  as 
to  h>'  found  everywhere  throughout  the  land,  xviii. 
i\  it  knows  nothing  of  the  provision  made  by  P 
tor  the  mainteuance  of  the  Levite  (Num.  xviii.)  ;  it 
commends  him  to  the  charity  of  th<'  worshippers, 
\iv.  2f).  Above  all  it  knows  nothing  of  P's  very 
sharp  aed  ieiportant  distinction  between  priests 
and  Levu.  s  (Num.  iii.,  iv.)  ;  any  Levite  is  cpialihed 
to  otticiate  as  jiriest  (rf.  tiie  remarkable  pliras(>  in 
xviii.  I.  "  the  priests  the  Levites '").  Deuteronemy 
imi>t.  therefore,  fall  bef(tre  P,  as  aft(  r  J  I".. 

A  not  ununjiortant  question  here  ari'^es  :  What 
precisely  was  the  extent  ol  the  book  ti.und  in  621 
l!.c.  ?  Certainly  the  legislative  section,  .\ii.-xxvi,, 
.\xviii..  possibly  the  preceding  hortatory  section, 
v.-xi..  but  in  all  prob-diilitv  not  the  introductory 
section,  i.  i-iv.  .40.  Tliese  three  ^(m  tiuns  are  .dl 
approximately  written  in  the  same  style,  but  i.  i- 
iv.  40  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
|)rovide  th<'  legislation  with  a  historical  introduetiuii 
bummanzing   the   narrative   -a    >.]'.••   u^nnuy   fn.... 
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Horeb  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land.  Cer- 
tam  passages,  e.g.  iv.  27-31,  seem  to  presuppose  the 
'•.xile,  and  thus  suggest  that  the  section  is  later  than 
the  book  as  a  whole.  The  discrepancy  between 
ii.  14,  which  r(>presents  the  generation  of  the  exodus 
as  having  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  v.  jff.  hardly 
makes  for  identity  of  authorship  ;  and  the  similarity 
of  the  superscriptions,  i.  1-5,  and  iv.  44-49,  looks 
as  if  the  sections  i.-iv.  and  v.-xi,  were  origmally 
parallel.  Whether  v.-xi.  was  part  of  the  book 
discovered  is  not  so  certain.  Much  of  the  finest 
rtligious  teaching  of  Deutt>ronomy  is  to  be  found 
m  this  bection  ;  but,  besides  being  disproportionately 
long  for  an  introduction,  it  lepeatedly  demands 
obedience  to  the  ■'  statutes  and  judgments,""  wliich, 
however,  are  not  actually  announced  till  eh.  xii.  ; 
it  seems  more  like  an  addition  prefixed  by  one  ulio 
had  the  commandnu'uts  in  xii.-xxvi.  before  him. 
Ch.  xxvii.,  which  is  narrati\e  and  interrupts  tlie 
speech  of  Moses,  xxvi,  xxviii.,  Ixsides  in  part  anti- 
cipating xxviii.  i5ff.,  cannot  iiave  formed  part  of 
the  original  Deuteronomy.  On  the  other  li.ind, 
xxviii.  was  certainly  included  in  it,  ;is  it  must  have 
been  precisely  the  threats  contained  in  tl.is  chapter 
that  produced  su(  h  consternation  in  Jo>iah  wh(  11 
lie  hi'ard  the  book  read  (2  Kings  \\ii.).  Tlie  horta- 
tory section  that  follows  the  legislation  (xxix..  xxx.), 
is  also  probably  late,  as  the  exile  appears  to  be  pr(>- 
supposed,  xxix.  28,  xxx.  1-3.  On  tiii^  suppo>ition, 
too,  the  references  to  till'  legislation  a.s  •'  tins  book," 
xxix.  20,  21,  xxx.  10,  are  most  natuiallv  <xplained. 
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nothing  less  than  a  providence  in  the  de\elopment 
(if  Hebrew  rehgion.     It  was  accompanied,  of  course, 
bv  incidental  and  perliaps  inevitable  evils.     By  its 
.  nitralization  of  worship  at  the  Jerusalem  temple. 
It  tended  to  mb  life  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
ni  those  religious  interests  and  sanctions  which  had 
1.  reived  their  satisfaction  from  the  local  sanctuaries  ; 
and  by  its  attempt  to  regulate  by  written  statute  the 
rtligious  hfe  of  the  people,  it  p-  ibably  contributed 
indirectly  to  the  decline  of  propiv-cy,  and  started 
ImmcI  upon  that  fatal  path  by  which  she  ultimately 
b.ramc   "the   people  of   the  book."     But   on   the 
uther   liand,    the   service   rendered    to   rehgion   by 
I)rut(Tonomy    was    incalculable.     The    worship    of 
trho\ah  had  been  powerfully  corrupted  from  two 
-Mirces;  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  early  influence 
..t    the    Canaanitish    Baal    worship,    practically    a 
•;.iture-worship,    which    set    morality    at    defiance, 
will.    1 8 ;   and   on   the   other,   from   her   powerful 
Assyrian   conquerors.     Idolatry   not   only   covered 
thr  whdle  land,  it  had  penetrated  the  temple  itself 
(i  Kings  xxiii.  0).     Tht   cause  ot  trut^  religion  was 
,it   stab-.     Tliere   had   been   sporadic   .ittempts   at 
vf'form,  but  Deuteronomy,  for  tin    tu>t  tin.-,  struck 
,tl  the  root  by  rendering  illegal  the  worsiiip     nomin- 
,illy  a   Jehovah,  but  practically  a   Baal  worship— 
which  was  practi.sed  at  tiie  local  sanctuaries. 

.\g.iin  Deuteronomy  rendered  a  grrat  service  to 
ivligion.  by  translating  its  large  spirit  into  demands 
which  could  bi'  a.pprehended  of  the  common  people. 
Th.-  book  is  splendidly  pr.ictical,  and  formed  a 
perhaps  not  nnneressarv  sniiplement  lo  the  tench- 
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ideals  embodied  in  suggestions  and  commands,  and 
this  is  done  in  Deuteronomy.     The  writers  of  the 
book  legislate  with  the  fervour  of  tlie  prophet,  so 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  eollertion  of  laws  as  "  a 
catechism  of  religion  and  morals.''     Doubtless  the 
jirophrts  liad  done  th(>  deepest  thing  of  all  by  in- 
sisting on  the  new  heart  and  the  return  to  Jehovah, 
but  they  had  offered  no  i)rogramme  of  practical  re- 
form.    Just    such    a    programme    is    supplied    by 
l)cuteronomy.   and   yet   it   is  saved   from   the   e.\- 
ternalism  of  being  merely  a   religious  programme 
by  its  tender  and  uniform  insistence  upon  the  duty 
of  /nviiit;  Jeliovah  with  the  whole  heart. 

The  love  of  Jehovah   to   Israel— love   altogether 
undeserved,    i.\.     5.    and     manifested     throughout 
history     in     ways    witlunit     number— demands    a 
human   response.     Israel   must   love   Him  with   an 
uncompromising  affection,  for  He  is  one  and  there 
is  none  else,  and  sh(>  must  expres.,  that  love  for  the 
(iod  who  is  a  spirit  invisible,  iv.   12,  by  deeds  of 
affection  towards  the  creatures  whom  (iod  has  made, 
even  to  the  beasts  and  the  birds,  x\v.  .},  but  most 
of  all  to  the  needy— th.^  stranger,  tiie  L(vit(\  the 
fatherless  and  tlie  widow.     Again  and  again  these 
are  commended   by  defmite  and   practiced  sugges- 
tions   to    th.>   ^.iKi-ositv   of    tlit^    people,   and    this 
generosity  i^  expcrted  to  express  itself  particularly 
on  occasions  of  publi(-  worship.     Religion  is  felt  to 
be  tlie  basis  of  morality  and  of  all  social  order,  and 
therefore,  even  in  the  legislation  propef  (xii.-'Xxviii.), 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  hortatory  introduction 
(v.-xi.K  its  cl.iims  and  nature  are  presented  first, 
liu:    book   abuuiidb   in   proiound   and   meniorabie 
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statement"^  touching  the  essenr^  of  reHgion.  It 
answers  the  question,  What  doth  thy  God  require 
of  thee  ?  X.  12.  It  reminds  the  people  th..t  man 
lives  not  by  bread  alone,  viii.  3.  It  knows  that 
wi  ilth  and  success  tend  to  beget  indiffer-nce  to  re- 
ligion, viii.  ijff.,  and  that  chastisement,  when  it 
comes,  is  sent  in  fatherly  love,  viii.  5  ;  and  it  presses 
liome  upon  the  sluggish  conscience  the  duty  of 
kindness  to  the  down-trodden  and  destitute,  with 
a  sweet  and  irresistible  reasonableness—"  Love  tlie 
sojourner,  for  ye  were  sojourners  in  the  land  of 
'  X.  19. 
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Joshua 


Tfn:  book  of  Josliua  is  the  natural  complement 
of  tlie  IVntateucli.  .Moses  is  dead,  but  tl-  peoj 
are  on  tlie  verg"  of  the  {)romised  land,  and  the  stoi  \ 
of  early  Israel  would  be  incomplete,  did  it  not 
rt'cord  the  conquest  of  that  land  and  her  establish- 
ment upon  it.  The  divine  purpo-c  moves  .ostlessly 
on,  until  it  is  accomplished  ;  so  "  after  tl  \\ath  (jf 
Moses,  Jehovali  spake  to  Joshua,"'  i.  i. 

The   book   falls   naturally   intt     three   divisions  : 
{a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xn.),      )  tlie  st  ttle- 
ment  of  the  land  (xiii.-xxii.),  (c)  tlie  la>t  words  and 
death  of  Joshua  (xxiii.,  xxiv.).     This  period  seems 
to  be  better   known   than   that   of  tli-   wilderness 
wanderings,    and,    especially    throughout    tue    first 
twelve  chapters,  the  story  moves  forward  with  a 
firm  tread.     On  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  assumes 
the    leadership,    and    makes    preparations    for    the 
advance  (i.).     After  sending  men  to  Jericho  to  spy 
and  report  upon  the  land  (ii.),  th^'  people  .solemnly 
cross  the  Jordan,  preceded  by  the  ark  (iii.)  ;  and, 
to  commemorate  the  miracle  by  which  their  passage 
had  been  facilitated,   memorial  stones  are  set   up 
(iv.).     After    circumcision    had    been    imposed,    v. 
i~9,  the  passover  celebrated,  v.  10-12,  and  Joshua 
strengthened    by   a    vision,    v.    13-15,    the   people 
assauli    and    capture    Jericho    (vi.).     This  'init'ial 
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success  was  followed  by  n  sharp  and  unexpected 
disuhter  at  Ai,  for  which  .vchan,  by  his  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  ban,  was  held  guilty  and  punished 
with  death  (vn.).  A  renewed  assault  upon  Ai 
was  this  time  successful'  (viii.)-  Fear  of  Israel 
induced  the  powerful  (jiboonite  clan  to  make  a 
league  with  'lie  conquerors  (ix.).  Success  continued 
to  remain  with  Israel,  so  that  south  (x.)  and  north, 
xi.  1-15,  til''  arms  of  Israel  were  victorious,  xi.  16- 

Much  of  tlie  land  rnnained  still  unconquered, 
but  arrangements  were  made  for  its  ideal  distribu- 
tion. The  two  and  a  half  tribes  had  already  re- 
ceived tiieir  inheritance  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
rest  of  the  land  was  allotted  on  the  west  to  the  re- 
maining tribes.  Judah's  boundaries  and  cities  are 
tirst  and  most  exhaustively  given  ;  then  conu; 
Maii.isscli  and  E})hraim.  with  meagre  records, 
followed  by  Benjamin,  which  again  is  exhaustive, 
th  n  by  Simeon,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali 
and  Dan  (xiii.-xix.).  Three  citie-^  on  either  side  of 
Jordan  wire  then  set  apart  as  cities  of  refuge  for 
umocent  homicides,  and  lor  the  Levites  forty-eight 
cities  with  their  ;  asture  land,  xx.  i-xxi.  42.  As 
Israel  was  now  in  pu>S'  .ion  of  the  1  md  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  promise,  xxi.  43-45,  Joshua  dis- 
missed the  two  and  a  half  tribes  to  their  eastern 
home  with  ccuumendation    and   c  Jiortation,   xxii. 


:5 


'  The  book  of  Joshua  ilescribes  only  the  southern  and  northern 
canipaigns ;  it  gives  no  details  concerning  the  coniiurst  of 
Central  Palestine.  Tiiis  omission  is  apparently  due  to  the 
Uoutcronomic  redactor,  who.  in  place  of  the  account  itself,  t:;ves 
a  briet  idealization  ol  Us  results  m  vui.  30-35. 
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T-8.  Iiinirring  th"  'H'vcrc  displeasure  of  the  other 
tribes  by  bniluiii;,'  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sehisinatie  altar,  tluy  e.'.plaiiK  1  that  it  was  intended 
only  as  a  nienicrial  and  as  a  witness  ot  their  kinsliip 
witli  Israel,  wii.  i)-_]-\. 

The  book  eonehides  with  two  farewell  specrhes, 
the  tirst  (wiii.)  eouehed  in  general,  the  second 
\xi\'.  1-23.  in  soniev.hat  more  jiartienlar  terius,  in 
whieh  Joshua  reminds  the  [^fople  oi  the  goodness 
of  their  (iod.  warns  them  against  idolatry  and  inter- 
marriage with  the  natives  of  the  land,  and  urges 
u[)on  them  the  peril  of  eomi)romise  and  the  duty  of 
rendering  Jehovah  a  whole-hearted  service.  The 
jieople  solemnly  pl((lgc  themselves  to  obedience, 
.wiv.  23-28.  Tlun  J(jshua"s  dea'h  and  burial 
are  recorded,  and  j)a-t  was  linl«'d  to  present  in  the 
burial  of  Joseph's  boiK  s  (Gen.  1.  25)  at  last  in  the 
promised  land,  .\.\i\'.  29-  ;■;. 


The  documentary  sources  which  lie  Lit  the  basis 
of  th(>  Pentateuiii  are  present,  though  in  different 
l)rojK)rtions.  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  their  main 
features  are  easily  recognizable  The  story  of  the 
contpirst  (i.-xii.)  is  told  by  the  prophetic  document 
JR.  while  the  geographical  section  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  (xiii.-xxii.)  belongs  in  the  main  to 
the  priestly  document  P.  Joshua,  in  conmion  with 
Judges,  Samuel  (in  part)  and  Kings,  has  also  been 
Very  plainlv  subjected  to  a  redaction  known  to 
criticism  as  the  iJeuteroiiomic,  because  its  phraseo- 
logy and  point  of  view  are  those  of  Deuteronomy. 
This  redactional  element,  which,  to  any  one  fresh 
irom    tiio  siLiuy   ui   DeuUionomy,  is  very  easy   to 
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ilrtcct,   is  more  or  less  ( 


onspicuous  in  all  of  ili 


J 


'•4 
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first  twelve  chapters,  but  it  is  es})ecially  so  in 
ciis.  i.  and  xxiii.,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  tlie 
student's  'e   to   read   tliese   two  chapters   very 

cnrefully,  m  order  to  familiarize  hmiself  with  the 
ii;iture  of  the  intluence  of  the  Deuleronijmic  re- 
(l.ietion  ujiOii  tlie  old(>r  prophetico-historical  ma- 
terial. V  ery  significant,  e.g.,  are  such  phrases  as 
"the  land  which  Jehovah  your  (iod  giveth  you  to 
possess,"  i.  II,  Deuteronomy  xii.  i  :  c  cjually  so  is 
the  empliasis  upon  the  law,  i.  7,  .xxiii.  6,  and  the 
injunction  to  "love  Jehovah  your  God,"  xxiii.  11. 
The  most  serious  effect  of  the  Deuteronomic  in- 
llu'iice  has  been  to  present  the  history  rather  from 
.III  ideal  than  from  a  strictly  historical  point  of 
\itw.  According  to  the  redaction,  e.g.,  the  cuii- 
ijuest  of  Canaan  was  entirely  effected  within  one 
generation  and  under  Joshua,  whereas  it  was  not 
( onipletely  effected  till  long  after  Joshua's  dealli  : 
indeed  the  oldest  source  frankly  admits  that  in  many 
districts  it  was  never  thoroughly  efftn-ted  at  all 
(Jiuh  i.  27-36).  A  typical  illustration  of  the  Dvu- 
trrunomic  attitude  to  the  history  is  to  be  fomid 
in  tlie  statement  that  Joshua  obliterated  the  pt  ople 
of  Ciezer,  x.  33,  which  directly  contradicts  the  older 
statement  that  Israel  failed  to  drive  them  out,  xvi. 
10.  Tlie  Deutcronomist  is,  in  reality,  not  a  historian 
Ijiit  a  moralist,  interpreting  the  history  and  the 
fc>rci^s.  divine  as  well  as  human,  that  were  moulding 
It.  To  him  the  conquest  was  really  complete  in  the 
;.'''neration  of  Joshua,  as  by  that  time  the  faciors 
wi're  all  at   work  which  would  ultimiteh'  coTirH-l 

* 'J  ' ' ' i 

•uccess.     The  persistency  of  the  Deuteronomic  in- 
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fluence,    even    long    after    the    pries 


,-ed  by 


vh 


cod 
hough 


e    was 


written,  is  \ 

bodii-d   in   a   priestly  passage,   is  v.^   spirit   of 

Deuteronomy  (cf.  Deut.  xix.).     As  passage  is 

not  found  in  the  Septuagint,  it  is  probably  as  late 
as  tht^  tliird  century  hx. 

P  is  very  largely  represented.  Its  presence  is 
recognized,  as  usual,  by  its  language,  its  point  of 
view,  and  its  dependence  upon  other  parts  of  tlie 
Pr'itat(.'uch,  demonstrably  priestly.  Wiule  in  the 
older  scurces,  e.g.,  it  is  Jushua  who  di\  ides  tlie  land, 
xviii.  \o,  in  P  not  only  is  Eleazar  the  prief'it  associated 
with  aim  as  Aaron  with  Moses  (E.xod.  viii.  5,  16), 
but  he  is  even  named  before  him  (xiv.  i,  cf.  Num. 
wxiv.  17).  It  is  naturally  also  this  document 
which  records  the  hrst  passover  in  the  promised 
land.  V.  10 -I.?.  The  cities  of  refuge  and  the  Levi- 
tical  cities  are  set  apart  (\x.,  xxi.)  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  prescribed  in  a  priestly  chapter  of 
Numbers  (xxxv.).  Tlie  prominence  of  Judah  and 
I'enjamin  in  the  allocation  of  tlie  land  is  also  signi- 
tieant.  Tlie  ^ei'tmn  ou  the  memorial  altar,  xxii. 
9-34,  apparently  belonging  to  a  later  stratum  of  P, 
is  clearly  stani))cd  ,is  priestly  by  its  whole  temper- 
its  formality,  r.  14,  its  representation  of  tlie  "  con- 
gregation '■  as  acting  unanin;-)usly,  r.  16,  its  repeti- 
tions and  stereotyped  phraseology,  and  by  the 
prominence  it  gives  to  "  Phinehas  the  son  of  Kleazar 


the    pru■^t, 


30-3^ 


riiat    this    document    in 


Joshua  was  partly  narrative  so  well  as  statistical  is 
also  suggested  by  its  very  V>rief  account  of  Achan's 
sin  in  cli.  vii.,  and  of  the  ticachery  and  punishment 


'f    thi-    (iibeiimtf 


17- ^i — an    account    which 
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in;iy  well  iiave  been  fuller  in  the  original  form  of 
the  (lorunient. 

The  nK«t  valuable  part  of  Joshua  for  historical 
purposes  is  naturally  that  which  comes  from  the 
prophetic  document,  which  is  the  oldest.  It  is  here 
that  tlie  interesting  and  concrete  detail  lies,  notably 
in  (lis.  i.-  \ii.,  but  also  scattered  throughout  the  rest 
<>i  the  book  in  some  extremely  important  fragments, 
wiii.h  indicate  how  severe  and  occasionally  unsuc- 

■  -111!  was  the  struggle  of  Israel  to  gain  a  secure 
I'wtmg  upon  certain  parts  of  the  count'-y.'  Many 
ot  the  dithculti(>s  revealed  by  a  mmute  study  of  i.- 
\ii.  ninke  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  prophetic 
i! 'Miiiient  is  really  composite  (JE),    but  owing    to 

1.^    thorough  blending  of  the  sources  the  analysis 

■  peculiarly  dillicult  ;nd  uncertain.  That  there 
.  rr  varicms  sources,  however,  admits  i,f  no  doubt. 
Hie  story  of    the  .Tossing    of  the    Jordan  in    chs. 

1.,  iv..  if  W(>  follow  it  ( arefully  step  by  step,  is  seen 
to  l)c  uiiiiitrlligible  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a 


iitv. 


n  m 


17  all  The  people  are  idready  over  th 


l"r(i.m.  but  in  iv.  4,  5,  the  implication  is  tliat  they 

:     "Ulv  a!)out    to  cross.     Ch.   iv.   2   repeats  ui.    /_' 

liiKM    word    tor    word.     In    iv.    9    the   memorial 

'ones  an-  to  br  placed  m  tiir  Jordan,  in  iv.  20  at 

'il^ii.     In   \ii.    .'5//.   2(n,,   Aehan  alone  appears  to 

■'■  Monrd,  in  V.  251    the  family  is  stoned  too.     A 

;nil  ir  confusion  prevails  ui  th'-  story  of  the  fall  of 

iniiio  (vi.;,     In   one   version,   Israel   marches  si\ 

!iys  silentlv  round  th.-  city,  and    on  the  seventh 

'iH'y  shout  at  the  word  of  Joshua  ;  on  the  other,  they 
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man  li  mum 


1  sevt'ii  times  in  one  dav,  and  the  seventh 


tinv  tlu'V  sliout  at  tiic  blast  ol  tin-  trumpet. 
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.aid  to  show  that  tl 


jKjphetic 


Kit  Uie  pi(jpliei 
document,  as  we  have  it,  is  romposite,  tliough  tlien' 
can  seldom  be  any  manner  ol'  eertainty  about  tuc 
ultimate  analysis  into  its  J  and  E  constituents. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  iMtlated 
notices  of  the  struggle  v/ith  the  CannauitfS  scatter  d 
throughout  \iii.-xxii.  and  n^peated  in  Judges  i.  are 
from  J,  while  eh.  \Kiv.,  with  its  inten-st  in  Sliechcm 
and  Joseph,  and  its  simple  but  significant  stato- 
mt'ut,  "They  presented  themselves  before  C^rf 
(Elohim),"'  wiv.  i.  is  almost  entirely  from  E. 

It  used  to  be  maintained,  on  the  strength  of  a 
phrase  in  v.  i—""  until  ivc  were  passed  over  "'— 
that  th.>  bni>k  of  Jo.shua  must  have  been  written 
by  a  contempnr  irv.  But  the  trui'  reading  there  is 
undoubtedly  that  given  by  tlie  Septuagint- 
uutil  lluv  passed  ovt-r — vliich  involves  only  a  very 
slight  (hangf  111  111''  IIfbr(nv.  On  what,  then,  do 
the  nairative<  oi  Ihi'  book  r-'ally  rest  ?  The  answer 
issuggesteil  by  \.  12,  i;,,  wlnre  the  historian  appeals 
to  th-'  t)ook  of  fa-har  in  eoiit.rm.ition  of  an  incident 
in  Josliui's  southern  (  iinpaign.  Doubtless  the 
wholi^  battle  was  <lescribeJ  in  0110  of  the  war- 
ballads  in  tins  famous  colliM^tion  (<f.  Jud.  v.),  and 
it  is  not  unrr  1.... luable  t'>  sui))>osc  that  f)ther  narra- 
tives in  the  book  of  Joshin  siinil,,rly  rest  upn;, 
other  ballads  now  for  ever  lo>t.  The  .  .inture  e! 
Jericho,  e.g..  iim\-  well  h.ive  been  *  omniemorated  in  a 
stirring  son:;  wlinh  w.is  an  iiispiratiiMi  alike  to  faith 
,ind  patriotiMii 

If,   howevei,  it   be  true  lh.it   the  ljo<d:  of  Joshu. 
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lias  thus  ;i  poetic  basis,  it  is  only  fair  to  Rmembcr 
that  its  prose  nanativcs  must  not  be  treated  as 
f     bald  historical  annals  ;   they  must  be   interpreted 
in  a  poetic  spirit.     There  is  the  more  reason  to  in- 
>ist  upon  this,  as  a  later  editor,  by  a  too  inilexiblo 
literalism,  has  misinterpreted  the  very  jxissage  from 
the   I)n()k   of   Jashar   to   which    we   have   alluded. 
\\'li;i(   the  precise  meaning  of  Joshua's  fine  apos- 
tiujilu'    to   sun   and   moon    may   bt\   is   doubtful — 
\\h'  tlicr  a  prayer  for  the  prolongation  of  the  day 
(ir  rathi  r  perliajis  a  praycM"  for  thv  sudden  oncoming 
I'f   darkness.     The    words    mean,    "Sun,    be    thou 
>till,"  and  if  this  be  tlie  player,  it  would  perliaps  be 
answered    by    the    furious    storm    which    followed. 
But.  in  <ither  case,  the  appeal  to  the  sun  and  moon 
to  lend  their  help  to  Israel  in  her    ba.ltles  is    ob- 
viously poetic — a  fine  conception,  but  grotesque  if 
htii.dly  pre.^st.'d.     This,  however,  is  just    wh.it  has 
1)1 'ii  done  by  the  editor  who  add*  d  .\.  14,  and  thus 
I  ii  ated  a  miracle  out  of  the  bold  but  appropriate 
imagery  of  the  poet.     Similarly  it  is  not  mxessary 
to  suppose  that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  with- 
out the  striking  oi  a  blow  on  the  part  of  Israel,  for 
this  too  may  be  poetry.     It  may  '•(>  just  the  imagin- 
ative way  of  saying  that  no  walls  can  stand  before 
I  hiiv.ili  uh.ii  Wr  ligiits  for  Hi-,  people.     That  this 
'     iIm     IV, d    nu  juing  of    the   story,  and    that    th(  re 
i'.iT  more  o[  a  struggle  than  the  poetical  n.nrativc 
I't  (  h.  \i.  \\ould  lead  us  to  believe,  is  madt^  highly 
prol),d)le  hv  thealtogetlKr  lucideul.d  l)ut   v .  ry  «'.\- 
I'lirit  st. dement  in  .\xiv.  11.  "  Tiie    nun  of   Jeruho 
./""!,'///  against  you." 
With  Us  large  geogiLiphical  il»  nuiit   lliu  book  of 
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Joshua  is  not  particularly  rich  in  scenes  of  direct 
religious  value  ;  yet  the  whole  narrative  is  inspired 
by  a  sublime  faith  in  the  divine  purpose  and  its 
sure  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  In  parti'^ilar, 
the  story  of  the  fiibconitcs  suggests  the  permanent 
obligation  f  reckoning  with  God  in  affaus  of 
national  policy,  ix.  14,  while  Gilgal  is  ::  reminder  of 
the  duty  of  formally  commemorating  the  bene- 
ficent providences  of  life  (iii.,  iv.).  Tlie  story  of 
Achan  reveals  the  national  bearings  of  indi\  iual 
conduct  and  the  large  and  disastrous  consequLUces 
of  individual  sin.  The  valedictory  addresses  of 
Joshua  are  touched  by  ,;  line  sense  of  ti  •■  import- 
ance of  a  grateful  and  uncompromi^  ag  fidelity  to 
God.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  tiling  in  the  b  ik 
is  the  \ision  of  thi'  hcavcnl}  leader  encouraging 
Joshua  on  the  e\-('  of  his  peiilous  r.:uiipaii.:'i,  v. 
i,i--i5,  a  noble  imagination,  iitted  to  remind  tliose 
wlio  are  fighting  th.^  battles  of  tlie  Lord  that  they 
are  sustained  ^aid  aided  bv  iorc',  unsien. 


The    Prophetic    and    Priestly 
Documents 

Of  the  three  principal  documents,  J,  E  and  P,  to 
uhuM'  fusion  is  due  the  account  of  Israel's  origin 
.ind  early  history  contained  in  the  Hexateuch, 
nothing  an  be  known  except  by  inference  ;  but 
within  certain  limits  their  date  and  origin  may  be 
fixed.  In  Genesis,  J  and  E  alike  love  to  trace  the 
sacred  places  of  the  Hebrews  to  some  revelation 
or  incident  in  tlie  life  of  the  patriarchs.  Now  from 
th'.'  prominence  assigned  to  Hebron  in  J,  togethi  r 
witii  the  role  assigned  to  Judah  in  the  story  of 
JiKcph,  xxxvii.  26,  and  the  special  interest  in 
Judah  displayed  by  Genesis  xxxviii.,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  J  originated  in  Judah  ;  while  the  special 
attention  paid  in  E  to  the  sanctuaries  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  such  as  Shechem  and  Bethel,  is  not  un- 
nasonal)ly  held  to  imply  that  E  originated  111 
'^rael. 

It  is  impossible  to  as,-,ign  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate date  to  the  origin  of  these  documents,  but 
they  can  hardly  br  earlier  than  the  nuMian  Iiy, 
which  is  clearlv  alluded  to  in  Genesis  xxxvi.  ji. 
Such  incident. u  stat«'ments  as  tli.it  the  Canaanite 
Wdb  Ihoi  in  th''  land,  .\ii.  6,  xui.  7,  imply  that  by  the 
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author"^,  time  the  situation  had  changed  ;  and,  as 
their  subjection  was  not  attained  till  the  time  of 
Solomon  (r  Kings  ix.  21)  the  documents  can  hardly 
bo  earlier  than  tliat.  The  sanctuaries  glorified  in 
the  Pentateuch  are  the  very  sanctuaries  at  whicli 
a  sumptuous  but  misguided  worship  was  practised 
as  late  ;is  the  eiglith  century,  in  tiie  days  of  Amos 
and  IIos<\i  (cf.  Amos  iv.  4;  Hosea  xii.  11);  but, 
g.jnerally  speaking,  the  conception  ol  God  fcnmd 
in  the  prophetic  history,  though  as  robust  and  in- 
tense as  tliat  of  the  early  prophets,  is  more  primi- 
tive. It  is  not  afraid  of  anthropomorphisms 
((jen.  iii.  8  ;  Exod.  iv.  24),  and  theophanies.  and  it 
has  not  very  clearly  grasped  the  idea  that  (k)d  is 
sjMrit.  On  these  grounds  alone  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  i)lace  the  prophetic  documents  somewhere 
between  Solomon  and  Amos.  J  probably  Ijelongs 
to  tlu!  ninth  century,  and  E,  which,  as  we  saw 
reas(jn  to  believe,  was  later,  to  the  eightli. 

P  t.ikes  us  into  a  totally  different  world.  The 
wililuMy  of  tlie  jiropiietic  documents  has  disap- 
peared ;  poetry  lias  given  place  to  legislation, 
th''0|:)hany  to  rituai,  religion  to  tlu-ologv.  From 
ih''  late  historical  books,  such  as  Ezra-Neiieiniah, 
we  h\nn  that  It^galism  dominated  post-exilic  reli- 
gion to  an  extent  out  of  all  projiurtion  to  wiiat 
can  i)e  i)roved,  or  what  i.s  probable,  for  i)i(-exilic 
times  ;  and  it  would  be  natural  to  supposi'  that 
aiiotlur  writing,  sueli  as  P.  dominated  by  jjircisely 
the  same  spirit,  is  a  i)roduct  of  the  s.une  tim(\  This 
supposition  ixromes  a  practical  certainty  m  the 
light  of  two  or  thnc  facts  l-'irstly.  in  not  a  lew 
respects  I*  i-,  >it  vari.ince  v.itii  tiie  legislative  pro- 
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pramme  drawn  up  by  the  exilic  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xl.-xlviii.)-  Now  if  P  had  been  ni  existence,  such 
d  programme  would  have  btcn  unnecessary,  and, 
in  any  case,  Ezekiel  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
contradict  a  rode  which  enjoyed  so  venerable  a 
sanction  and  bore  tlie  honoured  name  of  Moses.  It 
IS  easier  to  suppose  that  Ezekiel's  programme  is  a 
trntative  sketch,  which  was  modified  and  improved 
upon  by  the  authors  of  P.  Again  there  was  every 
inducement  during  and  immcdiati'ly  after  the  exile 
lu  formulate  defmitely  the  ritual  practice  of  pre-exilic 
times,  and  to  modify  it  in  the  direction  of  existing 
or  future  needs.  So  lirrg  as  the  teniplr  stood, 
custom  could  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  thr  ritual 
tradition,  but  the  violent  breacli  with  their  rountry 
and  their  past  would  impose  upon  the  exiles  the 
niMTssity  of  sccurmg  those  traditions  in  permanent 
and  accessible  form.  P  is  therefore  referred  almost 
unanimously  by  scholars  to  the  exilic  and  early 
por-t-exilic   age,    and    may   be   roughly   put    about 

500    B.C. 

The  documents  J,  E  and  P,  which,  for  conveni- 
ence, we  have  treated  as  if  each  were  the  product 
of  a  single  pen,  represent  in  reality  movements 
uliich  extended  over  decades  and  e\en  cen- 
turies. The  Jehovist,  e.g.,  who  traces  the  descent 
of  sheplierds,  musicians,  and  workers  in  .netal 
to  ;intediluvian  times  (dvn.  \v.  19-22),  cannot 
he  t!u'  Jeh()\ist  who  told  tlie  story  of  the  Elood, 
\y\nrh  interrupted  the  continuitv  of  human  life. 
IImm-  (hstinctions  are  known  to  criticism  as  j', 
r,  etc.;  but,  though  they  stand  for  undoubted 
literary  facts,  it  is  altogether  futile  to  attempt,  on 
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this  basis,  an  analysis  of  the  entire  document  into 
its  component  parts.  Tlie  i)rescnce  of  several 
hands  may  also  be  detected,  though  not  so  readily, 
in  E.  Most  scholars  suppose  J  to  precede  E,  but 
one  or  two  reverse  tin-  order.  Tlie  truth  is  that 
tliere  arc  passages  in  J  inspired  by  sph^ndid  prophe- 
tic conceptions,  which  must  be  later  tlian  tlie 
earliest  edition  of  E  ;  and  the  moment  it  is  recog- 
ni/^ed  that  a  long  period  elapsed  before  either  docu- 
ment reached  its  present  form,  the  question  of 
priority  becomes  relatively  unimportant. 

P  is  even  more  obviously  (he  result  of  a  long 
process  marked  by  repeated  additions  and  refine- 
ments. Numbers  xvui.  7,  e.g.,  imjilies  that  ordi- 
nary priests  might  pass  within  the  vail,  whereas 
in  Leviticus  xvi.  tliis  is  possible  only  to  the  higli 
priest,  and  even  to  him  only  once  a  year.  Exodus 
xxix.  7  represents  only  the  high  priest  as  anointed, 
E.xodus  xxviii.  41  the  otlu'r  priests  as  well.  The 
section  in  Exodus  xxx.  i-io  on  the  altar  of  in- 
cense must  be  later  than  the  list  in  xxvi.  ji-37, 
where  it  is  not  mentioned.  Tlie  age,  too,  at  wliicii 
the  Levites  might  enter  upon  their  service  appears 
to  have  been  repeatedly  clianged  ;  in  Numbers  iv. 
3  it  is  put  at  thirty  years,  in  viii.  24  at  twenty-five 
(ana  i  Chron.  xxiii.  24  at  twenty).  All  this  only 
sliows  the  unceasing  attention  that  was  paid  by 
tlie  priests  to  the  problem  of  worsliip  ;  and  the 
length  of  the  period  over  which  this  attention  was 
spread  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  even  in 
the  third  century  n.c,  as  we  know  from  tlie  Sep- 
tuagint,  tht<  Hrl)n  w  text  of  E.xodus  xxxv.-xl.  was 
not  abv^luti'ly  lixicl. 
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We  may  conceive  the  composition  of  the  Penta- 
ttuch  to  have  passed  through  approximately  the 
foliow.ng  stages.  Earhest  of  all  and  fundamental 
to  all  come  the  ancient  traditions  and  the  ancient 
poetry,  such  as  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  book  of  Jashar.  Upon  this  basis,  during 
tlu'  monarchy  men  of  prophetic  spirit  in  both  king- 
doms—not improbably  at  the  sanctuaries — wrote 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people.  These  docu- 
ments, J  and  E,  were  subsequently  combined  into 
a  single  history  (JE),  possibly  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, though  how  long,  if  at  all,  J  and  E  continued 
to  enjoy  an  independent  existence  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Durmg  the  exile,  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy was  added  (JED).  Its  inlluence,  as  we 
liave  seen,  is  very  prominent  ir.  Joshua,  and  occa- 
sionally traceable  even  in  the  earlier  books  (cf.  Gen. 
wiii.  ig,  xxvi.  5).  After  the  exile  P  was  incor- 
porated, and  the  Hexatcuch  had  assumed  practi- 
cally its  present  form  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C. 


Judges 


For  the  understanding  of  tlic  early  history  and  re- 
ligion of  Israel,  the  book  of  Judges,  whieh  covers 
the  i^eriod  from  the  deatli  of  Joshua  to  tlie  beginning 
(if  tlie  r  ruggle  with  the  Philistines,  is  of  inestimable 
importani-e  ;  and  it  is  very  fortunate  that  tli(^ 
elements  eontribufi  d  by  the  later  editors  arc  so 
easily  separated  from  t!ie  ancient  stories  whose 
moral  they  seek  to  point.  That  moral  is  most 
elaborately  stated  in  ii.  6-iii.  6,  which  is  a  sort  of 
progrannne  or  preface  to  iii.  y-w'i.  ;,i,  which  con- 
stitutes tlie  ri'cd  kernel  of  the  book  of  Judges — chs. 
xvii.-xxi.,  as  we  shall  see,  being  a  suiiphnvnit  and 
i.  i-ii.  5  an  introduction.  Brietly  stated,  the  moral 
is  this  :  in  the  ancient  history,  unfaithfulness  to 
Ji'hovah  was  regularly  followed  by  chastisement 
in  tlie  shape  of  foreign  invasion,  but  when  the 
peojilf  repented  and  crird  to  Jehovah  He  raised  up 
a  leader  to  deliver  them.  I'nfaitlifulness,  chastise- 
ment ;  penitence,  forgiveness.  This  philosophy  of 
history,  if  such  it  can  be  call(>d,  had  of  course  the 
pr.ictical  object  r)f  inspiring  the  people  with  a  sense 
of  the  impentance  of  lidelity  to  Jehovah.  Both  the 
ideas  and  the  phraseology  of  this  passage,  ii.  6-iii.  6, 
are  unmistakably  those  of  Ueuteronoiny  :  therefore 
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lu;ie,  as  in  Joslma,  we  speak  of  the  Deutv  Minoniic 
redaction. 

The  moral  expressed  in  +he  preface  and  repeated 
in  a  less  elaborate  ft»rni  elsewhere,  vi.  7-10,  x.  6-16, 
is  aniplj'  illustrated  by  thi?  stories  that  follow— tlie 
stories  of  Othniel  Khnd,  D-borah  and  Barak, 
Gideon,  Jeplithah  and  Samson.  This  does  not 
exhaust  the  list  of  judges,  but  it  exhausts  the  list  of 
tliose  whose  stories  are  used  to  illustrate  the  Deutero- 
nomie  scheme.  The  story  of  Abimelech,  e.g.  (i\.), 
has  no  such  preface  or  conclusion  as  these  six  have  ; 
neither  has  tlie  notice  of  Shamgar  in  iii.  31  ;  the 
preface  is  also  lacking  in  the  v<ry  bald  notices  of  the 
five  minor  judges,  x.  1-5,  xii.  8-15.  It  is  clear,  therc- 
in]\\  tliat  they  fell  without  the  original  Deuteronomic 
S(-heme  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  later  editors 
of  the  book  intended  t<i  represent  the  period  by 
twelve  judges,  Abimelech  being  apparently  reckoned 
a  judge,  though  he  is  not  called  one.  Another  com- 
putation, which  ignored  Abimelech,  reached  the 
number  twelve  by  adding  Sliamgar,  iii.  31,  whom  a 
eoniparison  of  iii.  31  with  iv.  i  sliows  not  to  ha\e 
belonged  to  the  original  book  ;  the  name  was  prob- 
ably suggested  by  v.  6«. 

Ch<5.  xvii.  xxi.,  whicli  consist  of  two  appendices 
(wii.,  xviii,  the  origin  of  the  sanctuary  at  Dan,  and 
\ix.-xxi.,  the  vengeance  of  Israel  on  Benjamin  for 
the  outrage  at  Gibeah),  also  clearly  fell  without  th(> 
Deuteronomic  redaction  :  the  section  is  untouched 
either  by  the  language  or  ideas  of  Deuteronomy. 
Further,  these  cha.pters  are  clearly  out  of  place  where 
ihey  stand  ;  for,  generally  speaking,  the  order  of 
the  book  is  chronological,  beginning  with  the  death 
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of  Joshua  ana  ending  with  the  Pliihstine  invasion 
wliicli  lasted  on  into  the  days  of  Sainnel,  whereas 
both  stories  in  the  appendix  refer  to  quite  an  early 
jH-riod,  two  of  the  characters  named  being  the 
grandsons  of  Moses  and  Aaron  respectively  (xviii.  30. 
x.\.  28).' 

The  introduction,  i.  i-ii.  5.  also  plainly  fall^ 
without  the  scheme,  for  the  book  proper,  ii.  6ff.,  is 
a  direct  continuation  -  of  Joshua  xxiv.  27,  and 
i.  i-ii.  5  really  duplicates,  in  the  main,  accounts  and 
isolated  notices  scattered  through  Joshua  xv.,  xvi., 
xvii.,  xix.  The  incidents  related  in  these  chapters 
are  assigned  to  Joshua's  lifetime  ;  the  phrase  with 
wliicli  the  boolc  of  Judges  begins — "  It  came  to  pass 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  "'—is  clearly  a  later  attempt 
to  connect  tlie  two  books,  and  inconsistent  with 
ii.  Off.,  whicli  carries  the  story  back  to  a  pc'-iod 
before  Josluia's  death. 

Pf^Tlie  original  book  of  Judges,  tlien,  as  edited  by 
the  Deuteronomist.  is  represented  '  by  ii.  6-xv., 
nunus  tlie   HI  it  ices  of   Siiamgar,  Abimelech  and  tln^ 


nunor  jud 


Ues. 


Tlie  moral  pointed  l)y  the  redaction, 


\-ahiable  as  it  inav  be.  i>  not  always  suggested  by  tlie 
hist()ry.  Thr  redaction  as*oigns  tlie  national  mis- 
("if lines  to  idolatry,  though  only  once  is  idol.itry 
mentioned  with  reprobation  m  the  ancient  stories 
themselves,    vi.    23-32.     The    redaction    shows    a 


'  In  cli.  .wui.  JO  tlic  word  now  read  a?;  Man.issch  was  originally 
Moses. 

»  Ch.  ii.  *;■,  7  =  Jo:;h.  x.xiv.  28,  31  ;    Jud.  ii.   S,  ;;--Jos!i.    xxiv. 

29.  30. 

••  Note  that  ch.  xv.  20  was  npparrnlly  designed  to  conclude 
the  story  cjf  S<uiison,  r.iiiHiK  the  susjikhui  lli.ii  tli.  .\vi.  (with  ,i 
siOiiur  coaciusioa)  was  added  iatcr. 
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furtlKT  indifference  to  history  in  giving  a  national ' 
turn  to  the  tale  of  apostasy  and  deliverance,  whereas 
tlie  original  stories  show  that  the  interests  are  really 
not  as  yet  national,  but  only  tribal.  The  chronology 
of  the  book — which  is  also  part  of  the  redaction — 
with  its  round  numbers,  20.  40,  80,  etc.,  appears  to 
contain  an  artificial  element,  and  to  form  part  of  the 
scheme  indicated  in  i  Kings  vi.  i.  which  assigns 
481)  years,  i.e.  twelve  generations,  to  the  period 
i).  tween  the  t-xodus  and  the  building  of  the  temple. 
M.iny  considerations  make  it  practically  certain  that 
the  periods  of  the  judg  ,  which  are  represented  as 
successive,  were  often  really  synclironous,  and  tliat 
therefore  tlie  period  covered  by  the  entire  book  is 
only  about  two  centuries. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  Deu- 
iriononiic  book  of  Judges  included  the  stories  of 
V.\\  and  Samuel,  and  ended  with  1  Samuel  xii.  It 
is  expressly  said  in  Judges  xiii.  5  that  Sanmel  is  to 
hfi;in  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  liand  of  the  Philis- 
tiiies,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
]il(ti(jn  (jf  the  deliverance  was  also  related  ;  besides, 
Samuel's  fare  veil  address  contains  many  reminis- 
ce nces  of  the  f.imihar  fornuilae  of  the  book  of  Judges 
(i  Sam.  xii.  (jfi.)  and  an  appropriate  summary  of 
the  teaeliing  and  some  of  the  facts  of  that  book 
(cf.  V.  11 ).  It  is  ea;y  to  imagine,  however,  why  the 
stories  of  I'Ti  and  S.unuel  were  ultimately  separated 
from  the  book  of  Judges  :  partly  because  they  were 
fell  to  be  liardly  judges  in  the  old  sense  of  defenders. 


'  Cf.  111.  IJ.  The  ihildun  of  I^nifl  did  evil  again  in  the  si^jlit  of 
Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  strenKtlioned  Eglun  the  King  of  .Moad 
aiidinst  levari  .    so  i;.   14.   K.  etc. 
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drlivtrers — Eli  was  a  priest,  and  Samuel  a  prophet— 
and  still  more  because  th(!  story  of  Samut  1,  at  any 
rate,  was  bound  up  witli  the  history  of  the  nionarcliy, 
Tlic  book  received  its  pn'sent  form  from  post- 
exihc  r.  d.ictors.  Tliis  is  nndenxl  certain  by  the  1:11- 
mistakalile  marks  of  the  iniluince  of  the  priestly  rcdr 
in  chs.  XX.,  xxi.  TiiC  unanimity  with  which  Israel 
acts,  the  cxlraordinarily  high  numbers,'  the  pro- 
mineni-c  of  such  words  as  '"congregation,"  constitute 
indubitable  evidence  of  a  priestly  liand.  Some  post- 
»>euteron'Mnic  liand,  if  not  tliis  same  one^  added  tin- 
other  appendix.  x\ii.,  xviii.,  ttie  introduction,  i.-ii.  5. 
and  tlie  sections  in  the  body  of  tlie  book  cdready 
shown  to  be  late.-'  The  motives  which  prompted 
these  additions  were  varied.  With  regard  to  the 
minor  judges,  e.g.,  some  suppo':e  that  the  object  was 
simply  to  make  up  the  luunb.r  twelve  ;  but  generally 
speaking,  tlie  motive  for  the  additions  would  be  the 
natural  desire  to  const-rve  extant  relics  of  the  past. 
The  introduction  and  appendix,  thougli  added  late, 
contain  very  ancient  material.  Many  of  the  liis- 
turical  notices  in  ch.  i.  are  reprodm  .ions  of  early 
and  im])(»rtant  notices  in  \hv  book  of  Joshua,  though 
with  significant  editorial  additicms,  usually  in  licmour 
of  Judah  ;*  and  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  sanctuary 
at  Dan,  with  its  very  candid  account  of  the  furniture 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  capture  of  tlie  priest,  is 

>   ch.  XX.  :  ('f.  Num.  xxxi.).     C.ontia.t  Jml.  v.  8. 

-  Note  the  phrase  in  both  stories.     "  In  those  .lays  there  w.t; 
no  king  in  Israel,"  xviii.  i.  xix.  i. 

:'  ShamRar  iii.  31  ;    Abiinclech  (ix)  ;    minor  ]uilj<es.    x.    i-;, 
xii   8-15;   Samson  (xvi.). 

*  Cf.  ch.  i.  «,  which  contradicts  i.  21  ;  anil  i.  i«.  which  conti,; 
diets  i.  29. 
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obviously  veiy  oUl.  Doubtless  also  there  is  a 
historical  element  in  xix.-xxi.,  though  it  has  been 
seriously  overlaid  by  the  priestly  redaction — possibly 
mIso  in  the  notices  of  the  minor  judges. 

This  raises  the  quest'on  of  the  sources  and  his- 
torical value  ot  tlie  stories  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  very  easily  separated 
f;()m  the  redaction, d  elements.  Indeed,  as  those 
ricnients  are  conhned  to  tlie  beginning  and  tlu-  md 
nf  the  stories,  we  may  assume  that  the  stories  them- 
mIvcs  were  not  compcjsefl  by  the  redactors,  but 
:ilready  reached  them  in  a  hxed  and  hnished  form. 
l''iirther.  it  is  important  to  note  that,  just  as  in  the 
pmphetic  portions  of  the  Hexateuch,  duplicates  arc 
ollcu  present — very  probably  in  the  stories  of  Ehud, 
iii.  I2ff.,  Deborah  and  Bar.d<  (iv.),  Abimelech  (i\.), 
.iiid  Micah  (xvii.,  xviii.),  but  certainly  in  the  story 
I't  (lideou  '  (vi.-viii.).  According  to  the  later  ver- 
sion, Gideon  is  the  deliverer  of  Israel  from  the  incur- 
'^ions  of  the  Midianites,  and  the  princes  slain  are 
Ortb  and  Zeeb,  vii.  24-viii.  3  ;  according  to  the 
t.irhtr  version,  viii.  4-21.  wliich  is  on  a  smaller 
scale,  Gideon,  accompanied  by  pari  (jf  his  clan, 
takes  the  lives  of  Zebah  and  Zalmiinna  to  avenge  his 
lirutliers,  whom  they  had  slam.  In  the  cas''  of 
(iuplicated  stories,  the  Deuteronomic  redactoi  ap- 
ji  ii'iitly  found  the  stones  already  in  combination,  so 
that  the  original  constituent  documents  mu^t  lie 
furtlier  back  stiH.  As  llu-  nanatni'S,  with  their 
prinutive    religious   idras  and   practices  and  their 

'  In  the  story  of  Jcphlhah,  ch.  xi.  12-2H,  vvhicliinterrupt  the 
connexion  ami  deals  with  Mo;ib.  not  with  Ammon,  is  a  later 
internoj.ation. 
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obvious  delight  in  war,  are  clearly  the  echo  of  an 
early  time,  we  shall  be  safe  in  relegating  the  original 
documents,  at  the  latest,  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury B.C.  It  is  a  point  on  wliich  unanimity  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  whether  these  documents  are  the 
Jehovist  and  Elohist  of  the  Hexateuch  ;  but  con- 
sidering tlie  fact  that  tlie  older  notices  in  i.-ii.  5,  on 
account  of  the  prominence  of  Judah  and  for  other 
reasons,  are  usually  assigned  to  J,  and  that  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  these  two  documents  recur  in 
the  course  of  the  book,  the  hypothesis  that  J  and  E 
are  continued  at  least  into  Judges  must  be  regarded 
ns  not  improbable. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  in  one  case  to  trace  the 
source  of  a  story.  The  story  of  Deborali  and  Barak 
is  told  in  chs.  iv.  and  v.  Ch.  5,  which  is  so  grapliic 
that  it  must  have  come  from  a  contemporary — one 
had  almost  said  an  eye-witness — is  undoubtedly  the 
older  form  of  the  story,  as  it  is  in  verse.  Partly  on 
the  basis  of  this  p(X'm  ch.  iv.  has  been  built  up, 
and  the  account  of  Sisera's  death  in  this  chapter, 
\v.  2\.  wliii-h  di Iters  from  that  in  v.  26,  27,  rests  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  situation  in  v.  26.  Here 
we  see  the  risks  wliich  tlie  ballads  ran  wlien  turned 
into  prose,  but  mow  important  is  it  to  note  the  poeti- 
cal origin  of  the  story.  Probably  ch.  v.  originally 
belonged  to  such  a  collection  as  the  book  of  the 
wars  of  Jehovah  or  the  book  of  J.ishar,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  other  stories  in  the  book  of 
Judges — e.g.  the  exploits  of  (iideon — may  have 
similarlv  originat''d  in  war-ballads. 
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tive.     The   ideal   man    is    the    ideal 


primitive,  ine  laeai  man  is  tne  laeai  warrior, 
(irim  tales  of  war  are  told  with  unaffected  dcliglit, 
;!nd  the  spirit  of  God  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  warrior.  Gideon  and  Micah  have 
their  idols.  Chcmosh  and  Dagon  are  as  real,  though 
not  so  powerful,  as  Jehovah.  Unlike  the  redaction, 
the  earlier  tales  are  not  given  to  morahzing,  and  yet 
nnce  at  least  the  moral  is  explicitly  pointed,  i.\.  56ff. 
Hut  elsewhere  the  power  of  religion  in  life  is  suggested, 
not  hy  explicit  comment,  but  rather  by  the  natural- 
ii'>s  with  which  every  interest  and  activity  of  life 
nil'  viewed  in  a  religious  light.  Nowhere  is  this 
inon-  obvious  than  in  the  priceless  song  of  Deborah  ' 
(v.).  Israel's  battles  are  tlie  battles  of  Jehovah  ; 
In  r  triuni[)h  is  His  triuinpli.  Tiie  song  is  inspired  by 
;iii  intense  belief  in  the  national  God,  but  there  was 
Httlethat  was  ethical  in  tlie  nligion  of  the  period. 
Jt'phthah  offers  his  child  in  sacrifice.  Jael  is  praised 
Inr  a  murder  which  was  a  breach  of  the  common 
:^'initic  law  of  hospitality.  By  revealing,  however, 
^')  (  andully  the  meagre  beginnings  of  Israel's  religion, 
thf  book  of  Judges  only  increases  our  sense  of  tlie 
niiracle  whicli  brought  that  religion  to  its  incoiu- 
p  11  iM''  coiHuinination  in  the  fulness  of  the  times. 


'  J]w  SOUR  is  not  necessarily  aiil  not  probuhly  composed  by 
I'l'horah.  In  v.  12  she  is  addressed  in  the  ^nd  person,  and  !'.  7 
iJiav  be  sinularlv  read,  "   Till  thou,  Tieborali,  didst  irise." 


Samuel 


Alike  from  the  literary  and  the  historical  point  of 
view,  the  book  '  of  Samuel  stands  midway  between 
the  book  of  Judpjes  and  the  book  of  Kings.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  tlio  Deuteronomic  book  of  Judges 
in  all  probability  ran  into  Samuel  and  ended  in 
ch.  xii.  ;  while  the  story  of  David,  begun  in  Samuel, 
embraces  the  hrst  two  cliapters  of  the  first  book  of 
Kings.  The  book  of  Samuel  is  not  very  happily 
named,  as  much  of  it  is  devoted  to  Saul  and  the 
greater  part  to  David  :  yet  it  is  not  altogether  inap- 
propriate, as  Samuel  had  much  to  do  with  tiie 
founding  of  the  monarchy.  The  Jewish  tradition 
that  Samuel  was  the  author  of  the  book  is,  of  course, 
a  palpable  lidion,  as  the  story  is  carri-'d  beyond  liis 
death. 

TJK'  book  deals  with  tiie  establishment  of  the 
monarcliy.  Its  ultimate  analysis  is  very  difficult  ; 
but,  if  '  :c  regard  the  sumniiry  notices  in  i  Samuil 
xiv.  47  -31  and  2  Samuel  viii.  as  the  conclusion  of 
sections — and  this  seems  to  have  been  their  original 
intention — the  broad  outlines  are  clear  enough,  and 
the  book  may  be  divided  into  thr(N'  parts  :  tlie  first 
(I  Sam.  i.-\iv.)  dealing  with  Samuel  and  Saul,  th<- 

'    Two  books  m  tlie  Greek  translation,  as  jii  moilcni  Hibb's  , 
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second  (i  Sam.  .\v.-2  Sam.  viii.)  with  Saul  and  David, 
and  the  third  (2  Sam.  ix.-xx.,  concluding  with  i 
Kings  i.,  ii.)  with  David,  xxi.-xxiv.  being,  like 
Judges  xvii.-xxi.,  in  the  nature  of  an  „^/pendix. 

The  book  opens  in  the  period  of  the  Philistine 
wars.  Samuel's  birth,  call  and  influence  aie  de- 
scribed (i  Sam.  i.-iii.),and  the  disastrous  defeat  which 
Israel  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Je- 
hovah, however,  asserted  His  dignity,  and  the  ark, 
which  had  been  captured,  was  restored  to  Israel 
(iv.-vii.).  But  the  peril  had  taught  Israel  her  need 
of  a  king,  and,  by  a  providential  course  of  events, 
Saul  becomes  the  chosen  man.  He  gains  initial 
successes  (viii.-xiv.). 

But,  for  a  certain  disobedience  and  impetuosity, 
his  reji'ction  by  God  is  pronounced  by  Samuel,  and 
David  steps  upon  the  arena  of  history  as  the  commg 
king.  His  successes  in  war  stung  the  melancholy 
Saul,  who  at  first  had  loved  him.  into  jealousy  ;  and 
the  tragedy  of  Saul's  life  deepens.  Recognizing  in  the 
versatile  David  his  almost  certain  successor,  he  seeks 
in  various  ways  to  compass  his  destruction,  but 
more  than  once  D^vid  repay>  his  malice  with  gener- 
osity. Saul's  persecution,  however,  is  so  persistent 
tliat  David  is  compelled  to  flee,  and  he  takes  refuge 
with  his  country's  enemy,  the  Piiilistine  king  of 
(jath.  At  the  decisive  battlt^  between  Israel  and  the 
Philistines  on  dilboa,  Saul  perishes.  Soon  after- 
wards, David  is  made  king  of  Judah  ;  and  emerging 
successfully  from  tlie  subsequent  struggle  with 
Saul's  surviving  son,  \\r  becomes  king  over  all 
f.=;rael,  seizes  Jerusalem,  and  makes  it  his  civil  and 
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Tlic  story  of  his  reign  is  told  with  great  power  and 
candour,  and  is  full  of  the  most  diverse  interest— his 
guilty  passion  for  Batlisheba,  which  left  its  trail  of 
sorrow  over  all  his  subsequent  canx-r,  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  royal  family,  the  unsuccessful  rebellion 
of  his  son  Absalom,  the  strife  between  Israel  and 
Judah  (2  Sam.  ix.-xx.).  The  story  is  concluded  in 
I  Kings  i.,  ii.,  by  an  account  of  the  intrigu(>  which 
secured  the  succession  of  Solomon,  and  hnally  by 
the  death  and  testament  of  David.  The  appendix, 
which  interrupts  the  story  and  closes  the  book  ot 
Samuel  (xxi.-xxiv.)  consists  of  {a)  two  narratives, 
with  a  dominant  religious  interest,  which  chrono- 
logically appear  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
David's  reign— the  atonement  by  which  Jehovah". 
anger,  expressed  in  famine,  was  turned  away  from 
the  land.  xxi.  1-14,  and  the  plague  which,  as  a 
divine  penalty,  followed  David's  census  of  the 
people  (xxiv.)  ;  (b)  two  psalms— a  song  of  gratitude 
for  God's  gr.icious  deliverances  (xxii.  =  Ps.  xviii.),  and 
a  brief  psalm  expressing  confidence  in  the  triumph 
of  justice,  xxiii.  1-7  ;  (c)  two  lists  of  David's  heroes 
and  their  deeds,  xxi.  15-22,  xxni.  8-39. 

In  the  book  of  Samuel,  even  more  distinctly  than 
in  the  Hexateuch,  composite  authorship  is  apparent. 
Little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  redactor  ' 
to  reduce,  by  omissions,  adaptations,  or  corrections, 
the  divergent  sources  to  a  unity,  so  that  we  are  in 
the  singularly  fortunate  position  of  possessing  in- 
formation which  is  exceedingly  early,  and  m  some 

1  "  Coiiie  and  K't  IIS  rt-new  the  kingdom,"  i  Sam.  xi.  14,  is  a 
rod.iciiou.il  atlcinipt  to  reconcile  tlir  two  slouca  ot  ihc  origin  ot 
the  monarchy. 
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cases  all  but  contemporary,  of  persons,  events  and 
movements,  which  exercised  tlie  profoundest  in- 
llucnce  on  the  subsequent  histo»-y  of  Israel.  The 
book  has  been  touched  in  a  very  few  places  by  the 
Deuteronomic  redactor — not  to  anything  like  the 
s.nno  extent  as  Judges  or  Kings.  The  few  points  at 
which  he  intervenes,  however,  are  very  signihcant  ; 
liis  hand  is  apparent  in  the  threat  of  doom  pronounced 
upon  Ell's  house  (i  Sam.  h.  2j-i^y,  in  the  account  of 
the  decisive  battle  against  the  Philistmes  repre- 
sented as  won  for  Israel  by  Samuel's  intercession 
(I  Sam.  vii.  3-16),  in  Samuel's  farewell  address  to  the 
l)rui)le  (i  Sam.  xii.)  and — most  important  of  all— in 
Nathan's  announcement  to  David  of  the  perpetuity 
1)1  his  dynasty  (2  Sam.  vii.).  A  study  of  these  p.is- 
sagcs  reveals  the  didactic  interest  so  characteristic  of 
the  redactors. 

Such  a  book  as  Samuel  offered  little  opportunity 
fnr  a  priestly  redaction,  but  it  has  been  touched  here 
.ind  there  by  a  priestly  hand,  as  we  see  from  i  Sanuiel 
\i.  15,  with  its  belated  introduction  of  the  Levites  to 
do  what  had  been  don^^  already,  v.  14,  and  from  the 
\'<  ry  significant  substitution  of  "all  the  Levites" 
tor  "  Abiathar  "  in  2  Samuel  xv.  24,  cf.  29. 

Tlie  composite  quality  of  the  book  of  Samuel  could 
hardly  fail  to  strike  even  a  careless  observer.  Many 
of  the  events,  both  important  and  unimportant,  are 
related  twice  under  circumstances  which  render  it 
practically  impossible  that  two  different  incidents 
.lie  recorded.  Two  explanations  are  given,  e.g.,  of 
the  origin  of  the  saying,  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the 
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prophets  '■!  "  I  Sam.  x.  ii,  xix.  24.     Similarly,  the 
story  of  David's  niagnanimitv  in  sparing  Saul's  W 
IS  twice  told  (1  Sam.  xxiv.,  xxvi.),  and  there  is  no 
allusion  in  the  second  narrative  to  the  first,  such  as 
would  he  natural,  if  not  necessary,  on  the  assumption 
tliat  the  occasions  were  really  diff.>rent.     There  an: 
also  two  accounts  of  David's  sojourn  among  thr 
PhihbtiiK^s   and   of   his   S])eedy   departure    from   .1 
situation  fraught  with  so  much  peril  (i  Sam.  x.xi. 
10-15,  xxvii.,  xxix.).     Of  course   there  are  not  un- 
important differences  between  these  two  narratives : 
the  voluntary  departure  of  the  one  story  becomes  a 
courteous,  though  firm,  dismissal  in  the  other  ;   but 
in  the  light  of  so  many  other  unmistakable  duplicates, 
It  IS  hard  to  believe  that  these  are  not  simply  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  same  story.     There  are  two 
accounts  of  the  death  of  Saul  :  according  to  the  onr 
he  committed  suicide  (i  Sam.  xxxi.  4),  according  to 
the  other  he  was  slain  by  an  Amalckite  (2  Sam.  i.  10). 
The  Amalekite^s  story  may,  o.f  course,  be  fiction,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this. 

The  differences  between  the  duplicate  accounts 
are  sometimes  so  serious  as  to  amount  to  incomjxiti- 
bihty.  In  one  document,  e.g.,  teraphim  are  found 
ni  the  house  of  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah, 
I  Sam.  xi.K.  13,  in  another  they  are  the  symbol  of  an 
idolatry  whicii  is  comparable  to  the  worst  of  sins, 
I  Sam.  XV.  23.  Again,  there  is  110  reason  to  doubt 
the  statement  in  the  apparently  anciei.:  record  of 
the  deeds  of  David'^  heroes,  that  Elhanan  slew 
Gohath  of  (iatli,  2  Sam.  xxi.  i.j.  But  if  this  be  so. 
what  becomes  of  the  elaborate  and  romantic  story 
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David  ?  Tlit^  dittirulty  created  by  !iiis  discrepancy 
u  MS  felt  as  early  as  the  times  ''f  the  chronicler,  who 
•~nrm(jimts  it  by  asserting  that  it  was  the  brother  of 
(ii)li,itli  whom  Elhanan  slew  (i  Cliron.  xx.  5).  Con- 
ii<  (ted  with  this  story  are  other  difficulties  affecting 
the  relation  of  David  to  Saul.  In  this  chapter, 
Saul  is  unacquainted  with  Dax'id,  1  Samuel  wii.  56, 
whereas  in  the  preceding  chapter  David  is  not  only 
present  at  his  court,  but  lias  already  won  the 
monarch's  love,  xvi.  21.  The  David  of  the  one 
( h  ipter  is  quite  unlike  the  David  of  the  other  ;  in 
xvi.  18  he  is  a  mature  man,  a  skilled  and  versatile 
minstrel- warrior,  and  ..the  armour-bearer  of  tlv' 
king  ;  in  xvii.  38,  39,  he  is  a  young  shepherd  boy 
who  cannot  wield  a  sword,  and  who  cuts  a  sorry 
figure  in  a  coat  of  mail.  Many  of  these  undoubted 
difficulties  arc  removed  by  the  Septuagint,'  which 
omits  xvii.  12-31,41,50,55— xviii.  5,  and  the  question 
is  raised  whether  the  Septuagint  omitted  these  verses 
to  secure  a  more  consistent  narrative,  or  whether 
they  were  wanting,  as  seems  more  probable,  in  the 
Hebrew  text  from  which  the  Greek  was  translated. 
In  that  case  these  verses,  which  give  an  idvUic  turn 
(cf.  cli.  xvi.)  to  the  story  of  David,  may  have  been 
M<l<lod  after  the  Greek  version  was  written,  i  0, 
ii  irdly  earlier  than  250  B.C.,  and  a  curious  light  would 
thus  be  slied  upon  the  history  of  the  text  and  on 


'  riic  Greek  te.\t  of  Samuel  i^  often  o!  ;.;ri  ,it  valui-.  In  i  Sam. 
Mv,  is  it  preserves  the  umlonbtedly  oiiginiU  readiug.  "  BnUf^ 
hither  the  rphoif.  for  lie  carried  the  ephod  that  day  l>efore  Israel." 
instead  ot  "  Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God  "  :  and  in  ?•,  41  tlieGreek 
VThioii  make-,  il  clear  that  the  Urnn  and  the  Thumuani  were 
tile  uieani  employed  to  deternune  the  lut. 
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tlic  freedom  with  wliich  it  was  treated  by  Liter 
Jewish  scholars.  Ecjiially  striking  and  important 
arc  the  confUcting  conceptions  of  thr  monarchy 
entertained  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  hook.  Our 
source  regards  it  as  a  blessing  and  a  gift  of  Jelun-ali  : 
the  first  king  is  anointed  by  divine  commission  "  In 
be  prince  ov.  r  my  people  Israel,  and  lie  shall  saw 
my  people  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistinch;' 
I  Sam.  i.\.  i6  ;  the  other  regards  the  request  for  aa 
earthly  king  as  a  rejection  of  the  divine  king,  and 
the  monarcliy  as  destined  to  prove  a  vexation,  if  not 
.1  curse  (vhi.).  Centuries  seem  to  separate  thcar 
conceptions— the  one  expressing  the  exuberant 
'  'thusiasm  with  which  the  monarchy  w.is  initiated, 
the  other— p.-rhaps  about  Hosea's  time  (ef.  Hosea 
viii.  4)— rellecting  the  mel;,ncholy  experience  of  its 
essential  impotrace.' 

These  considerations  suggest  that  at  any  rate  as 
far  as  2  Sannud  viii.— for  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  2  Samuel  ix.-xx.  is  homogeneous— there  are  ;it 
least  two  sources,  which  some  would  identify,  though 
ni'nn  gn^uids  that  are  not  altogether  convincing, 
witli  the  Jehovist  and  Elohist  documents  in  tlir 
Hexateucli.  One  of  these  sources  is  distinctly 
early  and  the  otiu  r  distinctly  late,  and  the  early 
source  contains  mucji  ancient  and  valuable  materi.d. 
Its  recognition  of  Samuel  as   a    h.cd    seer   wUling 

•  If  other  pront  wm-  w.inttd  tlu-t  the  book  is  not  an  ori^iiul 
litirary  unit,  it  might  he  found  in  fho  occasional  interruption 
of  the  D.ituMl  order,  j  Sam.  xxi.-xxiv.  is  the  most  extensive 
and  oovious  interruption.  But  2  Sam.  iii.  2-5  is  also  out  of 
place,  it  goes  with  v.  fi-i6.  So  i  Sam.  xviii.  "jn.  11.  whicli  is 
really  a  duplication  oi  ,\i.\.  y.  lu  ia  psychologically  iiiapproi'rKi' 
at  so  early  a  stage. 
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to  tell  for  a  small  piece  of  money  wIkic  stray  asses 
liave  gone,  its  enthusiastic  attitude  to  the  mon- 
■irchy,  its  obvious  delight  in  the  splendid  presence 
.iiid  powers  of  Saul,  its  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ecstatic  prophets,  its  conception  of  the  ark  as  a  sort 
<)f  fetish  whose  presence  insures  victory— all  these 
things  bespeak  for  the  document  that  relates  them 
;i  high  antiquity.  The  other  document  represents 
Samuel  as  a  great  judge  and  virtual  regent  over  all 
I.-^rael,  it  has  a  wide  experience  of  the  evils  of  mon- 
■  uehy.  it  idealizes  David,  and  it  regards  Saul  as  a 
■■  rejected  "  man.  It  is  possible  that  these  docu- 
ments, in  their  original  form,  were  biographical — 
Saul  being  the  chief  hero  in  the  one  and  David  in 
the  other.  A  biography  of  Samuel,  which  may  or 
ma\-  not  have  included  tlie  stor>'  of  the  war  witli 
the  Philistines  (i  Sam.  iv.-vii.  2),  possibly  existed 
N'parately,  though  in  its  present  form  it  is  inter- 
wf.ven  with  the  story  of  Saul. 

It  would  be  difhcult  to  overpraise  tlie  literary  and 
hi.-,torical  genius  of  the  writer  who  in  2  Samuel 
i\. -\x.  traces  the  eheckert'd  course  of  David's 
reign.  Me  ha^  an  unusually  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  period,  a  clear  sense  of  the  furces  tli at  mould 
liistory,  a  delicate  insiglit  into  tlie  springs  n\  char- 
acter, and  ail  estimable  candour  in  pourtraying 
tlie  weakness  as  well  a^  the  strength  of  his  hero. 
Ihe  writer's  km. whdge  is  so  intimate  tliat  one  is 
tempted  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  been  a  con- 
temporary ;  and  yet  such  a  phrase  as  "  to  this  day." 
•J  Sam.  xviii.  iH,  unless  it  be  refractional,  ahnost 
ronipels  us  to  rome  lower  d.iwn.  Pmbablv,  how- 
ever, It  is  nut  U\c\  than  the  tune  ol  Solomon,  whose 
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reign  appears  to  liave  been   marked   by  literary  as 
well  as  commercial  activity.' 

The  last  four  chapters,  which  interrupt  the  main 
narrative,    contain     some    ancient   and   some   lato 
material.     The  two  tales,  x\i.    i-ti.    xxiv..   which 
have   much    in   common,   wcro    preserved    because 
of  thrir  religious  interest  ;    and  although   part   of 
ch.  xxiv.  (cf.  vv.    10-14)   is  m  llic  later  style,   both 
stories    throw    much    welcome    light  on   the  early 
religious  ideas  of  Israel.     Of  the  poems  2  Samuel 
xxii.   in  its  present  form  can    liardly  hf  David"s,- 
and    the   same    doubt    may   be    fairly   entertained 
with    regard    to   xxiii.    1-7.     Even    if   <•.    1    be  not 
an  imitation  of  Numbers  xxiv.  3,   15.  it  is  hardly 
likely  that   David  would  have  described  himself  in 
terms  of  the  last  c]  ujbc  of  this  verse.     The  eschato- 
logicd  conijilexion  of  vr.  b,  7  also  suggests,  though 
perhaps  it  does  not  compel,  a  later  date  ;  further,  it 
is  not  e\a(  tly  in  favour  of  the  Davidic  authorshij) 
of  either  of  these  p.salni;,  that  they  are  found  in  ,1 
section    which    was   obviously    interpolated    later.'' 
On    the   other   hand,    there   can    be   no   reasonable 
doubt   lliat  thi-  incomparable  eU'gy  o\-er  Saul  and 

'    IIk'   Ikiok  of  Jasliar.  whose  latest   knowi)  refiTence  comes 
from  the  rciRii  of  Soloniou  (ct.  p.iuj),  is  supposed  by  bomc  to 
have  bccu  cilitcil  in  that  reign. 
'  See  pp.  247,   24>f. 

'  The  song  of  H.innah,  1  Sam.  ii.  i-io.  is  proof  that  later 
etlitors  inserted  poei:.s  at  points  which  they  deemed  appro 
priate.  If  the  "  anointed  king,"  for  whom  prayer  is  olkred  ni 
V.  10,  be  one  of  the  historical  kings,  then  the  Ps.  is  pre-exilic  ; 
if  the  Messianic  king  of  the  lift.r  dnys,  post  exilic.  But  in 
neitli-r  case  could  the  prayer  be  H.muah's.  as  there  was  no  king 
yet.  Theclauseini;.  5  — "tlie  iMireii  halh  borne  seven  '— sua- 
ijtsted  the  iuterpoiatiou  of  the  ["nm  at  this  point. 
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Jonathan  in  2  Samuel  i.  19-27  is  David's.  Poeti- 
rally  it  is  a  gem  of  purest  ray  ;  but,  tliougli  its 
position  in  the  book  of  Jashar  '  shows  tliat  it  was 
regarded  as  a  rehgious  poem,  it  strikes  no  distinc- 
tively religious  note.  The  little  fragment  on  the 
.loath  of  Abner,  2  Sam.  iii.  3jff.,  is  also  no  doubt  his. 

The  book  of  Samuel  offers  a  large  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  religion  of  Israel,  ft 
presents  us  with  a  praetiral  ilhistration  of  the 
riijorous  obligations  of  tlie  ban  (i  Sam.  .w.),  of  the 
ithcts  of  technical  hoHness  (i  Sam.  xxi.  4,  5),  of  the 

ipp.  ,ir;mce  of  the  images  known  as  teraphim  (i  Sam. 
xix.  ij),  of  the  usages  of  necromancy  (i  Sam. 
wviii.),  of  the  peril  of  unavenged  bloodshed  (2  Sam. 
xxi.),  of  the  almost  idolatrous  regard  for  the  ark 
(I  Sim.  iv.),  of  the  nature  of  the  lot  (i  Sam.  xiv. 
41.  Ixx.),  of  the  place  of  fasting  and  the  inviola- 
I'lhty  of  oaths  (i  Sam.  xiv.).  To  tlie  student  of 
!iuni;m  nature,  tlie  book  is  jh'c  uliarly  rich  in 
!n  ilrrial.  The  career  of  David  and  still  imnv  th.it 
"t  Saul— David  with  his  weakness  and  his  magna- 
nimity, and  Saul,  a  noble  cliaractcr,  ruini'd  by 
I'alousy  and  failure  comliined  working  upon  a 
predisposition  to  melanclioly— present  a  most 
tisrinating  psychological  study.  Thr  etliical  ui- 
i'lvst.  too,  though  seldom  obtruded,  is  .ilways  pre- 

iit.  In  the  parab!i>  ol  Naflian.  it  receives  direct 
ind  dramatic  expression;  but  tlie  whole  story  of 
navid'srcign  is  haunted  by  a  si  nsr  of  the  Nemesis 
"I  sin. 

'   Ihn  may  cittuT  mean  llio  l)o<3k  of  the  iipiixht  or  tiravr, 
IP.  thf  heroes  of  Israel,  or  it  may  lucau  tlic  book  of  Isiat  1  hirsolf. 
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The  book  '  of  Kings  is  strikingly  unlike  nny 
modern  liistorical  narrative.  Its  comparative 
brevity,  its  curious  perspective,  and — with  some 
brilliant  exceptions— its  relative  monotony,  are 
obxious  to  the  most  cursory  perusal,  and  to  under- 
stand these  tilings  is,  in  large  measure,  to  under- 
stand the  book.  It  co\-ers  a  period  of  no  less  than 
four  centuries.  Beginning  with  the  death  of  David 
and  the  accession  of  v'^olomon  (i  Kings  i.,  ii.)  it 
traverses  his  reign  with  considerable  fulness  (i  Kings 
iii.-  .\i.).  then  carries  on  the  history  of  the  monarchy 
in  both  countries  from  tin-  disruption  to  the  fall  of 
the  northern  kingdom  (i  Kings  xii.-2  Kings  xvii.), 
and  traces  the  story  of  Judah  from  that  point  to  the 
exile  (2  Kings  xviii.-xxv.). 

During  this  period  events  oi  epoch-making  im- 
port aiue  in  politics  and  religion  were  taking  place. 
In  it  literary  prophecy  was  born,  trade  and  com- 
merce arose  with  tliiir  inevitable  (iea\-age  of  society 
into  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  northern  kingdom 
disappeared  as  a   political  force,  and  many  of  her 

'  CnyisnUy  nnd  tiU  1517  a.d.  King,  uas  rcckoniHl  in  tlie 
Holircw  Piblc  as  one  book.  The  Greek  trar.skition  reckons  it  as 
two  booki  which  it  entitlcj  the  thiru  and  fourth  bpofii  of  the 
kingdoms,  the  lir.U  two  being  represented  by  the  two  books  of 
Samuel. 
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ivoplo  woro  carried  into  oxilc.  Judah  was  dcmi- 
ii.iird  in  turn  by  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  with  tlie 
result  that  her  religious  usages  were  profoundly 
affected  by  theirs.  But  of  all  tins  we  learn  a 
Iitt]o  from  the  book  of  Kings.  Most  of  what 
ilo  know  of  the  inner  history  of  the  period  comes 
from  the  prophets.  To  understand  the  state  of 
society,  e.g.  in  the  tune  of  Jeroboam  II,  we  go  not 
to  tlie  book  of  Kings  but  to  Amos  and  Hosea. 

Again  the  perspective  is  strange.     It  is  not  onh- 
that  brief  reigns  like  those  of  ShaHum  and  Pekahi ... 
(2  Kings  XV.)  are  dismissed  in  a  verse  or  two,  but 
even  long  and  very  important  reigns,  such  as  tiiat 
ef  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  23-29).     Omri,  the 
father  of  Ahab,  was,  we  know,  a  much  more  im- 
portant person  than  tlie  few  verses  devoted  to  him 
in  I  Kings  xvi.  21-28  would  lead  us  to  suppose.     Tin- 
reign  (.f  Ahab  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dealt 
with  at  considerable  length  (i  Kings  xvi.  2g-x\ii. 
40),  and  Solomon  receives  no  less  than  nine  chapters 
(I    Kings    iii.-xi.).      The    stories    of    Jeroboam    I 
(I  Kings  xii.),  Hezekiali  (2  Kings  .wiii.-xx.),  Josiah 
(2  Kuigs  x\ii.  ff.)  are  told  with  comparative  fulness. 
Whenever   thr   narrative   begins   to  expand    it   is 
plain  that  the  interest  uf  the  author  is  predomi- 
nantly and  .tlmost  exclusively  religious;  in  other 
words,  his  aim  is  to  write  not  a  political,  but  an 
ecclesiastical   nistory.     This   at   once   explams   his 
insertions   and   (.missions.     Omn's   reign   was   not 
marked    bT-    anything    of   conspicuous    importance 
to  religion,  while  it  was  under  Ahab  that  the  great 
struggle  of  Jehovah  worship  against  Baalism  took 
place.     Snlomon   is   of   unique    imporiauce,    as   he 
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was  the  founder  of  tlie  temple.  Hczekiali's  career 
touches  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiali,  while  his  reign 
and  Josiah"s  are  marked  by  attrmpts  a<-  religious 
reform.  The  autlior  is  writing  for  nu-n  who  have 
access  to  records  of  the  political  history,  and  to  these 
"chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,"  as 
they  are  called,  he  repeatedly  refers  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  political  facts. 

Finally,  thougli  some  of  the  narratives— notably 
the  IClijah  group— are  dramatic  and  powerful  to  thf 
last  degree,  the  book  has  not,  generally  speakinj;, 
that  flexibility  and  movement  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  in  a  modern  historian.  It  has 
been  artiheially  conformed  to  a  scheme.  The 
\-arious  kings  are  introduced  and  dismissed  and 
their  reigns  are  criticized,  in  set  fomnilae,  .and  these 
lormulae  are  Deuteronomic.  With  the  exceptimi 
of  Hezekiali,  all  the  kings  before  Josiah  are  iia- 
phcitly  condemnid  for  worshipping  upon  Die  high 
places  ;  and  the  centralization  of  the  worship  at 
Jerusalem  was,  as  we  have  already  seer,  the  chief 
f<Mture  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation.  The  book 
1.1  Kings,  like  Joshua,  Judges  and  Samuel  (in  part), 
has  be.  n  subjt  rted  to  a  Deuteronomic  redaction,  of 
which  the  most  (jbvious  feature  is  the  summary 
notice  and  criticism  of  the  various  kings.  This 
redaction  cannot  have  taken  place  earli(  r  tliaii 
621  B.C.  (the  date  of  the  pubhealn.n  of  Deutenjnomy) 
nor  later  than  597  n.(  ..  as  the  reference  to  the 
chronicles  of  tlie  kings  of  Judah  ceases  with  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim.  2  Kings  .wiv.  5.  Parts  of  tlie 
book  {)resuppose  that  the  temple  is  still  standmg. 
I   Kings  viii.  29,  ai\d  the  exile  not  yet  an  accom- 
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l.Iblird  fact.  Tli(  IT  was,  however,  a  later  redaclion 
sonic  years  after  tlu;  pardon  of  Jchoiachin  in  561 
B.C.  (2  Kings  XXV.  27),  and  sporadic  traces  of  tlii.s  are 
N.n  tliroiigliout  tlie  book,  parts  r.f  which  clearly 
imply  1h.^  cxilr,  I  Kings  viii.  46,  47,  and  the  de- 
struction (,i  thr  temple,  i  Kings  ix.  7,  8.  These 
redactions  are  known  to  criticism  r.s  D  and  D^ 
respectivel}'. 

On  none  of  the  historical  books  has  the  influcnre 
.'f  Deuteronomy  been  so  pervasive  as  on   Kings. 
iiie  miportance  of  the  Deutcronomic  law  receives 
Mnphatic  reiteration,  i  Kings  ii.  3,  4,  ix.  1-9,  and 
"iKv  that  law  IS  cited  practically  word  for  word 
-'  Kings  xiv.  6  ;  cf.  Dent.  xxiv.  16.     Naturally  the' 
■'tt.iirs  of  the  temple  as  the  exclusive  seat  of  the 
till.'  worship  receive  considerable  attention.     This 
vpliins  the  elaborate  treatment   accorded   to  tlie 
■'  h^n  of  Solomon,  who  founded  tne  t(niple,  and  to 
:':-  description  of  the  temjje  itself  (.    Kings  vi  )  • 
■  Hi  on  his  prayer  of  dedication  the  D(  uterontnnir 
iHuence  is  wry  conspicuous  (i  Kings  viii.).     It  is 
'■■>'  unmistakable  in  tlie  chapter  which  concludes 
"■  story  of  liic  northern  kingdom  and  attempts  to 
""lint    for    the    disaster    (2    Kings    xvii.).     The 
^i'l'ter  presents  what  may  be  called  a  Deuterono- 
II-   i)hilosophy   of   history,   corresponding   to    lli,. 
"'lie  wlii,h  is  thrown  into  the  forefront  of  i!,r 
l^'>"l<«'t  Judges  (li.  (,iii.  6).     Traces  of  a  hand  th.it 
'i'^tiil  liter  than  tlie  second  Deuteronf.mic  redact i,,n 
are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  b(;ok  :  e  g     j,, 
I  Kings  viii.  4,  ihe  Levitos  are  a  later  in.serti(')n'  to 
l^atisfy  the  requirements  of  the  post-ex, li<-  priestly 
lau-tiie  words  are  not  supported  by  th,'  Si  ntn  ■- 
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glut.     Here   \vc   see   the   influence   of   tli 


t!y 


ere  we  see  ine  ninuence  oi  tne  prie 
point  of  view,  but  the  traces  are  far  too  few  t 
justify  us  in  speaking  (if  a  priestly  redaction  ;  tin- 
course  which  sucli  a  redaction  would  have  takm 
we  see  from  the  book  of  Chronicles.  Rut  that 
the  b(X)k  was  touched  by  post-exilic  hands  is 
certain;  i  Kings  xiii.  32  actually  speaks  of  "tli^ 
cities  of  Samaria,*'  a  phrase  which  implies  that 
Samaria  was  a  province,  as  it  was  not  till  afta 
the  exile. 

It  is  fortunate  tliat  one  of  the  longest,  most  im- 
portant, and  impressive  sections  of  the  book — th 
Elijah  and  Elisha  narratives  (i  Kings  xvii.-2  Kin?> 
viii.,  xiii.  14-21)— has  not  been  touched  by  th- 
Deuteronomic  redaction.  The  Elijah  narrativ.- 
not  only  recognize  the  existence  of  altars  all  owr 
the  land,  i  Kings  xix.  10,  but  the  great  conte>' 
between  Jehowdi  and  Baal  is  actually  decided  a: 
the  sanctuary  on  Carmel,  xviii.  20,  a  sanctiiarv 
which,  ])y  the  Diuteronomic  law,  was  illegal 
Again,  the  advice  given  by  Elisha  to  cut  .nwn  th- 
fruit  trees  in  time  of  war,  2  Kings  iii.  19,  is  in  direct 
contraventi(m  of  the  Deuteronomic  Inw  (Dent,  xx 
ig).  These  narratives  must  ])recede  the  redaction  0: 
the  book  by  a  century  and  a  half  or  more,  and  W' 
have  them  pn^tty  much  as  they  left  the  hand  of  th, 
original  writrt-^.  A  post-exilic  hand,  howewr 
is  evident  in  t  Kings  x\iii.  31,  32a.  To  a  later  agi- 
which  bi'lieved  in  the  exclusive  rights  of  Jerusahii' 
the  altar  on  frirmel,  which  was  said  to  be  rejtain-ii 
by  Elijah,  ;•.  jo,  was  naturally  an  offence  ;  so  th' 
repairing  of  this  old  altar  is  represented  as  th 
■  ' '   a   in  \v    ciiiu   spiLiai  <jiie,    lypicai  ui   iii' 
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unity  (if    Isnrl.     The  lateness  of  the   insertion   is 
tiirthi  r  prov.d  \,y  its  r<.mtaining  a  quotation  from 

i'   f  nil.    WW.    lO). 

A.  thr  book  was  redacted  In-  Judcan  writers,  it 
i^  imt  unnatural  that  th(>  sunuiiary  notices  of  the 
kin.i^s  of  Judah   are  more  elaborate  tlian   those  of 
Nracl.     In  the  former  case,  but  not  in  tht^  latter, 
the  .li^'e  of  the  king  at  his  accession  and  the  name 
'if  !ns  mother  are  mentioned.     One  curious  feature 
ef  these  notices  is  that  the  statement  of  a  king's 
accession,  whether  in  Israel  or  Judah.  is  always  ac- 
mmpanied   by   a   statement   of   the   corresponding 
vi  ar  in  the  contemporary  reign  of  the  sister  king- 
'ieiu.     The  notices  conform  to  this  type  :  "  In  the 
iwentv   ,iud    seventh    year   of    Jeroboam,    king    of 
f-ia.k   1),  ;rin    Azariah,    son   of   Amaziah,    king   of 
judah.  to  nign,"  2  Kings  xv.  i.     It  is  practically 
'  ■  rtain  tliat  these  s\'nchronisms,  as  they  arc  called, 
ae  not  contemporary  but  the  work  of  the  redactors, 
riiere  is  no  reason  to    suppose  that    the  kings  of 
'it her  country  would  have  dated  their  oivn  reigns 
■Aitli  reference  to  the  other  ;  besides,  the  synchron- 
i-^ins  do  uot  strictly  agree  with  the  (»tlier  chronolo- 
;:i'  il  niitiees  of  the  reigns.     Tiie  period  between  the 
'hvision  of  the  kingdoms  and  the  fall  of  Samaria  is 
'  climated  as  260   years  in  the  story  of  the  kings  of 
fndali,  but  only  as  242  in  the  case  of  Israel.     I'ro- 
I'lhly  tile  original  documents  contained  the  nuinlier 
't  years  in  the  reign,  and  the  dates  (jf  tlie  more  ini- 
I'Ttant   events  ;    but    the    sj-ik  li^oni^ms    rej^'-esent 
n  artificial  scheme  cn^vted  by  the  redactor.     Traces 
1  ^ucli  a  system  are  present  m  i  Kings  \i.  i,  ac- 
''■iiig  to  wliicli  4S0  years,  i.e.  iwtUe  gi  ni  laiKJus 
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of  forty  y^i'^  f.'K-li,  elapsed  Iielu-em  tlie  exodus  and 


tl 


ie  huiliiint,'  of  tlie  teiii]) 


So  niiich  for  tlie  redaction;  what,  then,  were  tlio 
sources    of    the    redaction  ?     Three    are    expressly 

acts    of    Solomon, 


mentioned — tha 


book 


til. 


1  Kings  .\i.  41,  the  book  of  tlie  rhronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  the  book  of  the  elinmieles  of 
the  kings  of  Judah.  Thi'  nature  of  thise  books 
may  be  inferred,  jiartlv  from  the  facts  recorded  in 
our  book  of  Kings,  and  especially  from  the  facts  in 
support  ot  wliii~h  they  are  cited.  They  seem  to 
have  contained,  e.g.,  accounts  of  wars,  conquests, 
conspiracies,  buildings,  i  Kings  \i\-,  19,  xv.  23,  xvi. 
20,  l)ut  it  is  not  probable  that  tliey  were  official 
annals.  There  was  indeed  a  court  official  whose 
name     is    sonK'tinies    translated     '"  the    recorder." 

2  Sam.  viii.  if\  i  Kings  iv.  ,].  lUit  besides  the  piO- 
bable  inaecuraey  of  this  lran.^lati(.)n,*  it  is  very  un- 
likely that,  in  the  northern  kingdom  at  any  rate, 
wath  its  fre(pient  revolutions,  court  auna.ls  were 
continuously  kept  ;  the  annalist  could  hardly  have 
recorded  the  questionable  steps  by  which  his  mon- 
arch often  succeeded  to  the  throne,  though  doubt- 
less official  documents  were  extant,  capable  of 
forming  material  for  the  subsequent  historian.  But 
in  any  case,  the  chronicles  to  which  the  book  of 
Kings  refers  cannot  have  been  oft'ieial  annals  ;  it  is 
assumed  that  tliey  are  accessible  to  everybody,  as 
they  would  not  have  been  had  they  been  otiicial 
chronicles.     They  whmc   in   all   jirobability  hnish"d 

I  TI.e  word  strictly  m<';ins  "  one  who  calls  to  iiiiinl."  nnd  woiiM 
appropriately  di-signatc  an  otiicial  who  broiit;ht  iIk-  aliairs  of  the 
kingdom  before  the  king. 
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political  liislorics,  SDmctliiug  liki  tlu-  ckiboriito 
strtiou  tlvotid  to  Si)l<)m<m  in  mir  present  book 
ni  Kinj^'s.  The  (,!iii>ni(l'S  of  tlu-  kings  of  Israel  and 
|i!(lih  probably  formed,  not  one  book,  as  has  been 
sii|)po:,ed,  but  t\\(.;  the  same  event,  e.g.,  the  cam- 
]),iii;a  of  Hazael,  is  sometimes  nK'ntioind  in  two 
ui-.tinet  .111(1  independent  conneetions,  2  Kings  x. 
.;.',  .\iii.  J,  el.  xii.  i8f.— a  fact  which  further  snggests 
liuil  the  redactor  trratcd  his  sources  with  at  kast 
(•(iiiii)arati\\'  fidelity. 

'flir  book  iji  Ivings,  as  we  havi  seen,  cniieentr.itts 
,iUi  utioii  alnujst  exclusively  on  the  religions 
-bairuts  in  the  history,  and  these  were  determin(  d 
Lirgrly  by  the  prophets.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, tlrat  many  of  the  longer  sections  deal  with  the 
uthrances  or  activities  of  prophets  at  critical 
junctures    of    the  ory.     The    part    played    by 

Ahijah  at  lli''  time  c  ne  disruption  of  the  kingdom, 
l)y  Ehjali  m  tlie  great  struggle  bitween  Baal  and 
J-hovah  worship,  l)y  Elisha  during  the  /\ramean 
assaults  u\nn\  Israel,  by  Isaiah  at  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib — these  and  similar  ep.  ides  are  dealt 
with  so  hilly  as  to  suggest  that  biographies  of  the 
inoiiluts,  written  possibly  by  literary  nn'nibrrs  of 
Ihf  prophetic  order,  wrre  at  the  disposal  of  the- 
redactors  of  the  book  of  Kings.  Temple  affairs  are 
also  discussed,  from  the  days  of  Solo:non  to  Josiah 
([  l\ia->  vi.  \ii.,  2  Kings  xi.,  xii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xxiii.), 
with  a  .sympathy  and  a  minuteness  which  almost 
suggest  llir  infiavnci-  that  a  regular  tenijile  history 
Was  kepi  ;  but  (^ccasi(jnal  statements  which  are 
any  thing  but  flattering  to  the  priests  (2  Kings 
xii.  7,  15)  render  tiie  inference  soiuewiiat  pueanuuS. 
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Besides  till'  chronicles  and  biographies,  there  are 
hints  that  the  redactors  had  access  to  other  sources. 
The  words  in  which  Solomon  dedicated  the  temple, 
only  partially  preserved  in  the  Hebnw,  are,  by  a 
very  probable  emendation  of  the  Greek  text,  taken 
from  the  book  of  Jasliar  : — 

Tliv  sun   liath  Jt'howih  sit  in  tlir  luavcus, 
He  liiinsclf  hath  dctrrmiucil   io  dwell  ii;   tlie  (l.irknuis. 
Ami  so  I  liavc  built  Thee  an  house  to  dwell  in. 
liven  a  place  to  abide  in  for  ever  and  ever. 

(j  Kings,  viii.  u,  13  ;    Septuagint,  v.  33). 

A;^Min,  1  Kings  .\\.,  xxii.  appears  to  come  from  a 
ditfereut  S(jurce  from  tlie  Elijah  narratives  in  i  Kings 
xvii.-xi.\.,  xxi.  The  former  section  takes  a  dis- 
tinctly more  favourable  y'u-w  of  Ahab  than  the 
I'dijah  stories  do,  and,  unlike  them,  it  alludes  to 
Ahil)  seldom  by  name,  but  usu.dly  as  '"  the  king 
of  Israel"  ;  further,  in  it  the  gn^at  pmplirt  of  the 
period  is  Mieah  rather  tlian  Elijah.  Bolh  these 
grou])s  of  narrative  belong  no  doubt  10  the  northern 
kingdom.' 

It  is  ini])ortant  to  consider  the  value  of  the 
sourc(\s  of  the  book  of  Kings  We  have  already 
seen  tliat  the  redactor  occasionally  deals  with  them 
in  a  spirit  of  praiseworthy  scrupulousness,  repeating 
the  same  fact  from  different  sources,  and  making 
uo  attenrpt  to  do\etail  the  one  nairati\-(>  into  the 
other.  Sometimes  the  sources  have  been  demon- 
strably followi'd  word  for  word.  ])hrases  like  to  this 
dav  being  used  of  situations  which  liad  passed  aw.iy 

'   (  iis.  .\\..  xxii.  obviously  so  ;  but  no  less  \vii.-\ix..  xxi.,  for 
ill  I   Kings  xix.  3  Beerbheba  is  described  as  belonging   to  Judali. 
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by  the  time  the  book  was  redacted/     The  facts, 
though  hunentably  nuagre,   liave  usually   the   ap- 
pcaranrc'    of    being    thoroughly    trustworthy ;    the 
(luotation  from  the  book  of   Jashar  is  no  doubt  as 
L,',  iiuine  as  it  i^  interesting,  and  the  brief  account 
of    the    submission    of    Hezekiali    to    the     tribute 
iiiip(jsed  by   Sennacherib,  2   Kings  xviii.    14-16,  is 
hui'ported    by    the    Assyrian    records.      But    it    is 
(•villi  lit  that  the  history  does  not  alw.iys  rest  upon 
contemporary  sources,  and  that  larls"  events  and 
personalities  are  touched  with  the  colours  of  legi'ud 
or  romance.     Much  of  the  story  of    Solomon,  e.g., 
is  immistakably  historical— his  luxury,  his  effemin- 
acy,   liis    commerce,    his     unscrupulousness.      But 
tiiere  are  stcjries  of  another  sort  which,  on  the  face 
(if  them,  must  be  decades,  if  not  centuries,  later 
tliau   Solomon's   reign.     "There   came   no    more," 
wr  are   infoimed,   "such   abundance   of  spices   as 
t:iMsr  which  the  queen  of  Slieba  gave  to  king  Solo- 
mon "  (1  Kings  .\.  TO).     The  age  of  Solomon  is  clearly 
l..ng  past,  and  his  glory  lias  been  enhanced  by  the 
lipM    of  time;  for  "silver  was  nothing  accounted 
111  111  the  days  of  Solomon,'"  x.  2i.     Tales  are  told 
oi  his  almost  fabulous  revenue    x.   14.  which  can 
hrirdly  be  reconciled  with  the  story  of  his  loan  from 
iliiani.  i\.   14.     The  story  of  Solomon  is  really  a 
compilation,   and  its  various  el-i'ments  are   by  no 
means  all  of  the  same  liistorical  value. 

The  career  of   Elisha   is   also  seen   through   the 
inloiirs  t)f  a  rich  and  r(.-verent  imagination.     Ii  is, 

M;.f,'.,  I  Kings  \ii.  ig  iinpli'S  the  (.■xistencc  ol  I-r;u  1,  aivl  2  Kings 
Viii.  Ji  (Eiloni  rcvoltol  from  undrr  the  liamlof  Jndali  nnto  thia 
itay)  ignores  the  later  coiuiuest  ol  Eduiu  by  Auiaziali,  xiv.  7. 
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in  (lu-  main,  intended  to  be  a  replica  oi  Elijah's,,  and 
many  of  his  niinielcs  are  obviously  suggested   by 
his.     The  story  of  Elisha's  resuscitation  of  iho  d.  ad 
child  is  an   expansion  of  the  similar  story  told  of 
]':iijah  (2  Kings  iv.,  i  Kings  wii.),  and  his  miracle 
wrought  in  behalf  of  (he  widow,  2  Kings  iv.  1-7,  is 
modelled  on  a  .similar  miracle  wrought  by  Klijali, 
I    Kings  xvii.  8-16.     There  is  further  an  elrment 
"f  magic  in  his  miracles  vvhicli  dittereiitiates  tlu  ni 
ii'>m  l-dijalTs,  and  thmw.-^  thrin  nion-  ujion  tlir  Irvel 
of  mediaeval  hagiograj)hy  ;  sueii,  e.g.,  as  the   iloal- 
ing  of  the  iron  upon  the'  water,  or  tii(-  raising  of  a 
dead   nian    by  conlaet   with   the   [irophefs   bones. 
Tlic  Elij.ah  narnitives,  on  the  othn-  h,md,  represent 
a  higher  type  of  rhgKJus  thought.     Thr  firrup.  ,,1 
that  great  proplu-t  may  also  have  been  glorilied  by 
tradition,  but  in  .uiy  ease  his  was  a  personality  of 
thr  mo.st  cnuunanding  power.     He  was  indeed  for- 
tunate in  his  biographer;    his    storv  is  told  with 
great  dramatic  and  literarv  .irt.     In' its  aeeonnl  .,1 

the  struggle   uith    the  glee  a  n[   Allah  ,md   the   ll,  en- 

tiousncss  of  Baalism,  it  sheds  a  bnlh mt  light  ujmhi 
one  of  the  most  cru<  1  il  ,  pnchs  ef  11,  brew  history. 
ICven  this  .story,  however,  is  not  all  of  ,,  piece. 
There  is  linguistic  and  other  evidence  that  the 
ehapter  (2  Kings  i.),  in  whi(  h  two  companies  of 
lifly  me.i  are  consumed  by  iii.  from  jieaven  at  the 
word  of  Elijah,  is  very  late.  In  the  story,  which 
IS  rather  mechanical  and  lacks  tiie  splendid  dramatic 
power  of  the  other  Elijah  str.ries.  tiie  prophet  is 
only  a  wond.T-vvorker,  and  his  action  is  not  deter- 
mined by  any  moral  consideration,  li  u.i,  not 
-•  much   the  spirit   of  Elijah   himsell,    but    i.ilh.r 
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ihat  of  ilic  Lite  ndartor,  that  Jesus  rebuked,  when 
He  said  to  His  disciples,  who  quoted  the  prophet's 
condurt  for  a  precedent,  "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit 
ye  are  of." 

Perhaps  th<-  chapter  of  least  liistorical  vahie  in 
tiie  book  of  Ivings  is  tli.it  in  whiih  J(  rol)oani  1  is 
condruined  anil  denounced  for  his  idolatry  at 
Bethel  (i  Kini.;s  .\iii.).  It  contains  an  unp.mlleled 
in:itance  of  predictive  proph-  cy  :  Josiali  is  foretold  by'^ 
name  three  centuries  before  he  appears,  v.  2.  The 
dil'licnlty  of  this  prediction  is  >o  keenly  f'  It  that  on<> 
orthodox  commentator  feels  constr.iinetl  to  dis- 
pose of  it  by  assuming  that  the  name  is  to  be  taken, 
not  as  a  proper  name,  but  in  its  et^inological 
sense  as  on«>  wliom  "  J(  iiovah  supports."  The 
sudden  withering  of  the  hand  and  its  equally  sudden 
restoration  to  health  an^  hardly  more  surprising 
than  the  dthnite  prediction  of  tlie  fate  of  the  idola- 
trous jtriests,  v.  2, — a  prediction  which  appears  to  \)C 
fullilli'd  to  the  Utter,  2  Kings  x.\iii.  lO-iS.  Ihit 
wlun  wi'  examine  the  account  of  tlie  fulhhnent, 
we  lind  that  the  jiassage  is  later  than  its  context  ' 


:uk1  inconsistent  with  it.     1  he  lunduct  ol  tl 
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prophet,"  whose  lying  counsel  is  attributed  to  an 
angel,  is,  morally  considered,  disreputable,  and  il  is 
biirely  no  accident  that  the  man  of  dod,  whose 
message  and  fate  are  thus  strangely  told,  is  anony- 
mous, though,  as  the  opponent  of  the  famous 
Jiroboam  I,  the  leader  of  tlie  disruption,  he  ought 
to  iiave  been  well  known.  The  vagueness  and  iin- 
prob.dnlities  of  the  story  can  only  be  accounted  for 


'  Verse  if),  in  wliicli  the  bones  arc  burned  on  the  altar,  contra- 
dicts r.  15.  in  which  the  altar  ia  already  destroyed. 
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by  its  very  late  date.     Fortunately 
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was  a  jirovincc,  and  stamps  th(>  passage  at  on. 
post-exilic      Even  within  tl 
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le  post-exilic  period,  it 
probably  falls  quit(>  latr-a  precursor  of  the  book 
of  Chronicles.     Tlie  historii  al 
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teres!  to  the  modrrn  student  of  LM.iers  religious  no 
loss  th.m  politie,,]  (l<-velupment.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
"I  has  a  ceilaiii  nirl.ii,rli,,]y  grandeur.  Beginning 
m  the  .splendid  glitter  of  So|uine,n\  nign.  fli,-  uum- 
arehy  passed  with  unsteady  gait  across  the  centuries, 
nieiiacd  by  fo(-s  without  and  within,  and  endi'd  at' 
iiist  111  the  untrirvable  disaster  of  rxilc.  lUil 
through  tlu'  sombre  march  of  history,  a  divine 
purpose  was  being  acc(mi])hslu'd.  The  disaster 
which  swallowed  up  the  nation  renewed  and  spiri- 
tudized  the  religion,  and  thus  the  seeming  loss 
i Moved  great  gain. 
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1  \i.\ii  i^  till'  most  r.'g.'il  of  tlir  prophets.  His  words 
.111(1  Ihouglits  aiT  lliosr  of  a  man  wiiosr  ryes  hud  srrii 
the  King,  vi.  5.  The  times  in  wliich  lie  hvcd  were 
big  with  politiecd  prol)lein>.  winch  lie  met  as  a 
statesman  who  saw  llu'  larg'>  meaning  of  events, 
and  as  a  prophet  w!io  r.ad  a  di\ine  purpose  in 
history.  Unlike  his  yuungrr  eont.inporary  Mieali, 
hr  was,  in  all  probability,  an  aristocrat  ;  and  during 
hi^  lung  ministry  (740  701  B.C.,  pcjssibly,  but  not 
probably  liter)  he  bore  testimony,  as  nnr  inittiiig 
as  it  was  l)iilliant,  to  the  indefeasible  supremacy  of 
the  unseen  forces  that  shape  history,  and  to  the 
.jui't  >tr'ii,nth  that  comes  fiom  (  onlidenee  in  (.od. 

During  this  period  three  »>vents  st,ind  out  as  of 
uuiiiue  iinjiortance  :  the  coalition— due  to  fear  of 
Assyria— form,  d  by  Aiam  and  Israel  against  Judah 
in  735  B.C.  (vii  l-ix.  6),  the  capture  of  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrians  in  721  B.C.,  and  th-  deliverance  of 
jirusali-m  in  70T  n.c  from  tln^  menace  of  Scnnac- 
iierib.  In  these  ahA  ui  all  (rises,  Isaiah's  message 
was  a  religious  one,  i>nl  in>tiiut,  .i>  tlie  si  i|iu  1 
sliowed,  with  political  wisdom.  It  rested  ultimately 
upon  the  vision  witli  which   Iiir,  ministry  had  been 
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iihmguKLt.d    4hr  visi.,,1  <,[  the   King,  tlie  Lord  of 
hosts,  upon  a  thumr  higli  and  lifted  ui>,  whos.'  glory 

The  King  was  '"  holy,"  partly,  no  doubt,  in  tlir 
rthu-al  sense— for  the  man  of  unclean  lips  is  afraid 
in  His  presence-but  also  partly  in  the  older  sense 
of  being  sej.irated, ,  Ic'vated,  lifted  above  the  chances 
and  changes  of  humanity.     Ih.liness  here  is  almost 
equival,  nt  to  majesty,  it  is  the  other  side  of  the 
divme  glory  ;  and  it  is  this  thought  that  inspires  the 
message  of  Isaiah  with  such  serene  ccjuiidence.     His 
C^od  IS  on  the  thron,,  (.f  th.'  uuivrr^r  :  He  is  tlu'  Lord 
of  hoMs.     His  purposes  concern  not  only  Judah,  but 
the  uhnk.  X         ',  .^iv.  26,  and  His  kingdom  must 
c-ventua!lyc   .....     Therefore  it  is  that  when,  at  the 
nevys  of  the  confederacy  of  Aram  and  Israel  against 
Judal,,   "tiie  heart  of  Ahaz  and  liis  people  shook  as 
sliake   thrforrst  trees  befor.tiie  wind,"  vii  2   Isaiah 
ivmams  lain  as  a  roek  ;  f,.,-.  to  paraphrase  his  own 
great  alhterativr  words,  •'Faith  brings  hxity,"  vii. 
(jb.      I  his  word  of  his  rally  ministry  is  also  .  mr  uf  I,is 
liitest  (701)  :   ••  ]„■  who  bciievetli  shall  not  give  way," 
xxvni.   K).     That  is  the  precious  foundation  stone 
tluit  abides   uinhakrn   ;ni„d   the  shdck  of  ciieum- 
sl.incr.  and  can  bear  any  weight  (h;it  may  h'  thruu,, 
uiH.n  It.      Ihis,  then,  is  Lsaialfs  great  contribution 
to  religion  :   he  is,  before  all  things,  the  prophet  (,f 
hnth.     "  In  .piietness  and  confidence  your  strength 
shall  be,"  x.x.x.  15.  '^ 

It  is  easy  fn.ni  this  p.,iut  ..1  view  lo  understand 
the  scorn  which  Isaiah  heaps  upon  the  common 
objects  of  men's  trust,  whether  ships,  walls  or  towers 

III   \      'if-\_iifi»»-^-l»t..      .-.  :..       _  -f  ., 
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vires  of  the  sanrtunry,  running  diplnmnry  or  tln' 
piDJrctcd  alliance  with  Egypt  or  As.->yri,i  (x\\.). 
Naiali  is  the  sworn  foe  of  nKiteri.ili>ni  :  the  ( ontrasl 
luiwii  n  human  and  divine  resonrcc  is  to  him  no- 
thing less  than  intinitc.  "  Th(>  Egyptians  are  men, 
and  not  T.od  ;  and  tluir  horsis  flesh,  and  not  spirit," 
(xxxi.  j).  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  insistence  upon 
tin-  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  that  Isai.ih  regarded 
religion  as  separable  not  only  from  politii  a!  form, 
.)iit  even  from  ecclesiastical  organization  ;  for  (if 
the  text  of  viii,  166  can  be  trusted)  he  coiumittid 
his  message  not  to  tlie  contemporary  church,  but 
to  a  few  disciples,  transforming  thereby  the  existing 
Conception  of  the  churcli,  and  taking  a  step  of 
immeasurable  significance  for  the  develojinient  of 
true  religion. 

The  majesty  niid  originality  of  Isaiah's  tliou-ht 
ha\'e    their    ecimtcrijart     in     liis    l.mgu.ige.     \'ii\' 
powerful,   e-.g..  is   his   dt'scripiion   ol    the   Assyri.ui 
army- 
See  !  Iiastily,  swiftly  he  comes. 

None  we'iry,  none  stumbling  .nmonp  them, 
Tiie  band  of  his  loins  never  loosed, 

The  thonf»  of  his  slioes  never  torn. 
His  arrows  are  sharpened. 

His  l)ows  are  all  bent. 
The  hoofs  of  his  horses  arc  counted  as  flint, 

And  his  wheels  as  the  whirlwind. 
His  roar  is  like  that  of  the  lioness. 

.And  like  the  young  lions  he  rorir-j. 
'I  hundering,  seizing  the  prey. 
And  hearing  it  off  to  a  place  ot  set  urity, 

V.  26-29. 

The  book  is  full  of  poetry  as  line  as  this.     Whether 
describing  the  mighty  roar  of  the  sea,  xvii.  12-14,  or 
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J(!in\-air,s  power  to  (1<  Iriifl  Israel,  xxxi.  4,  or  siiij.;in,t; 
a  t(  iider  \ini'yard  song  (v.),  Isaiali  is  oqtiallj-  at 
lioiiie.  He  eft'crts  liis  transitions  with  consnnnnate 
skill  :  nnto,  e.f,'.,  the  swift  ajipliration  lie  makes  ni 
(he  j-jarable  of  the  vineyard,  v.  5-7,  or  tJK^  scatliin;,' 
retort  hv  makes  to  tliosc^  who  complain  of  ih. 
inopotony  and  repetition  of  liis  messn,c;«>  (xwiii.  n).' 

T!i''  prophecies  tliat   f  dl  within  tlie  lirst   tliirty- 
nine   chapters   are   practically   all   on   a    ve;y   hif^h 
religious  and  literary  level  :   y.  t  it  is  all  hut  univers- 
ally conceded  tliat  they  an'  not  entirely  from  tlir 
hand   o|    Isaiah.     Some   i)idpliecies,   e.g.   xiii..   xiv., 
may  be  nearly  two  centuries  later  than  his  time, 
others,  e.g.  xxiv.-xxvii,  four  or  six  ;    indeed  large 
sections  or  fragments  of  the  hook  are  rel(  gated  h\- 
tlie  more  radical  (ritics  to  the  S(>cond  century  Ha. 
Hid  connected  with  the  Maccahean  times.     But  eveii 
tlu'  more  conservative  scholars  admit  that  several 
oracles  of  Isaiah  have  hei  i:  worked  over  by  later 
hands,  possibly  by  pupils,  and  that  isolated  sections, 
e.g.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  post- 
exilic  age,  and  even  tc  a  comparatively  late  period 
within  that  ag(\     Tliese  questions  can  onlv  be  settled, 
if   at   all.   by   cxegetical.    Iheologicil   ;ind   historical 
considerations,  for  whicli  this  is  not  the  ])l,iee  ;   but 
in  sketching  the  contents  of  the  vaimus  proi>hccics, 
the  more  i)robable  alternatives  will   be   indicated, 
where  a  solution  is  important. 

It  is  phun  that  the  present  order  of  the  book  is 
not  strictly  chronological  ;   otherwise  it  would  Iiavc 

I    The-  real  irony  of  this  passage,  xxviii.   10-13,  cnn  onlv  !«• 
.Tppnci.itra  in  till-  Il.lir.w. 
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l)i,L,nm  with  the  inaugural  vision  wliich  now  .appears 
111  c!i.  vi.  Cienorally  speaking,  there  an^  six  more 
■ir  less  sharply  articulated  divisions  in  the  th'st 
tliirty-nine  chapters,  i.-xii.,  xiii.-xxiii.,  xxiv.-xxvii., 
xxviii.-xxxiii.,  xxxiv.-xxxv.,  xxxvi.-xxxix. 


Chs.  i.-xii.     Prophecies,  concerning  Judah.  Jerusalem 
[and  Israel) 

The  first  division,  like  the  fonrth,  deals  in  the  main 
with  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  As  the  next  division, 
xiii.-xxiii.,  deals  with  foreign  peoples,  i.  i  can  serve 
as  a  preface  only  to  the  first  division  and  not  to  the 
whole  hook.  The  propliecy  ojiens  with  an  arraign- 
ment of  Judah,  intensely  ethical  in  spirit.  It  was 
l)laced  here,  not  because  it  was  first  in  point  of  time. 
hut  as  a  sort  of  frontispiece;  for,  though  the  tlil- 
feient  sections  of  the  eJi.,  e.g.  vv.  2-9,  10-20,  may 
come  from  different  times,  the  first  at  any  rate 
iin])lies  the  ravaging  of  Judah.  i.  7,  and  appears  to 
[Hiint  to  the  invasion  of  Sennaclu  rib  in  701  B.C.  :  it 
would  thus  be  one  of  \\\c  latest  in  the  book.  The 
land  is  wasted.  th(  body  politic  diseased,  i.  i-()  ;  the 
piiijilo  seek  the  favour  of  their  (iod  by  assiduou.s 
and  costly  ceremony,  which  tju^  propju't  answers  by 
111  appeal  for  a  moral  instead  of  a  ritual  service, 
T'l'.  10-20.  Rut,  as  injustict^  and  idul  itrv  are  ram- 
pant, tliey  will  be  surely  punished,  vv.  21-31. 

As  a  foil  to  tiiis  picture  of  the  depravity  of  Zion,  a 
foil  also  to  the  immediately  succeeding  de.scrijjtion 
•»f  her  pride  and  idolatry,  is  the  beautiful  vision  of 
7.\^m  in  the  issue  of  the  days,  ii.  2-5,  as  the  city  to 
which  all  nations  shall  resort  for  religious  instruction, 
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and  their  ob  ilienco  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  C.od 
of  Zion  will  usher  in  a  reign  of  universal  peace.  TIk,- 
passage  appears,  with  an  additional  verse,  in  Mieah 
iv.  1-5,  where  it  seems  to  be  preserved  in  a  niure 
original  form  ;  yet  Isaiah  can  hardly  havf  borrowed 
it  from  Mieaii.  wlio  was  younger  than  he.  It  used 
to  be  supposed  that  both  adopted  it  from  an  okjrr 
poet.  But  the  contents  of  the  oracle,  assigning  as 
it  does  a  world-wide  signifi(Mnce  to  Zion,  its  tenipL-, 
and  its  torah,  while  not  absolutely  incompatible  with 
Isaianic  authorsliip.  rather  point  to  a  post-exilir 
date.  We  are  the  more  at  liberty  to  assume  that 
tile  passage  was  later  inserted  as  a  foil  to  the  pre- 
cedmg  description  of  Zion  as  Sodom,  as  neitlier  in 
Isaiah  nor  in  Micah  df)es  it  fit  the  context. 

The  general  theme  of  ii.-iv.  is  the  divine  judgment 
wliieh  will  fall  <iji  all  the  foolish  pride  of  Judah. 
How  It  will  (ome,  Isaiah  does  not  say — the  projiliecy 
is  one  of  the  earliest  (735  ?)— but  the  storm  that 
will  swee'p  across  the  laud  will  reveal  the  impotence 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  and  material  resources 
of  every  kind,  ii.  6-22.  All  the  supports  of  Judah's 
political  life  will  be  taken  away  :  indtn^d,  the  leaders 
are  v\\\\v\  so  weak  or  rapacious  that  the  country  is 
already  as  good  as  ruined,  iii.  1-15  ;  and  the  women, 
who  are  as  guilty  as  the  men,  will  also  be  involved  in 
their  doom,  iii.  i6-iv.  i.  Strangily  enough,  this 
eloquent  t  hi  eat  of  judgment  ends  in  a  vision  of 
comfort  and  peace,  iv.  2-6.  The  land  is  one  day  to 
be  wondrously  fruitful,  her  people  to  be  cleansed 
and  holy,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  will  be  ov(t  Zion 
as  a  shelter  and  siiade.  The  theological  implications 
of  this  last  passage  seem  late,  .md  it  was  probably 
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appended  by  another  hand  than  Isaiah's  as  a^  cdn- 
trast  and  consolation. 

Then  follow-  a  lament,  in  the  fomi  nf  a  \intyard 
song,  which  skilfnlly  ends  in  a  dennnciation  of  Jndah, 
the  vineyard  of  Jehovah,  v.  1-7,  mergin,tr  thcreafti  r 
into  a  sixfold  woe,  pronounced  upon  her  rapacious 
land-holders,  drunkards,  sceptics,  enemies  of  the 
innral  order,  worldly  wise  men,  besotted  and  unjust 
judges,  V.  8-24.  This  is  fittingly  followed  by  the 
announcement  that  Jehovah  will  summon  against 
Judah  the  swift,  unwearied  and  invincible  hosts  of 
Assyria,  v.  25-30. 

In  the  noble  vision  (740  n.c.)  which  inaugurattcl 
his  prophetic  ministry  (vi.),  Isaiah  saw  the  glorious 
h'liovah  attended  by  seraphim  and  received  from 
I  Urn  the  call  to  go  forth  and  deliver  his  message  to 
an  unbelieving  people.  This  vision  appropriately 
introduces  the  prophecies  proper  in  \  ii.-.\ii.  ;  but 
it  is  practically  certain  that  though  the  vi>i(m  itself 
was  early,  the  account  of  it  is  later.  The  liopdess- 
ni  ss  of  his  prospecti\c  ministry  looks  latlur  like  the 
I'trospect  of  a  disappointing  exprricuce.  Tli(in!^]i 
Isaiah  elsewhere  expresses  his  faith  in  the  sah-ation 
of  a  remnant,  this  chapter  asserts  th''  utter  anni- 
Iiilation  of  the  people,  vv.  ii-i^ab.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  relieve  the  gloom  in  the  la.st  dause 
of  the  chapter,  v.  ly,  by  a  comparison  of  the  stump 
"f  the  tree  that  remained,  after  felling,  to  the  holy 
seed;  but  this  clause,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
'^eptuagint.  and  utterly  blunts  the  keen  edge  (,f  ihe 
prophecy,  is  no  part  of  the  original  chapter. 

The  next  section,  vii.  i-ix.  6,  plunges  us  into  the 
war  which  the  allied  arms  of  Aram  and  Israel  waged 
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ngaiiist   Jiidah  in  735,  doubtless  in   the?  desire  to 
force  her  to  join  a  coalition  against  Assyria.     Isaiah, 
vii.  r-17,  seeks  to  reassure  the  faith  of  the  tr(>nibling 
king    Ahaz  ;    and  when  Ahaz  refuses  to  put   the 
prophetic  word  to  the  test,  Isaiah  boldly  declares 
that   the  land  will  be  delivered  from  the  menace 
before  two  or  three  years  are  over  ;    and  many  a 
child  -or  it  may  be  some  particular  child— soon  to 
be  born,  will  b('  given  tlie  name  Immanutl,  and  will 
thereby  bear  witness  to  the  faith  that,  despite  tli,' 
stress  of  invasion,  (.od  will  not  forget  His  people, 
but  that  He  "is  with  us."  •     To  the  same  period, 
but  probably  not   the  same  occasion,  belongs  the 
prophecy  of  the  devastation  of  Judah  by  As.syria, 
vii.  iS-25.     But  the  blow  is  to  fall  iirst,  and  within 
two  or  three  years,  on  .Aram  and  Israil,  with  their 
respective  capitals.     It  did  not  fall  so  quickly  as 
Isaiah  had  <>xpected  :    Damascus  was  indeed  taken 
in  732,  but  Samaria  not  till  721  :  in  spirit,  however, 
if  not  in  the  letter,  the  prophecy  was  fultilled.  viii, 
1-4.     The  unbelief  of  Judali  will  also  be  punished 
by  tlie  hosts  of  Assyria,  but  the  ultimate  jiuri^ose  of 
Jehovah  will  not  be  frustrated,  viii.  5-10.     He  alone 
i.,  to  be  feared,  and  no  combination  of  confederate 
kings  need  alarm.  \iii.   ir-15.     The  prophet   com- 
mits his  message  to  his  disciples,  and  with  patience 
and  conlidence  looks  for  vindication  to  tlu'  future, 
viii.  16-18.     DespiTate  days  would  come,  viii.  19-91, 
but  thev  would  be  foUowi'd  by  a  brilliant  day  of 
redemption  when  Jehovah  would  remove  the  yoke 
from  tile  shoulder  of  His  burdened  peo|)li'  l)y  send- 
ing them  a  glorious  prince  with  the  fovfold  name. 

'  vii.  Sb  is  no  tloul)t  a  gloss. 
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I  his  l.ittrr  prnph.vy,  ix.  2-7,  has  been  deni-^d  to 
Isai.ili,  but  rippanntly  wilh  insuiriri.'iit  r.asoii. 
The  jjassagc  falls  very  naturally  into  its  context. 
The  northern  districts  of  Israel  (ix.  i)  had  been 
ravaged  by  Assyria  in  734  k.(  .  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  and 
I  upon  this  darkness  it  is  fitting  that  the  great  light 

.^houlil  shin(>  ;  and  the  yok(>  to  be  broken  might  well 
be  the  heavy  tribute  Judah  was  now  obliged  to  pay. 
Thert^  are  undoubted  ditTiculties,  e.g.  the  m^'ntion 
of  a  Davidic  king.  ix.  7,  after  a  sprciiic  reference  to 
tiie  fortunes  of  Israel  over  which  the  Davidic  king 
had  no  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  do 
not  possess  the  oracle  in  its  original  form  or  com- 
pl'Uness.  But,  in  any  case,  the  vision  of  the 
righteous  and  prosperous  king  ruling  over  a  deliven  d 
people  nttingly  closes  this  .leries  of  somewhat  loost-ly 
connected  oracles. 

The  next  section,  ix.  S-x.  4,  forms  a  very  .artistic 
w  liolc,  consisting  of  four  strophes,  eacli  of  U  air  \ersi>s,' 
eoiirluding  with  the  refrain — 

For  all  llus  His  wr.ith  is  not  turne<l, 
And  His  Ijainl  is  strctchofl  out  still. 

Ill''  |)oem,  which  falls  about  734,  lashes  the  pride 
■md  ambition  of  Israel  (not  Judah)  and  threatens 
h'r  people  with  loss  of  territory  and  population, 

iuurhy  and  civil  war.  The  passage  was  probablv 
"riginally  followed  by  v.  26-29,  which  has  a  similar 
refrain,  and  whicli,  with  its  vivid  description  of  the 
('•rrible  :\ss\'riaii  army,  would  form  an  admirable 
'hiiiax  to  this  poem. 

(  lis.  X.  5-xii.  6.     .Assyria,  then,  is  tlic  iiistrnnirnt 
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witli  which  Jihox.h  rhnstises  Israel.     But  becauso 
bhr  fxmitrs  h.T  task  ill  a  spirit  of  prrsnmption  and 
pride,  she  iii  h.r  turn  is  doomod  to  destruction  ,    b.il 
the    remnant    ..f   J.liovah's   peopU    will    be   saved, 
x.  5-27-     The  gradual  approach  oi  the  Assyrians  in 
Jerusalem    is    then    described    in    language    full    of 
word-play,  vv.  28-32,  which  forcibly  reminds  us  ,.f 
a    very   suuilar   passage    in    Isaiah's   contemporai  y 
-Ahcah,  I.    10-15.     This  chapter  is  probably  about 
twenty  years  later  than  those  that  immediately  pre- 
cede it.     There  is  an  obvious  advance  in  the  pro- 
pliefs  attitude  to  Assyria,  and  the  boast  in  vr.  9-1 1 
carries  tlie  chapter  later  than  the  fall  of  Samaria 
(721)  and  Carchemish   (717).     It   is  even   pos.sible 
that    the   description   of   the   Assvrian   adN-ance   in 
vv.  2S~:,2  implies  Sennacherib's  campaign  in  Fudah 
in  701. 

After  the  destruction  nemy  before  Jeru- 

salem m  X.  33,  34  follows  an  en  ,tic  description 

of  the  Messianic  king-of  his  w,  ,m  and  justice 
and  ni  the  universal  peace  which  will  extend  even 
to  i-iL  animal  world,,  xi.  i-  g.  It  is  the  ronnter-,art 
of  IX.  2-7,  though  here  again,  and  pcliaps  witii  inoie 
reason,  the  Isaianic  authorship  has  been  doubted. 
The  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  equipment  with  the 
spirit  IS  hardly,  in  these  ethical  relationships  de- 
monstrably pre-exilic,  and  the  "  stem  -  out  of  whicji 
the  shoot  is  to  grow  suggests  that  the  monarchy  had 
fallen,  but  the  word  may  possibly  be  used  to  indicate 
Its  decadent  condition.  In  any  case,  there  seems 
very  little  doubt  that  the  rest  of  the  section,  xi. 
ro-xii.  6,  strikingly  appropriate  as  it  is  in  this  plac.^ 
IS   post  ,  xilic.     It   describes  how   in  the  Messianic 
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day.-,  just  pidund,  the  (  xil.^s  of  Isiarl  and   Jiidali 
will  l)r  ^Mthcivd  i'loni  (he  ends  (,f  (he  caifji  t('.  tlicir 
own  land,  wliriv  tlioir  near  nciglibours  will  all  ]>v 
vancjuishod,  xi.  10--16.     Tlion  iollows  a  sinijilc  song 
of  giatiMidr  for  the  redemption  Jchovali  has  wToiiglil, 
X'       The  presuppositions  of  tlK^lisnersion  liere  de- 
M-rihrd  are  not  such  as  fit  into  Isaiah's  tiin.  :  they 
uniild  not  even  ajipjy  to  the  conditions  after  the  fall 
"f   Jriu>alem   and    the  exile  of  Jndali  in  586.  still 
!•  -  to  Die  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  exile  of  Lsrael  in 
JJI— the  passage  nmst  be  post-exihc.     But  though 
much  later  than  Isaialfs  tim.^  it  forms  a  wry  skilful 
<  (.nelusi(.n  to  th.   hr>t  division  of  his  bo..k.  and  is  an 
.idiuirable  counterpart  to  the  gloomy  scdus  of  ch.  i. 

Chs.  xhi.-xxiii.     Prophecies  coiucnu)!-  jorcign 
nations 

/'l'^^.   .Mil.    i-xiv.   2j.     The  Downfall  of  Babylo.. 

the  oracle  concerning  Babylon,  (he  hrst  of  the  seri.\s 
of  oracles  ccjncernmg  foreign  nations,  is  one  of  the 
most    magnificent    odes    in    literature.     A    day   of 
d'-t ruction  to  be  executed  by  the  Medes  is  coming 
upon  Babylon  the  ])roud  (xiii.)  and  the  exiles  will 
■•turn  to  their  own  land,  xiv.  1-3.     The  triumi)h 
^oiig  that  follows  discloses  a  weird  scene  in  the  under- 
world, where  the  fallen  king  of  Babylon  receives  an 
iionical  v/elcome  from  the  shadow-kings  of  the  other 
nations.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  prophecy 
IS  not  by  Isaiah.     It  glows  with  a  i^assionate  hatred 
•'*  ''abylon  :   but  the  Babylon  which  figured  in  th,' 
days  of   Isaiah    (xxxix.)    was   only   a    province   of 
Assyria,  not  an  indenendent  am!  nnnrr-cci-.-;.  •.:-.".vi.-! 
power ;    nor  would  its  destruction  have  meant  The 
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nturn  oi  the  exiles  of  nortlien:  Israel.  Tlie  situation 
is  plainly  that  of  the  period  dm  inj^  the  later  exile  of 
Judah  bijon-  the  capture  ol  Dabylon  by  Cyrus  in 
5,',8,  as  the  horrors  wiiieh  tJie  pott  antieipateti 
xiii.  i5f.)  did  not  take  place. 

In  the  spirit  of  ch.  x.,  xiv.  2  j-27  jirorLiinis  the 
iiivineil)].'  Iriuniph  of  Jehovah's  purpose  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  land  oi  Judah. 
The  assassination  of  Sargon  in  705  h.c.  was  the  cause 
of  v'ld  rejoicing  throughout  the  western  vassal 
states  :  the  joy  of  PhiJislia  is  rebuked  by  the 
prophet  in  i%'.  28-32  with  th-  warning  that  worse  is 
yet  in  store— an  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  an  expected 
Assyrian  invasioji.  If  this  be  the  theme  of  th. 
passage,  v.  28  can  hardly  be  correct,  as  Ahaz  had 
died  t(  II  or  tw( nty  years  before. 

riis.   XV.,      \i.     Oracle   concerning    Moab.     The 
subsc  .j    ion  to  this  proph(^cy,  xvi.  13,  indicates  that 
we  hav'e  here  an  oldtr  prophetic  oracle,  given  "  here- 
tofore."   Strictly  speaking,   it   is  not  so  much  a 
I>r<)y)hecy  as  an  el(>gy  over  the  fate  of  Moab  whose 
1  inJ  had  been  devastated  by  an  invader  from  the 
north.     T'le  fugitives,  arriving   in   Edom,  send  in 
vain   fiii    help  t<.  the  people  of  Judah.     Who  the 
invader  was   it  is  hard  to  say— possibly  Jeroboam 
Hot  Israel,  whose  concjucsts were  extensive  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25  ;    Amos  vi.  14).     The  oracle,  besides  being 
diffuse,  is  altogether  destitute  of  higher  prophetic 
thought,  and  is  certainly  not  Isaiali's,  though  he 
adapted  it  to  th.e  existing  situation  and  foretold  a 
similar  and  speedy  devastation  of  Moab,  no  doubt 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  xvi.  14. 
Ch.  xvii.  i-ii.     This  prophecy  concerning  Aram 
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and  Israel  falls,  no  doubt,  within  iliv  pi  riud  win  u 
tiu'sr  two  countries  were  leagued  against  Judah, 
about  7J5.  Tiie  doom  of  Aram  is  to  be  utter  de- 
struction ;   that  oi  Israel,  all  but  utter  destruction. 

in   the   next   two   passages,    xvii.    12-14,    x\iii., 
Isaiah  appears  to  return  to  his  favountt;  llieme  of 
the  sure  destractioii  of  the  Assyrians,  though  they 
[4        •"•'  n<'t  mentioned  by  name,     in  xvii.  12-14  tlieir 
hosts  are  compared  to  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
while   in   xviii.   their  doom   is  announced   by   the 
j>ro{)liet  m  answer  to  an  embassy  sf  nt  by  the  litiiio- 
pians,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  inva- 
sion by  the  Assyrians,  doubtless  under  Sennacherib. 
Ch.  xix.     Oracle  concerning  Kgypt.     For  lCg>i)t 
the  prophet  announces  a  d^   )m  of  civil  war,  oppres- 
sion at  the  hands  ot  a  luird  master,  and  public  and 
private  distress  whicii  will  issue  in  despair,  vv.  1-17. 
In  their  terror,  however,  the  Egyptians  will  cry  to 
JeJiovah.  who  will  reveal  Himself  to  them  and  be  in 
consequence  lionound  and  worsiiipped  on  Egyptian 
soil.     Tticn  a  triple  alliance  will  be  formed  between 
I'.gypt,  Assyria  and  Israel,  and  tluy  shall  all   bi' 
Jihovah's  people,  vv.  18-25. 

Ihe  dream  of  such  an  alliance  is  very  attractive 
■  nd  n(  t  too  bold  for  so  original  a  thmker  as  Isaiah, 
but  the  passage  is  beset  by  difticulties.  The  attitude 
to  Egypt  appears  to  be  much  liiendlier  in  vv.  iH- 25 
than  lu  71V.  i  -17  ;  and  .t  seems  quite  impossibli'  to 
tiud  within  Isaiah's  age  a  place  for  five  (  -several  ?) 
I  lebrew-spcaking  cities  in  Egypt,  v.  18,  whereas  such 
a  reference  would  excellently  lit  the  later  post-exilic 
time  when  there  were  extensive  Jewish  colonies  in 
1-gypt.     If  the  city  specially  nientioned  at  the  end 
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of  tilt'  verse  be,  as  it  seems  to  be,  either  Sun-city 
(Iloliopolis)  or  Lion-city  (Leontopolis)  then  it  would 
i.ot  be  unnatunil  to  had,  in  tlie  next  verse,  with  its 
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reference 
to  the  founchng  ot  .1  temple  ;it  Leontopohs  by 
Oni;is  in  160  n.c.  In  that  case,  Assyria  in  r.  2; 
stands,  as  occasionally  elsewhere,  fctr  Syria,  from 
which  Israel  had  suffered  more  severely  during  tin 
second  century  B.C.  tluiii  tlic  earlier  Israel  from 
Assyria  ;  and  the  diciin  of  Pakstine,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  united  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  would 
be  just  as  striking  and  generous  in  the  second  cen- 
tury as  in  llie  riLjlith.  .\t  lirst,  v.  19  seems  to  till 
powerfully  in  fa\i)iir  of  the  Isaianic  authorship,  as 
the  massebah  (pillar)  lu:re  regarded  as  innocent  was 
proscribed  a  century  after  Isaiah  by  the  Deutcrono- 
mic  law  (Di  ut.  .\ii.  0-  Hm  tlir  hgypli.m  Jews  may 
not  have  been  so  stringent  as  th(>  i'alestinian,  (»r  W' 
may  even  suppose  that  the  ''  pillar  "  has  here  nothing 
to  do  with  worship,  but  stands,  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, on  the  boundary  h'le.  There  is  no  adequate 
reason,  however,  why  vv.  i-iy,  or  at  least  vv.  1-15, 
should  not  be  assigned  to  Isaiah. 

In  eh.  XX.  (711  b.(  .,  cf.  v.  i,  capture  of  Ashdod) 
Isaiah  indicates  in  symbolic  prophecy — which,  how- 
ever, was  not  fulfilled — that  the  people  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  would  be  deported  by  the  A.ssyrians.  Tin 
prophet's  object  was  to  dissuade  the  j)eople  of  Jud  ili 
from  the  Egyptian  alliance  which  they  were  con- 
templating. 

The  theme  of  .\xi.  i-io  is  the  same  as  that  of  .\iii., 
xiv. — the  impending  fate  of  Babylon — and  the 
passages  may  be  almost  contemporary.     Warriors 
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.'i  Kl.im  and  Media  are  sent  against  Bcdiyldn.  and 
tlir  issue  is  awaited  with  tremulous  exritenn  nt,  till 
.it  !  ist  the  watehniaa  proclaims  the  welcome  news, 
■■  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen.*'  The  importance  here 
.i»igned  to  Babylon  and  !ier  fall,  the  express  mention 
ei  Elam  and  Media,  v.  2,  as  her  assc  ilants,  and  the 
discription  of  Jehovah's  people  as  "  threshed " 
point  unmistakably  to  the  last  years  of  the  exile, 
-liter  the  rise  of  Cyrus  in  549,  and  before  the  fall  of 
Ilahylou  in  538,  so  that  tlie  passage  cannot  be  from 
Isaiah.  With  this  seems  to  go  the  next  littlr 
enigmatic  oracle  cnneirniug  I'^-dom.  xxi.  n.  12, 
whose  fate,  as  affected  by  the  fall  ol  Babylon,  is  as 
yet  uncertain.  The  desert  tribes,  xxi.  13-17.  will 
ilao  be  affected  by  tlie  general  upheaval  and  be 
driven  from  the  regular  caravan  routes. 

Ch.  xxii.  is  the  only  chapter  in  this  division 
(xiii.-xxiii.)  which  is  not  concerned  with  foreign 
nations.  It  probably  owes  its  place  liere  to  its 
peculiar  superscription  wIik  li  conforms  to  the  other 
Miperscription  in  xiii.-xxiii.  In  this  chapter  the 
prophet  laments  nd  very  sternly  rebukes  the 
tiivolity  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem — w liether  shortly 
before  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  or  after  his  re- 
treat, it  is  hard  to  say.  Trusting  in  their  armour 
•  aid  fortifications  theygivettu'  rein  to  their  appetites, 
hill  he  solemnly  declares  that  their  sin  will  be  pun- 
ished with  death. 

Unique  among  the  oracles  of  Isaiah  are  the  two 
pieces,  xxii.  15-18  and  19-25,  which  deal  with  per- 
sons. Shebna,  one  of  tlie  court  oliicials  and  proi)ably 
a  foreigner,  is  threatened  with  exile  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  his  oflice  :    probably  he  championed 
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the  policy  of  an  Egyptian  alliancp.  His  place  will 
be  takrn,  according  to  Isaiah,  by  Eliakini,  who, 
curiously  cnougli,  is  thieateni'd  in  his  turn.  Prob- 
ably vv.  19-23  arc  an  adaptation  of  2  Kings  xviii.  18, 
where  Eliakim  is  holding  an  ofiftce  here  iuld  by 
Shebna,  while  Shebna  is  only  a  scribe. 

A  prophetic  lament  over  Tyre  (wiii.)  concludes 
the  oracles  dealing  with  thr  f(jreign  p(Miplcs.  The 
glad  ancient  merchant  city  will  bi-  brouglit  to  silence, 
vv.  1-14,  though  after  seventy  years  she  is  to  be 
revived,  and  the  proceeds  of  her  tratiic  are  to  be 
enjoyed  by  tlie  people  of  Jerusalem,  vv.  15-18. 
There  was  a  siege  of  Tyre  during  Isaiah \s  time,  Ijiit 
it  is  probably  not  that  which  is  celebrated  here,  as 
the  poem  lacks  the  nobility  ;nid  grandeur  of  the 
prophet's  ttyle.  H  the  oracle  is  held  to  imply  thv 
conquest  of  Tyre,  it  would  require  to  bf  brought 
down  to  the  time;  of  Altxander  the  (ireat  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  only  an  anticipatory  lament  and  there- 
fore earhcr,  contemporary  perhaps  with  a  similar 
oracle  of  Ezekiel  concerning  the  ^iege  (j1  Intl 
{Ki.  xxvi.  xxviii.)  Verses  15  18  are  clearly  depen- 
dent on  Jeremiah's  view  of  the  duration  ol  ih"  Ch.il- 
dean  oppression  (Jer.  XXV.  11,  xxix.  10);  and  llic 
whok;  chapter  may  U  exilic. 


Chs.    x\iv.-x\vii.      Liili    prophecy    concerning    the 
glorious  issue  of  some  world-catastroplie 

This  section  is  very  peculiar,  obscure,  and  in  the 

Old  T(  •itament  altogether  imuiuc  I'nnt,  mporary 
liibluneal  laets  are  seen  now  ui  tiic  luud  light  ol  tear, 
more  often  m  the  more  brilliant  light  of  eschatulu- 
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giral  hopes.     In  ch.  xxiv. 


I  .qrr.it  cat.ibtropli.   js,  m 


I)riiding.  The  world  is  weary,  and  joy  lias  vanished. 
The  city  (Jerusalnn  ^f)  is  desolate.  Something  has 
liappened  to  revive  Jewish  hopes  and  knidh^  higii 
expectations  as  to  the  issue  of  tln'  coining  calamity, 


but  in  the  immediate  fut 


urc'  new  woes  an^  impendin 


-the  earth  will  reel  ;    on  that  day,  howeve-     Jdu,- 
vah  will  suddenly  punish  the  powers  suprrn  itural 
and  terrestrial,  and  comr  down  to  n  ign  in  ghjiy  on 
Mount  Zion.     Tlien  (xxv.)  follows  an  enthusiastic 
song  of  praise,  because  a  certain  strong  city  (un- 
named) has  been  laid  low.     A  great  banquet  is  pre- 
pared on  Zion  for  all   tlie  sorrow-ridden  nations  of 
the  world— emblem  of  their  recepti(jn  into  the  Kin;.;- 
di.in  of  God— tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye,  and, 
with  their  reproach  removed,  the  Jews  praise'  th.ir 
<-.od  for  the  victory.     Another  song  of  praise  follows 
HI  xxvi.  T-xxvii.  I  for  the  power  with  which  Jehovah 
has  defended  His  own  city,  and  laid  her  proud  rival 
low.     The  wicki'd  will  not  learn  from   the  divine 
judgments  ;   but,  while  they  are  destroyed,  not  only 
do  Jehovah's  own  people  increase,  bui    (h.ir  chad 
are  restored  to  lite,  to  participate  in   111^  glorious 
kingdom  ,  and  the  dragon  is  smitten.     Then  follows 
.x.wii.  2-6,  a  song  of  the  vineyard— counterpart  to 
V.  1-7— which  praises  Jehovah's  care   for  Jiidah, 
Hith  whom  He  is  angry  no  more.     Her  rival  shall 
liycoine  a  desolation,  but  she  hers<lf  shall  be  for- 
given and  re-established,  if  only  she  remove  all  signs 
of  heathen  worship,  and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
her  exiled  .sons  shall  gather  to  worship  at  Jerusalem. 
Ihc  origin  of  this  piece  is  wrapp-  d  in  obscurity  ; 
"Hi  It  would  seem  that  the  author,  for  some  iv.ison. 
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<lrli!)(  ratcly  cnnci'alpd  tlu'  historical  situation.  It 
is  111)1  (^vcn  certain  that  the  pircc  is  a  unity  :  th' 
song.  e.g..  in  xxv.  1--5  interrnpls  the  description  m 
judgment,  and  the  connection  is  occasioncJly  loose. 
There  is  no  clue  to  what  is  meant  by  the  strong  citv 
which  is  In  be  1  ivertlu'own.  Tt  is  plain,  howcxrr, 
tliat  the  writer  lived  in  Palestine,  doubtless  in  or  nc;u 
JiTusalcm,  .\.\v.  6,  7,  at  a  time  wiien  the  Jews  were 
scattered  througliout  many  lands,  xxiv.  14-16,  x.wii. 
12,  I,'),  and  when  tlure  weri'  at  h'ast  tlu"ee  great 
world  powers,  xxvii.  i.  This  C()uld  hardly  havt 
been  earlier  than  the  tiid  of  tiie  Persian  period,  and 
probably  the  tidings  that  rang  from  the  isles  of  th- 
sea,  xxi\'.  14,  15.  witc  tliosc  of  the  vielnrious  .kI- 
vance  of  Alexander  tiie  (ireat.  No  earlier  dat' 
would  suit  the  theologiral  imjilications  of  tlie  pas- 
sage :  e.g.  the  judgment  n])iiu  tlie  liosts  of  heaven, 
xxiv.  21,  22  (cf.  Dan.  xi.).  Mic  n'suireetion  from  th* 
dead,  xxvi.  79,  the  banquet  of  the  nations  on  Zion, 
xxv.  6.  Thr  style  of  the  passage  is  nearly  as  pecu- 
liar as  its  thought,  it  abounds  in  assonance  and 
alliteration.  It  is  assigned  by  soire  to  tlie  close  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  ;  but.  in  .anv  case,  it  can 
hardly  be  earlier  than  the  later  half  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  may  well  express  the  wild  expect;i- 
tions  to  which  disappointed  Jewish  hearts  were  lifted 
by  till'  coiKjutsts  of  .Mi'xander. 


i 


Chs.  xxviii.-xxxiii.     Prophecies    concerning    Judah 
nud  fern  sale  nt 

We  now  return  to  the  undoubted  prophecies  of 
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pronounced  not  long  before  the  fall  of  Samaria  in 
721  c.c,  ending  in  two  vrrses,  5,  6,  presenting  an- 
otluT  outlook,  apparently  by  a  later  hand.     In  vv 
7-22,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  alli- 
ance, Judah  is  also  threatened  for  the  drunkenness 
of  her  l(>aders.  ar-d  for    the  false  conhdenro  uln.I, 
1'  a-ls  the   people  scornfully  to  close  their  ears  to 
pn>plKtic  mstruclion.     The  interesting  little  section 
«  Hch  follows,   vv.   23-29,   shows   iiow   the   farmer 
adapts  his  methods  to  the  particular  work  he  has  to 
do.     The  ronneetion.  h.nvever,  is  anything  but  ..b- 
vious:    ,1   „i;,y  be  intended  as  a  reminder  to  the 
sceptics  ol  Judal,  tlKit  the  divine  penalties,  though 
^  "w,  V.  ig,  are  sure  ;  or  it  may  be  meant  to  suggest 
tliat   God's  judgments   are   tempered   with   mercv 
i"  the  same  p<ni()<l  belongs  the  prophecy  of  the  dis- 
l'v.ss  that  IS  to  be  inflicted  on  Ariel,  i.e.  Jerusrtlem 
I'y  "a  great  multitude  of  all  th,'  nations,"  <-learlv 
Srnnach.rib-s  army,  xxix.  r-15  ;  but  in  a  prophe<v 
P"»!'al)]y  much  later,  whicii  is  clraniaticallv  appende.l 
f"  -t,  a  promise  of  redemption  and  restoration  is  heUl 
"lit,  xxix.  16-24. 

In  XXX.,  xxxi.,  also  before  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
^  lenb,  the  prophet  diwiounces  tli(>  folly  of  trustiiur 
l'^-  impotent  aid  m|  F.gypt,  when  their  real  strep.MJ. 
lay  m  quietly  trusting  their  God  :  f,,r  leho\:,h  will 
smite  the  Assyrian  with  a  mvsterious  blow  and  de- 
K'nd  his  dear  Jerusalem.  Though  sueh  promises 
"■"J'>ubtedl\-  lall  within  the  range  of  Isaiah's  nies- 
s-'ge.  the  ideas  and  the  genual  tone  ol  xvx  18-76 
are  sulficient  to  place  that  passage  almost  certa.nlv 
"I  the  ],ost-eMlic  period.  Against  the  background 
"I  '-ilamity  in  the  two  preceding  cluiDters.  vv  vi,    r  X 
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throws  up  a  [)irti'.re — whrther  from  Isaiah's  or  a 
later  hand — of  thr  Messianic,  ape,  wlien  rulers  would 
be  just  and  character  transformed.  The  innnincnt 
desolation  ot  Jerusalem,  \\itli  wliicli  the  wnnien  are 
threatened,  is  again  immediately  contrasted  with  tlv 
fruit  fulness  and  security  of  the  land,  when  the  spirit 
will  be  poured  out  from  on  high,  xxxii.  9-20. 

This  group  is  closed  by  a  song  of  f  riinnph  (xwiii.) 
o\-iT  the  pros])i'etive  annihilation  of  tlie  ioreign  fur.s 
who  luive  crushed  Israel.  b\'  the  glorious  dod  who 
defends  Jerusalem.  Tlure  is  much  in  the  passage 
especially  towards  the  end,  vv.  19-21.  which  looks  as 
if  the  Assyrians  were  t'n.e  enemy,  and  the  propherv, 
like  most  of  those  in  this  group,  fell  shortly  befon' 
Sennachi'rib"s  invasion.  But.  besides  lacking  th 
vigour  of  Isaiah's  acknowledged  prophecies,  tin 
passage  contains  idi-as  which  .ire  hardlv  his  :  v.'j,. 
the  sinners  in  Zion,  v.  14,  are  not  to  be  dest.oyed  but 
forgiven,  '•;.  24.  The  allusion  to  the  king  in  ?'.  17,  ii 
the  text  is  correct,  helps  us  little,  as  the  king  may  b- 
Jeiiowili.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  tl:- 
passage  is  post-exilic,  some  scholars  even  bringing 
it  down  (o  the  Maccaliean  times,  about  16;  n.c. 


Chs.    xxxiv.,    .XXXV.     Pyopliccy  concerning  the 
redemption  and  return  of  Israel. 

A  litting  conclusiein  to  the  whole  f)ouk  -  ignoring 
xxxvi.-xx.xix.,  which  is  an  historical  appendix— is 
afforded  by  the  picture  of  the  world-judLMni  nt,  lb 
redemption  of  Israel,  and  the  destruction  ol  liii 
enemies  in  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  F.dom  is  singled  out  .b 
the  special  object  of  Jehovah's  vengeance,  xxxiv. 
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.17,    and,  in  rontntst  to  h.r  d.  sn!;,iK,„,   „  (,,, 
l.^^d,K.ss  of   Is.-ael,   retunnn,   to   ,..  own   land 
ro..  the  blossomnig  wildornoss  witli  exceeding  jo 
(  ..  XXXV    at  any  rate,  seems  to  ponU  to  the  rtturn" 
<>    he  exiles  from  Babylon,  and  ch.  xxxiv.  may     so 
u.tlion    violence  be  fitted  into  this  time.     Tin   Te  -s 
-Hver   forgot    or   forgave    the    Edomm.    for     I 
ruelty  on  the  occas.on  of  the  d-struction  o         , 

tlH^ii  own  nHlenipt.on  wonld  be  heiglitened  bv  fl 
n..n  oi  Edom  (Mai.  i.  2-5).     If.  houlv  ""l^.  ''■ 
nnpl.<-s,  as  we  are  not  bound  to  believe,  a  hxe^   ,„ 

Pheticcanon.  thechapters  would  be  very  late"  I     " 

--Ww,thnWhe..onde..ntur/H.c 

ii;:tdy;hL:;ir 


-v.v.w-i.-x.wix-. 
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Scparntiiig  tlir  ,,„li,T  (roiii  lli,.  |,irr  „f  tr,    ., 

RH-a.  divisions  of  ,„.  book  „(  Is.i,,      i  -  ^  -,'  "'    "' 

",.    s,,„ds  ,  purely  ,,isto„„l  socti,  „,    ,"„•,.,: 

»"i.  Ij-x.v.  ,y,  winch  /l,„ls  its  p)a„.  Ihti-  „o  d„,X 

"(      d  ,1,      '"■■',"■"""■>■ '"  S,.„u,.|,orih-,s  ilnnlio,, 
1.1.,  lus   ,„s„|„„j;  donnnds,   wl„. ,-   „,,„ 

vonlofre    s^™'■'''^'"■''"^'"^'■'■"^''■'^'li"■'■- 


"itli  th 


king's  song  of 


us  recovery  from  sickness 


eratifndr      Ti,,c 
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by  another  prophecy  of  tlic  Babylonian  exile,  nrra- 
sioned  by  an  embassy  sent  to  ll-'zekiah  by  Merodaeh 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon  (xxxix.). 

This  account  omits  the  vt-ry  important  statement 

in  2  Kings  xviii.  14-16  of  the  heavy  tribute  paid  by 

Hezekiah  to  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  inserts  ih' 

psalm  of  Hezekiah,  xxxviii.  0-20,  which  is  no  doubt 

latrr  than  the  redaelidu  nf  tlu;  book  of  Kings  as  it  is 

not  found  there,  and  is.  in  all  proljability.  a  po>t- 

fxilic  psalm.     It  is  not  cirt<iin  whether  the  account- 

in  xxxvi.  i-x\xvii.  qa  and  xxxvii.  gh-^y  are  simpiv 

parallel  versions  of  the  same  ineidi'iit.  or  refer  to  hvi 

different  camp-      --.s.     In  the  distinctly  prophetical 

portion,  xxxvii.  22ff.,  though  there  is  much  that  n- 

calls   Isaiah,   the  passafje  in  its  present   form  ran 

hardly  be  Ins.      Ch.  xxxvii.  26.  e.g.  would  be  a  p.  i- 

tment  appeal  to  fsrael,  but  hardly  to  Sennacherib  ;  it 

rests,  no  doubt,  on  the  later  Isaiah  (xl.  28.  xlvi.  11). 

The  prophecy  of  exile  to  Bahylon,  xxxix.  6,  7,  is  nut 

natural  at  a  tune  when  Assyria,  not  Babylon,  w,;^ 

the  enemv.     .\gaiii.  xxxvii.  ;,3,  which  denies  thi.f 

even  an  arrow  wotdd  be  shot,  is  hardly  reconcileab! 

with  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  an  arduous  siege  for  tl 

city,  xxix.  1-4.     Further,  the  mimite  ]irediction  1li  " 

Hezekiah's  life  would  be-  prolonged  for  liftcen  years  is 

not  in  the  manner  of  Isaiah,  nor  ind(H^d  of  any  of  t\y 

great  prophets,  whose  precise  numbers,  where  tluv 

occur,  are  to  be  interjireted  as  round  numbers  (e.g. 

seventy  years  in  Jer.  xxv.  11,  xxix.  10)  ;    and  tly 

story  of  the  reversal  of  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial 

reflects  the  later  conception  of   tlie  prophet  as  p. 

miracle-worker  (cf.  i  Kings  xiii.  3-6).     The  section 

in  its  present  iorin,  must  be  post-e\ilic. 
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CiIAPTER^ 


xi..-r.v. 


WiTif  ch.  xl.  we  pass  into  a  di     rent  historical  and 
tlu'ological  atmospherr  from  that  oi  the  authentic 
prophecies  of  Isaiah.     The  very  first  word,  '-Com- 
fort ye,"  strikes  a  new  note  :  in  the  main,  the  nn-s- 
sage  of  Isaiah  had  been  one  of  judgment.   Jerusalem 
and  the  cities  of  Judah  are  in  ruins,  xlv.  15.     The 
people  are  in  exile  in  the  land  of  the  Chakk-ans.  xlvii. 
5.  6.  from  which  they  are  on  the  point  of  being  de- 
livered, xlvii:.  20.     The  time  of  her  sorrow  is  aU  but 
over,  xl.  2  ;  and  her  redemption  is  to  come  through 
n  great  warrior  who  is  twice  expressly  named  as 
Cyrus,  xliv.  28,  xlv.  i.  and  occasionallv  alluded  to 
as  a  figure  almost  too  familiar  to  need  naming,  xli. 
25,  xlv.  13.     He  it  is  who  is  to  overthrow  Babylon, 
xlviii.  14.     Such,  then,  is  the  situation  :   the  exile  is 
not  predicted,  it  is  presupposed,  and  the  oppressor 
i>  not  Assyria,  as  in  Isaiah's  time,  but  Babylon. 
Now  It  IS  a  cardinal,  indeed  an  obvious  principle  of 
propliecy  that   the    prophet  addresses  himself,' at 
l-a>t  prnnarily,  to  the  situation  of  his  own  time. 
Prophecy  is  a  moral,  not  a  magical  thing  ;    and  no- 
thing would  be  gained  by  the  deliverv  of  a  message 
over  a  century  and  a  half  before  it  was  needed,  to  a 
prople  to  whom  it  was  irrelevant  and  unintelligible 
The  literary  style  of  these  chapters  also  differs 
widely  from  that  of  Isaiah.     No  doubt  tlu-rc  are 
points  of  contact,  notably  in  the  fondness  for  the 
phrase,  "  the  holy  One  of  Israel "  — a  favourite  jihrase 
of  Isaiah-s  and   rare  elsewhere.     The  influence  of 
Jsaiah  IS  unmistakable,  but  the  dilterences  are  nu 


k'iS  '-trikincr       T-:-.  •: 
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eagle  :  tlio  later  prophet  neither  mounts  nor  runs, 
he  walks,  xl.  31.  He  has  not  the  older  prophet's 
majesty  ;  he  has  a  quiet  dignity,  and  his  tone  is  more 
tender."  Nor  has  lie  Isai;ilfs  exuberance  and  fer- 
tility of  resoni-eo  :  the'  same  thoughts  are  repeated, 
though  with  j)leasing  and  ingenious  variations,  nver 
and  over  again.  All  his  characteristic  thoughts 
already  appear  in  the  first  two  chapters  :  the  cer- 
tainty and  joy  of  Israel's  redemption,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Jeliovah  and  the  absurdity  of  idolatry,  the 
call  of  Cyrus  to  execute  Jehovah's  purpose,  the  ulti- 
mate design  of  that  purpose  as  the  bringing  of  the 
whole  world,  through  redeemed  Israel,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God. 

The  theological  ideas  of  the  prophecy  are  different 
from  those  of  Isaiah.     Unique  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  creative  power  of  Jehovah,  and  this  thought  is 
apphed  to  the  case  of  forlorn  Israel  with  overwhelm- 
ing effect  ;  for  it  is  none  other  than  the  eternal  and 
omnipotent  God  that  is  about  to  reveal  Himself  as 
Israel's  redeemer,  in  fulfilment  of  ancient  words  of 
prophecy,  xliv.   7.  8.     This  very  attitude  to  pn- 
phecy  marks   the  book  as  late ;   it  would   not   be 
])Ossible    in    a    pre-e\ilic    prophet.     But    the    n-io>t 
original  conception  of  the  book  is  one  which  find- 
no  parallel  whatever  in  Isaiah,  viz.  the  suffering  ser- 
vant  of   Jehovah.     This  servant   is   the  exclusivt 
theme  of  the  four  songs,  xlii.  1-4,  xhx.  1-6,  1.  4  0. 
lii.  13-liii.  12  ;  but  more  or  less  he  is  involved  in  the 
whole  prophecy.     The  function  nf  the  servant  is  t" 
give  light  to  the  Gentiles — in  other  words,  to  biin^' 
the  world  to  a  knowh  dge-  of  Jehovah  (cf.  xlii.  i,  xl\. 
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Who  IS  the  servant  :-     Tlie  difficulty  in  answcrin- 
this  qu.'stion  IS  twofold  :    (i.)  while  the  servant  is 
often  undoubtedly  a  collective  term  for  the  people  of 
Israel,  xli.  8,  xliv.  i,  2,  tht^  descriptions  of  him   espe- 
cially ui  the  songs  alluded  to,  are  occasionally  so  in- 
tnnatcly  personal  as  to  seem  to  compel  an  indi\-idu  il 
interpretation  (cf.  Ihi.).     F,„,  in  this  connection  we 
have  to  remember  Uie  ease  witli  which  the  Oriental 
rould  personify,  and  apply  even  the  most  personal 
detail  to  a  collective  body.     "  Grey  hairs  are  upon 
liini,  '  says  Hosea,  vii.  9,  not  of  a  man  but  of  the 
nation  ;  and  Isaiah  himself,  i.  6,  described  the  body 
politic  as  sick  from  tlie  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole 
ofthefoot(cf  Ezek.xvi.,  xxiii).     Clearly,  therefore, 
individual  allusions  do  not   necessarily  compel  an 
nuhvidual  interpretation  ;    and  there  "is  no  reason 
HI  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  still  less  in  the  context 
to  assume  a  reference  to  any  specihc  individual' 
Ihe  songs  are  an  integral  ]^art  of  the  proptiecy  ■   the 
innrtion  of  the  servant  is  the  same,  and  the  Servant 
■nust  also  be  the  same  in  both.     Inchrd  oiu  passage 
m  the  second  song,  xlix.  3,  <.x})ressly  identihes  the 
•n.int  with  Israel;    and  in  hii.,  an  intensely  per- 
sonal chapter,  where  the  servant,  after  d.'atli    is  to 
rise  agam  and   take  his  place   victoriously  in   the 
world,  the  collective  interpretation  of  the  servant  is 
Israel,  emerging  triumphantly  from   the  doom   of 
'•Mlf,  IS  natural,  if  not  necessary. 

But  (ii.)  admitting  that  the  servant  is  ever.v^vhere 
bracl,   a   new   diihculty   emerges.     The   terms   in 
Hh.ch  he  IS  described  are  often  apparently  contra- 
aictory.     Athene  time  he  is  blind  and  deaf',  xlii   18 
■■■^J  ■■  at  another  i,e  is  Jehovatrs  witness  and  minister 
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to  tlie  I'lmd  and  deaf,  i.e.  to  the  heathen  world, 
xliii.  8-10,  xhi.  7.  This  contrast,  which  runs  through 
the  prophecy,  is  simply  to  be  explained  as  a  blending 
of  the  real  and  the  ideal.  Tlu'  people  contemplated 
are  in  both  cases  th(>  same  ;  but,  at  one  time,  the 
prophet  contemplates  them  as  they  are,  unreceptive 
and  irresponsive  to  their  high  destiny  ;  at  another, 
he  regards  tlu-m  in  the  light  of  that  destiny— called, 
tiirough  their  experience  of  suhering  and  redemp- 
tion, to  bring  the  world  to  a  saving  krowledg<'  of  the 
true  and  only  Ciod. 

Chapters  .xl.-xlix.  fall  somewhere  about  540  B.C.— 
between  the  decisive  victories  of  Cyrus  over  tin- 
Lydians  in  546  (cf .  xli.  1-5)  and  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon in  3^S.  Tlie  prophecy  optns  with  a  word  o( 
consolation.  The  exile  of  Judah  is  all  but  over,  her 
redemption  is  very  nigh  ;  for  the  eternal  purpose  of 
Jehov.ih  must  be  fulfilled,  xl.  i-ii.  He  is  a  God 
whose  power  and  wisdom  are  beyond  all  imagining 
and  He  will  be  tlie  strength  of  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  Him  (xl.  12-31).'  For  He  has  raised  up  .' 
great  warrior  finiu  tlic  iiort!i-ea:;t  (cl.  xli.  2,  25),  i.e. 
Cyrus,  througli  whom  Israel's  happy  return  to  her 
own  land  is  assured  (xli.  1-20).  Isnul's  dod  is  the 
true  liod  ;  for  ih'  alone  foretold  this  day,  as  no 
heathen  god  could  <  vrr  have  done,  xli.  21-29.  The 
mission  of  His  Mrvaiit  l>rael  is  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  His  nanir  throughout  tlie  wuld,  .md  th.il 
mission  must  be  lultilled,  xlu.  19.  I-et  the  world 
rejoice,  then,  ,it  the  glorious  redemption  Jeliuv.ui 
has  wrouglit    tor   Hi^  people,  x'ii.  10-17;  tor  tlieir 

1    n.-tu-crn  xl,  I'l  .mj  20  proliably  xli.  6,  7  shoul  1  1"   intH-iii''l 
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sorrow,  xlii.  18-25,  and  their  redemjition  alike, 
xliii.  1-7,  spring  from  a  deep  purpose  of  love.  Is- 
r.icl  is  now  fitted  to  be  Jehovah's  witness  before  the 
U(irld,for  her  impending  deliverance  from  Babylon 
H  more  marvellous  than  her  ancient  deliverance 
from  Kgypt,  xliii.  8-21.  Her  grievous  sins  are  fretly 
forgiven,  xliii.  22-28.  and  soon  she  shall  enter  upon  a 
n-nv  and  happy  life,  xliv.  1-5,  for  her  God,  the  eter- 
nal and  tlie  only  (iod,'  forgives  and  redeem-;,  xliv 

Th.'  deliverance  of  Israel  is  to  be  elfected  through 
(.'yriis,  who  is  honoured  witli  \hv  high  titles,  "  Shep- 
herd and  Messiaii  of  Jehovah,"'  xlv.  1,  and  assured 
by  him  of  a  triumj-hant  career,  for  Israel  and  the 
tru'  religion's  sake,  xliv.  24-xlv.  8.     Those  who  arc 
surprised  at  Jehovah's  call  of  tlie  foreign  Cyrus  are 
:4iTnly  reminded  that  Jehovah  is  sovereign  and  can 
I -ill  whom  Hr  will,  xlv.  9-13,  and  the  ultimate  ob- 
I'l't  of  Hi-  call  is  that   thmugh   the  rcdi^nption  of 
!i  111,  whicli  he  is  connni-sicncd  to  effect,  all  men 
-lull  be  sawd,  and  tiie  worship  of   Jehovah  e-,tab- 
li-ind  throughout  the  whole  world,  xlv.  14-25.     In 
xU-i.  thi'  impott'ui  (■  of  the  i?,ibylonian  gods  to  sa\'f 
tlif^inbeivcs  w!m  n  tiic  <  ity  is  taken  by  Cyrus  i.-,  con- 
trasted with  tlic  mcompar.iblc  powiT  of  Jehovah  as 
shown  m  history,  and  in  His  foreknow!  dge  of  the 
future,  an('  made  the  basis  of  a  warning  to  Israel  to 
oast  away  desjxiudi  ik  y.      IIk  n    lollnus  a  song  of 
(riuinph  over   liabylon.    tin    proud   and   luxurious, 
\^hose  doom  all  her  maga    .md    jstrologv    i  annot 

'\<lt  (Xlvii.).       (   h.  xlvui.  -stllke.s,ni  plaiesadiffelelil 
t  li.  xliv.  ')-.;ii,  tiiKiinli  ci'.iptiK,  IN  didiisi'    .111. 1  ini.iriipi  ,  ih, 
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note  from  that  of  the  previous  cliaptcrs.  They  arc 
a  ir<"ssagc  of  comfort  ;  and,  where  tlie  people  arc 
censured,  it  is  for  lack  of  faith  and  responsiveness. 
In  this  chapter,  on  the  other  liand,  the  tone  is  in 
places  stern,  almost  harsh,  and  the  people  are  even 
charged  witli  idolatry.  Probably  an  original  pro- 
phecy of  Deutero-lsaiah  has  been  \v(.ik*d  o\er  by  a 
post-exilic  hand.  This  chapt(  r  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
.summary.  It  cmpliasizes  Jehovah's  fore-know led^T 
as  witnessed  by  the  ancient  prophecies  a  id  their  fiil- 
hlment  in  the  rnming  deeds  of  Cyrus  ,  and  tli' 
section  fittingly  closes  with  a  ringing  api)eal  to  I^rat  1 
to  go  forth  out  of  Babylon.' 

Chapters   xlix  -/,•.    presuppo>e   the   same   genera! 
i-ituation    as    \l.-\l\iii.  ;     but    whereas    (he    earlier 
chapters  deal  incident, illy  witli  (h    \  ictoric  s  of  Cvni- 
aiid  the  folly  of  idolatry,  .\Ux.  1\-.  .oiKtutiate  atten- 
tion  severely  upon    Israt  1   hiiMif,    which    is  offrii 
addresbcd   as  Zion.     The    group    l)egins   with    th' 
second  of  tin    "  serv.uit  "  songs,  xlix.  i-(j,  its  theiiv 
lieiiir;  Israel's  duine      dl.  tlirougii  suffering  and  n 
demptioii.    to    bring    the   whole   world    to    tin'   tin- 
religion.     In  earnest  aiul  l)e,,utiful  language  (srail 
is  as-ured  of  restoration  and  a  ii.ii)py  return  to  li<  i 
own  lan<l,  ot  t!ie  rebuilding  of  her  ruins,  aiul  the  in 
crease  ot  her  population  ;    and  no  pow*  r  i \\n  iiinln 
this  marvellous  deliveiance,   lor  Jehovah,   despil' 
His  people's  slender  faith,  is  omnipotent,  xlix.  7  1.  , 
In  1.  4-Q  the  servant  tt  lis  of  tlie  sulterings  whic  h  iii- 
tidelity  brouglil  ium,  and  his  contuh  nee  in  J(  iiovaii  ^ 

'  CI),  xlviii.  32  is  prot);il>lv  horrnwcd  fiotn  l\ie    ji.  uli .u   ' 
is  iu  place,  to  duidf  .\1.  Iw..  jnio  ihnx-  equal  j>aris- 
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power  to  save  and  vindicate  liiin.*  The  glorious 
salvation  is  near  and  sure  ;  let  Israel  but  trust  in  her 
omnipotent  God  and  cast  away  all  fiar  of  man, 
li.  1-16.  Bitter  has  been  Jerusalem's  sorrow,  but 
n.'iw  she  may  break  forth  into  joy,  for  messengers  are 
speeding  with  good  tidings  of  her  redemption,  li.  17- 
lii.  12.  The  fourth  and  last  song  of  the  servant, 
III.  13-liii.  12,  celebrates  the  strange  and  unparalleled 
bufferings  which  he  bore  for  the  world's  sake — his 
(Irath,  resurrection,  and  the  consecjuent  triumph  and 
vindication  of  his  cau.se.  In  fim.  contrast  to  the 
bullerings  of  the  servant  acquainted  with  grief  is  the 
jey  that  follows  in  ch.  liv. — joy  in  the  vision  of  the 
restored,  populous  and  glorious  ( ity,  or  rather  in  the 
everlasting  love  of  God  by  which  that  redemption 
IS  inspired.''  Nothing  remains  but  for  the  peojile  to 
LiV  hold,  in  faith,  of  the  salvation  which  is  so  nigh, 
;iik1  wliich  is  so  high  above  all  human  expectation 
(Iv.). 


I 
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Till  |)Vf>blem  of  the  origin  .iiid  d.itf  (if  tlii^  section  i> 
iiju  (it  ilic  most  ob.^curr  and  intiicitc  m  the  Old 
li -lament.  The  general  similarity  <'l  the  tone  to 
lliat  of  \l.-lv.  is  unmistakable.  Tlieie  is,  tiie  same 
assurance  of  redemption,  the  s.ime  brilliant  pictures 
"f  1' >tor.itioii.  But,  ,ip,irt  from  tli"  hict  that,  on 
lii  who].',  tlu'  style  of  Ivi.-lxvi.  seems  less  original 
.uiil  powerful,  tlie  situation  presupposed  is  di-tin<  tly 

'   (  ll.  1.   10,   I  1  .111'  ,ij)]5;iri't)tlv  l.ili'. 

'^  l-"rot!i  liv,  17  and  on  wc  hear  ol  thu  "  servaiiti  of  Jiliuvali," 
lun  :vi  in  .xl.-Iiii.,  of  the  zcfvant. 
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different.  In  xl.-lv.,  Israel,  though  occasionally 
regarded  as  unworthy,  is  treated  as  an  ideal  whole, 
whereas  in  Ivi.-lxvi.  there  are  two  opposed  classes 
within  Israel  itself  (of.  Ivii.  jff.,  isff.).  One  of  these 
classes  is  guilty  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites, 
Ivii.  ;,{!.,  Ixv.  3,  4,  Ixvi.  17,  whereas  in  xl.-lv.  the 
Babylonians  were  tiie  idolaters,  xlvi.  i.  Again,  the 
kind  of  idolatry  of  which  Israel  is  guilty  is  not  Baby- 
Ionian,  but  that  indigenous  to  Palestine,  and  it  is 
described  in  terms  which  sometimes  .sound  like  an 
cclio  of  pre-exilic  prophecy,  Ivii.  5,  7  (Hos.  iv.  13)- 
so  much  so  indeed  that  some  have  regarded  these 
passages  as  pre-exihc. 

Tlie  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people  uiv  false  to 
tlitir  high  trust,  Ivi.  10-12.     This  last  passage  iin- 
jihes  a  religious  (  onimunitv  more  or  less  definitely 
organized— a  situation  which  would  suit  oost-exilic 
timrs,  but  hardlv  the  exile;    and  this  presumption 
IS   borne   out   by  many  otiier   hints.     The   temple 
exists,  Ivi.  7,  Ix.  7,  i^,  but  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
I'ast  days  are  kept  in  a  mechanical  spirit,  and  are 
marred  by  disgraceful  conduct  (Iviii.).  Judaii  suffers 
tK'iii  I  ii(l>.  Ixii.    8,  Jerusalem  is   unhappv,  Ixv.  iq, 
b'a  u.ills  are  not  yet  built,  ix.  10.     Tlie  gloomy  situ- 
ation explain-  the  passionate  aj)peal  of  Ixiii.  7-lxi\ . 
to  (.0(1  to  interpo>e— an  nppe.d  utterly  unlike  t\\r 
•serene  assurance  of  xl.-lv.  :    it  explains,  too,  whv 
threat  and  i)romise  here  alternate  regularly,  whilr 
there  the  i)redominant  note  was  one  ol  consolation. 
In  its  general  temper  and  background,  liiough  n"t 
in  It.  style,  the    chapters   forcibly   recall    Malachi. 
fliei(    1.   the  same  condemnation  of   the  spiritn.il 
leadeis  (1\  1.  10-1^  :   .M.il.  1.  11. L  tin'  s.uue  enn.>!!asis  on 
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the  fatherhood  of  God  (Ixiii.  16,  Ixiv.  8  ;    Mai.  1.  6, 
n.  10.  iii.  17),  the  same  interest  in  the  institutions  of 
Judaism   (Ivi.)    the  same  depressed  and   hopeless 
mood  to  combat.     From  Ix.  10  (Ixii.  6  ?)  it  may  be 
inierred  tliat  tlie  book  falls  before  the  building  of  the 
walls  by  Nehemiah— probably  somewhere  between 
4t'o  and  450  B.C.     This  conclusion,  of  course,  is  very 
far  from  certain  :    it  is  not  even  certain  that  the 
'liapters  constitute  a  unity.     Various  scholars  iso- 
Iite  certain  sections,  assigning,  e.g.,  Lxiii.-lxvi.  to  a 
1'  nod  much  later  than  Ivi.-lxii.,  others  regarding 
\lix.-lxii.  as  written  by  the  same  autlior  asxl.-xlviii., 
Init  later  and  other  different  conditions,  others  re- 
I'ning  Ivi.-lxii.  to  a  pupil   of   Deutero-Isaiah,  who 
wrote  not  long  after  520  (cf.  Hag.,  Zech.). 

To  complicate  matters,  the  text  of  certain  passages 
nf  crucial  importance  seems  to  be  in  need  of  emenda- 
ti'Mi  (cf.  Ixiii.  18)  ;   and  it  is  practically  certain  that 
til'  ic  .u-e   later  interpolations.     One  can  see  how 
intricate  the  problem  becomes,  if  Marti  is  right  m 
ci'iiving  so  important  a  passage  as  Ixiv.  10-12  to  tlic 
author  of  the  rest  of  the  chajiter,  and  assigning  it  to 
M accabe.in  times.     But,  though  there  are  undoubted 
'"ti'uUies  111  the  way,  it  .seems  not  impossible  to 
I'-gard  Ivi.-lxvi.  as,  in  the  main,  a    unity,  and    its 
■I'ltlior  as  a  contemporary  of  M  ilaclii.     In  that  case, 
the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  peojile,  whose  pre- 
sence is  at  first  sight  so  surprising  in  tlie  post-exilic 
'immunity,  would  be  the  descendants  of  the  Jews 
jWio  had  not  been  carried  into  exile,  and  wlio,  being 
'""  HiixTlicially  touched,  if  at  all,  by    the    reform- 
■'  "  "f  Josiah,  would  perpetuate  ancient  idolatrous 
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This  prophecy  begins  witli  a  word  of  assurance  to 
the  proselytes  and  eunuchs  tliat,  if  they  faithfully 
observe  theSabbatli,  tliey  will  not  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  temple  worship,  Ivi.  i-8.  But 
the  general  situation  (in  Judali)  is  deplorable.  Tli'' 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  community  are  indolent  and 
fond  of  pleasure,  men  of  no  conscience  or  ideal  (cf. 
Mai.  ii.),  with  the  result  that  tlie  truly  godly  .av 
crushed  out,  hi.  9-lvii.  2,  and  tlie  old  immoral  idol- 
atry is  rampant,  Ivii.  3-ij.  The  sinners  will  there- 
fore be  punished,  but  the  godly  whom  they  haw 
persecuted  will  be  comforted  and  saved,  Ivii.  14-21. 
The  people,  wlio  have  been  zealously  keeping  fast- 
days,  are  surprised  and  vexed  that  Jehovah  has  not 
yet  honoured  their  fidelity  by  sending  happier  times  : 
the  proph(!t  replies  that  tlie  real  demands  of  Jehovah 
are  not  exhausted  by  ceremonial,  but  lie  rather  in 
the  fulhlment  of  moral  duty,  and  especially  in  the 
duty  of  practical  love  to  th"  n-edy  (Iviii.).  It  is  not 
the  impotence  of  Jehovali,  but  the  manifold  sins  of 
the  people,  that  lia--e  kept  back  the  day  of  salvation, 
lix.  1-15  ;  but  He  will  one  day  appear  to  punish  Hi- 
adversaries  and  redeem  the  penitent  and  faithful. 
lix.  16-21.  Th.;u  tlie  city  of  Jerusalem  shall  h 
glorious  :  her  seatter.'d  rhildren  shall  stream  back 
to  JKT,  lu  I  w.iU^  shall  be  rebuilt  by  the  gilts  oi 
llir  hiatlirn  n,ition>,  .md  she  shall  be  niistr'SS  ol 
the  world,  enjoying  peace  and  light  and  prosperity 
(Ix.).  Again  the  good  news  is  piocifiimed  :  Hi' 
Jews  shall  1.V-.  as  it  were,  tlie  pnestb  of  Jelio',v,!i 
for  the  whole  world.  Jt  iii>alrm  shall  be  secure  aiu; 
fair   and    populous  (Ixi.,    IxJi.).      \\u\    if    ]\u].t]\   1- 
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.111(1  their  '  destruction  is  described  in  Ixiii.  i-6,  a 
unique  and  powerful  song  of  vengeance. 

A  wry  striking  contrast  to  all  this  dream  of  vic- 
tuiy  and  blessedness  is  presented  by  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  12, 
111  which  the  people  sorrowfully  remind  themselves 
fl  th.'  brilliant  far-off  davs  of  the  Exodus  when  the 
>\ma  w.is  with  tliem— tlie  Spirit  whom  sin  has  now 
(inven  away— and  passionately  pray  that  Jehovah, 
ill  His  fatherly  pity,  would  mightily  interpose  to 
•sive  them.-  The  devotees  of  superstitious  cults  arc 
lliK  atened  with  destruction,  lx\'.  1-7,  while  brilliant 
I'lumises  are  held  out  to  the  faithful— long  and  happy 
lili'  in  a  world  transformed,  Lw.  8-25.'  Again  de'- 
^truction  is  predicted  for  those  who,  wiiile  practising 
-ui».  rstitious  rites,  are  yet  eager  to  build  a  temjile  to 
J',  hovaii  t(j  rival  the  existing  one  in  Jerusalem  : 
Willie  the  faithful  are  comforted  with  the  prospect  of 
M'tory,  increase  of  population  and  1.  sources,  ami 
til'  {)erpetuity  of  their  race  (lx\i.). 

Ilif  (iKuiy  i-,  not  Lciijiu  iiloiie.  Instt-a-l  of  "  troni  IMoiu 
niui  15ozrnh  "  iu  l.xiii.  i«  should  Ix-  read,  ",\Vho  is  ilus  that  tomes 
^liiiiicdwith  re:/,  with  Ranncnts  redder  tluin  a  viiic-drcsscr's  ?  " 

Professor  C.  A.  Sniitli  refers  this  prayer  to  tlie  period  of 
'liMUiiMon  after  the  retiun  and  before  the  new  religion.  inipiils<j 
i;iven  hy  iiaggaiaini  Zethariah— about  ;J5  n.c. 
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The  interest  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  unique.    On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  our  most  rehable  and  ehiborate 
source  for  the  long  period  of  history  which  it  covers  ; 
on  the  other,  it  presents  us  with  prophecy  in  its  most 
intensely  human  phase,  inanifesting  itself  through  a 
strangely  attractive  personality  that  was  subject  to 
like  doubts  and  passions  with  ourselves.     At  jus 
call,  in  626  B.C.,  he  was  young  and  inexperienced, 
1.  6,  so  that  he  cannot  have  been  born  earlier  than 
650.     Tlie  political  and  religious  atmosphere  of  his 
ministry  was  alike  depressing.     When  it  began,  tho 
Scythians    were    overrunning    Western    Asia,    and 
Judah  was  the  vassal  of  Assyria,  as  she  continued  to 
be  till  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  606  B.C.     Josiah,  in 
wliose  reign  Jeremiah  began  his  ministry,  was  a  good 
king  ;  but  tiie  idolatri.<s  of  his  grandfather  Manassoh 
h.id  only  too  surely  left  their  mark,  and  the  reform- 
ation which  was  inaugurated  on  the  basis  of  Deutero- 
nomy (621)  had  produced   little  permanent   result. 
Idolatry  and  immorality  of  all  kinds  continued  to 
be  tiie  order  of  the  da.y,  vii.  9  (about  60S).    The  inner 
corruption   found  its  counterpart  in  political  dis- 
aster.    The  death  of  Josiah  in  609  dt  M<'giddo.  wlini 
h'-  took  tho  iuAd,  probably  as  the  vas.sal  of  Assyri.., 
against  the  kiiir  of  lievnl.  <>..!-.  .'.  -.t-^rrr.... 
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thf  liopes  of  the  reformers,  and  formed  a  powerful 
argument  in  the  hands  of  the  sceptics.  The  vassal- 
age of  Assyria  was  exchanged  for  the  vassalage  ol 
Egypt,  and  that,  in  four  years,  for  tlie  vassalage  ol 
Habylonia,  whose  supremacy  over  Western  Asia  was 
assured  by  her  victory  on  the  epoch-making  field  of 
Carchemish  (605). 

Tliere  was  no  strong  ruler  upon  the  throne  of 
Judah  during  the  years  preceding  the  exile.  Jeho- 
ahaz,  the  successor  of  Josiah,  deposed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  exiled  after  a  three  months'  reign,  xxii. 
10-12,  was  succeeded  by  the  rapacious  Jehoiakim 
(608-597), who  cared  nothing  for  the  vvaming  words  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxvi.),  and  his  successor  Jehoiachin,  who 
was  exiled  to  Babylon  after  a  three  months'  reign, 
was  followed  by  the  weak  and  vacillating  Zedekiah, 
who  reigned  from  597  to  586,  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  and  the  monarchy  perished.  The  priests  and 
prophets  were  no  more  faithful  to  their  high  office 
tlian  the  kings.  The  prophets  vcre  superficial  men 
who  did  not  realize  how  deep  and  grievous  was  the 
liurt  of  the  people,  xxiii.  Q-40,  and  who  imagined 
that  the  catastrophe,  if  it  came,  would  speedilv 
be  reversed,  xxviii.  ;  and  the  priests  reposed  a 
stubborn  confidence  in  the  inviolabihty  of  the  tem- 
I'le  (xxvi.)  and  the  punctiliousness  of  their  offerings, 
vii.  21,  22. 

Jeremiah,  though  lie  came  of  a  priestly  family, 
knew  very  well  that  there  was  no  salvation  in  ritual. 
H"  saw  that  the  root  of  the  evil  wui,  in  the  heart, 
which  was  "  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desper- 
ately sick,"  xvii.  9,  and  that  no  reformation  was 
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this  reason  tliat  lie  railed  upon  the  people  to  civ- 
cumcise  their  heart,  iv.  4,  and  to  search  for  Jehovah 
witli  all  their  heart,  xxix.  i;,. 

It  ^v()uld  be  interesting  to  know  • /hat  was  Jere- 
miah's  attitude    to   Uie   law-book    discovered   and 
published  in  621,  but  unfortunately  tlie  problems 
that  gather  round  the  authenticity  of  the  text  of 
Jeremiah  are  so  vexatious  that  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty.     On  the  one  hand,  we  know  that,  tliongh 
at  that  time  a  prophet  of  five  years'  standing,  he  was 
not  consulted  on  the  discovery  of  the  book  (2  Kings 
xxii.   14)  ;    on  the  other  hand,  xi.   1-14    explicitly 
connects  him  witli  an  itinerant  mission  throughout 
the  province  of  Judah  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
the  teaching  of  ''  the  words  of  this  covenant,"  whicli 
can  only  be  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.     But  there 
is  fairly  good  reason  for  supposing  that  this  passage, 
which  is  diffuse,  and  very  unlike  tlie  poems  that 
follow  it,  rv.  15,  16,  18-20,  is  one  of  the  many  later 
scribal  additions  to  the  book.     Even  if  Jeremiah  did 
support  the  Deuteronomic  movement,  he  nuist  have 
frit,  in  the  words  of  Darmesteter,  that   "  it  is  easier', 
^\    to^L^fojrm  the_cult^  ^_ll^i\.t'lS  ^Q-^-^^'"  ''^"^^  that  the  rcalfi 
solution  would  never  be  foimd  in  the  statutes  of  iv.l 
law-book,but  only  in  the  law  written  upon  the  heart,,; 
XXXI.  ,51-33.     Here  again,  this  great  prophecy  of 
the  law  written  upon  the  heart,  has  been  denied  to 
Jeremiah— by  Duhm,  for  example  :  but  at  any  rate, 
it  is  '-onceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  noblest  utter- 
ances on  religion  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  have  been, 
for  reasons  more  or  less  convincing,  denied  to  him  : 
e.g.  the  great  passage  which  \ui<k>.  o'll   u'-^on  a  time 
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wiini  tlu'  dearest  material  symbols  of  the  ancient 
religion  would  no  longer  be  necessary  ;  days  would 
come  when  men  would  never  think  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  never  miss  it,  iii.  i6.  But  even  if  it 
ould  be  proved  that  these  words  were  not  Jere- 
miah's, it  was  a  sound  instinct  that  placed  them  in 
his  book.  He  certainly  did  not  regard  sacrifice  as 
essential  to  the  true  religion,  or  as  possessing  any 
>pe(i;dly  divme  sanction,  vii.  22,  and  the  think.T  who 
eniilcl  utter  such  a  word  as  vii.  22  is  surely  on  the 
verge  of  a  purely  spiritual  conception  of  religion,  if 
mdird  lie  does  not  stand  already  within  it.  If  the 
temple  is  not  indispensable,  vii.  4.  neither  could  the 
ark  hv. 

Tliis  severely  spiritual  conception  of  n>ligion  is 
hut  the  outcome  of  the  intensely  personal  religious 
'■xprnence  of  the  prophet.     There  is  no  other  pro- 
piiet  whose  intercourse  with  the  divine  spirit  is  so 
^ir.uiialically  portrayed,  or  into  the  depths  of  whose 
i"  art  we  can  so  clearly  see.     He  speaks  to  God  with 
:i   directness    and    familiarity    that    are    startling, 
^  Wliy  hast  Thou  become  to  me  as  a  treacherous 
brnok,  as  waters  that  are  not  sure  ?  "  xv.  18.    He  has 
little  of  the  serene  majesty  of  Isaiah  whose  eyes  had 
^>^'>ii  the  king.     His  tender  heart,  ix.  i,  is  vexed  and 
to'ii  till  he  rurses  not  only  his  enemies,  xi.2off.,  but 
t'     day  on  which  he  was  born.  xx.  14-18.     He  did 
not  choose  his  profession,  he    .roiled  from  it  ;  but 
'"Y^^'^s  tlirust  into  the  arena  of  public  life  bv  an  im- 
P"'-^''  which  he  could  not  insist.     The  word,  which 
I"'  ^voukl  f.iin  have  hidden  in  his  heart,  was  like  a 
'turning  lire  shut  up  in  his  bones,  and  it  leaped  into 
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As  a  poet,  Jeremiah  is  one  of  the  greatest.  He 
knows  the  humnn  heart  to  its  depths. and  he  possesses 
a  power  of  remarkably  terse  and  vivid  expression. 
Nothing  could  be  mon-  weird  than  this  picture  of  llii- 
utter  desolati'  n  of  war  : — 

I  beheld  the  earth, 

And  lo  !  it  was  waste  and  sold. 
I  looked  to  the  sky, 

.•\nd  !o  !   its  liyht  was  i^oni', 
1    beheld  the  mountains. 

And   lo  I   th(\-  trembled. 
And  all  the  hiils 

Swayed  to  an<l  fro. 
1   behelii  (the  earth) 

And  lo  I   there  was  no  man, 
.■\nd  all   the  birds  of   the   lit.iven 

Had   tle<l.  iv.  2'?-2;. 

A  world  without  the  birds  would  be  no  world  to  Jere- 
miah. Of  singular  power  and  beauty  is  the  lament 
which  Jeremiali  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  women  :— 

Death  is  come  \ip  at  our  windows, 

He  has  entereil  our  palaces, 
Cutting  ofl  the  children  from  the  streets 

.\nd   the  youths  from  the  squares. 

Tli'Mi  the  figure  changes  to  Death  as  a  reaper  : — 

There  faU  the  corpses  of  men 

I'pon  tlie  face  of  the  held. 
Like  sheaves  behind  th"  reaper 

Which  none  gathers  up.  ix.  21,  2:. 

The  book  appropriately  opens  with  the  call  of 
Jeremiah,  and  represents  him  as  divinely  pre- 
ordained to  his  great  and  cheerless  task  before  his 
birth.  In  two  visions  he  sees  prefigured  the 
coming  doom  (i.)  and  the  prophecies  that  immedi- 
ately follow,  though  but   loosely  connected,  appear 
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to  come  from  an  early  stage  of  his  ministrv,  and 
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md  to  tin-  impotent  Baals  with  theiMiront 
•up.  ".  r-iii.  5  ;   but  ^  if  in  her  despair  and  misery 
e^yet^ turns  with  a  p^^nitent  heart  to  Jehovah,  the 
"  '~~      s  her  of  His  readiness  to  receive  her, 
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"I.  I9-i^^  4.  The  rest  of  ch.  iv.  contains 'several 
po..-.ns  of  remarkable  power  The  Scythians  are 
"S   swiftly   from    the   north,    and '  Jeremiali's 
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tic  soul  is  deeply  moved.  H.  .„.,  ,.,,  ,.,.^^,. 
liti-n  they  will  work,  and  counsels  the  peopled, 
^^it^.,.r  ui  the  fortified  cities.  The  scene  chan-vs  iu 
V.  -ind  VI.  to  the  capital,  where  Jeremiah's  tender 
^"•■'  unsuspecting  heart  hns  bcni  harrowed  by  the 
'« k  of  public  and  pnvat.  conscience  ;  and  a^ain 
""■  l^i>id  IS  threatened  with  invasion  from  the  .swift 
\^ lid  Scythian  hordes. 

Tiu,'  following  chapter  (vii.)  introduces  us  to  the 
'■■'gn    of    Jehoiakim.-^     The    prophet    strenuously 

'  Cli.  ii;.  6-18  contains  much  that  is  altogether  woihv  of 
'nierrupt:,  the  connection,  liowever,  between  :■     c  -,nri  ,n  .T 

iSr'is;' ■„'"■;'■'  ■■" ""  T""""  "°«^'-'  -'^"'^ 

■^.»<l<  ta    J  ,  1.1',     '^=»""°™'l-8 context,  ii.  ,,  i,i.  ,,.  ,,„„ 
I.K„:.,.  __    ^•^^'■'  ''''"^''  ''^  expressly  as.signed  to  the  h..,n.i.„  .* 
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combat-;  tlic  ronfidcnce  falsely  reposed  in  the  temple 
and  the  ritual  :  tlie  former  is  but  a  den  of  robbers, 
the  latter  had  never  been  commanded  by  Jehovah, 
and  n.'itls.r  will  save  them.  With  sorrowful  eyes 
Jeremiah  sees  tlie  coming  disaster,  and  he  sings  of  it 
m  elegies  unspeakably  touching  (\  iii.-x.  ;  cf.  viii. 
18-22,  ix.  21.  22).' 

In  en.  xi.  Jeremiah  is  divine  ly  impelled  to  under- 
take an  itimrant  mission  throngliont  Judah  in  sup- 
port of  the  Deuteronomic  legislatiju,  but  he  is 
warned  th,it.  fur  their  disobedience,  tne  people  will 
be  o\crt.iki  n  bv  disaster,  which  he  must  not  inter- 
cede to  av.rt.  xi.  1-17.  A  cruel  con.spiracy  formed 
against  liim  by  his  own  townsmen  raises  perplexities 
in  his  mind  touching  the  moral  order,  but  he  is  re- 
mind.d  that  still  harder  tilings  are  in  store,  xi.  t8- 
\r.  (.,  'ihin  follows  a  poem.  xh.  ;-:  !  imenting 
the  d.sohition  of  the?  land,  thiaigh  who  uie  aggres- 
sors are  it  is  hard  to  say  :  but,  in  rv.  14-17,  a  passag 
possibly  iniK  li  1  it'.r,  theie  is  an  ultimate  possibility 
of  restoration  both  for  Judah  and  her  ravaged 
neighbours,  if  they  adopt  the  religion  of  Judah.  In 
eh.  xiii.  which  |H,-,>ihl\'  belnntis  to  Jehoiac  iiin's  ;,hort 

•  rii.  ix.  J-'  is  directly  contmiuil  by  x.  17.  Of  the  tlinc 
passagi-s  intcn-cuini,'.  i.\.  2},  24  (the  true  an<l  false  objects  ol  loii- 
lidente)  ami  ix.  25,  .'(>  (punisliniciit  ui  those  uncirtuini:i-.t'a  1 
htart  or  flish)  are  both  in  tlif  spirit  of  Jeremiah,  but  they  cannoi 
ImIohk  to  tins  context.  Ch.  x  1-16.  on  the  other  hand,  in 
hardly  be  Jeremiah's.  Its  theme  is  the  impotence  ol  idols  am! 
the  onniipotence  of  Jehovah— a  iavourite  llienie  of  l>eute'-o- 
Isaiah  (cf.  Is.  xl.).  and  it  is  ehilioraled  111  the  spirit  ol  Is.  xliv. 
O-IO,  I  he  warning  not  to  fear  the  idols  is  much  more  natural 
if  addressed  to  an  t.xilic  audience  than  to  Jeremiah's  contem- 
poraries. It  may  be  taken  for  Krantcd  "1.^1  iti-'  pn-sage  is  later 
III. Ml  Jer'-mtph. 
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!vi;,qi.  597  n.c.  (of.  V.  i8\vit!i  2  Kings  xxiv.  8),  the 
inter  and  incurablr  corruption  of  tlic  p(0{)lc  is  syni- 
l)i>lically  indicated  to  Jeremiah,  who  announces  the 
-pt  edy  fall  of  the  throne  and  the  sorrows  of  exile. 

The  elements  tliat  make  up  chs.  xiv.-xvii.  are  very 
I'lusely  connected.  (Generally  speaking,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  people  is  desperate.  The  doom — already 
inaugurated  in  the  form  of  a  drought— is  hastening 
en  ;  no  I'xcuse  will  be  accepted  and  no  intercession 
e.ui  avail.  In  a  bold  and  striking  poem,  xv.  10-21. 
Ji  lemi.ih  complains  of  his  bitter  and  lonely  fate,  and 
is  reassuied  of  the  di\-ine  supj)ort.  In  view  of  tlie 
impending  misery  he  is  forbidden  to  marry,  and 
more  and  more  he  is  tlirown  back  upon  Jiluivah  as 
lii"^  absolute  and  only  hope.' 

<  lis.  xviii.-xx.  \  chance  sight  of  a  potter  re- 
fashioning a  spoiled  vessel  suggests  to  Jeremiah  the 
'•'oiiditional  nature  of  pn,{)hecy.  l^ut  as  Jud.ih 
I'lnains  obstinate,  the  threat  must  be  irretrievably 
tuhiUed.  The  proclamation  of  this  truth  in  the 
Miiple  (-(uirt  led  to  his  imprisonment.  On  his  re- 
lease he  di4nutly  and  deliberately  annoimces  the 
exile  to  Babylon,  and  then  breaks  out  into  a  passion- 
ate cry.  which  rings  with  an  almost  unparalleled  ^  n- 
(XTity,  o\er  the  iniMTycjf  his  hfe,  especially  nt  that 
Jirophetic  life  to  which  he  h  id  bf,  n  iny.>tiri()usly 
but  irresistiblv  impi  lied. 

'  Ch.  .wii.  19-  .V  is  almost  certainly  post-exilic,  and  probal.Iy 
Mon^s  to  Xcheiniu'i's  time  (about  450).  Jeremiah  nowlior'e 
tl«!  emphasizes  the  ,)bath.  and  it  would  be  very  unlike  him  to 
rtprejunt  the  (utur-  rospcritv  o(  Jiidah  an  conditional  upon  th" 
people's  observance  ni  a  singl«  law,  (j^j)ecially  one  not  dHlinetivilv 
ethical.  Such  emphasis  on  the  Snbl)ath  suRgeats  tin'  iiost-exJlic 
ctiiirth  (cl.  Nell,  xiiL  ,    It.  Iviu). 
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Ch.  xxi.  i-TO.  one  of  11ic  latest  pieces  in  the  book, 
.-ontains  J.-reiniairs  answer  to  the  question  of  Zede- 
kiah  rckitive  to  tl:e  issue  of  tlie  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
niiich  had  already  begun  (588).     Then  follow  two 
sections,  one  dealing  with  kings,  xxi.  ii-xxiii.  8,  the 
other  with  prophets,  xxiii.  Q-40.     The  former,  after 
an  introduction  which  emphasizes  the  specihc  func- 
tions of  the  king,  deals  successively  with  Jehoaha/. 
(     ShallumK    Jehoiakim    and    Jehoiachin,   Jehoia- 
kim's  oppressive  nietliods  being  i)oint(  dly  contrasted 
witli  tiie  beneficent  regime  of  his  father  Josiah  ;  and 
against  the  present  mcompetence  of  the  rulers  and 
misery  of  the  monarchy  is  thrown  up  a  picture  of  the 
true  king  and  tlu'  ^'e-rianic  days,  xxiii.  5-8.     The 
latter  section,  xxiii.  9-4O,  denounces  the  prophets 
for  tiieir  immor:dity,  their  easy  optimism  and  their 
l,u  k  of  mdependence. 

In  ch.  xxiv.,  which  falls  in  Zedekiah's  reign,  aft-, 
the  lust  d.'portatiou  (al)uut  596  u.c),  it  is  s>'mDoli- 
lally  suggested  to  Jiiemiali  'hat  tlie(>\iles  are  much 
better  than  tliose  who  w<  rj  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
kind,  and  tiieir  idtimale  fate  would  be  inhnitely 
happier.  The  battle  of  Careliemisli  in  605  showed 
tliat  Babyl(Miian  supremacy  was  ultimately  inevi- 
table ;  to'tliis  year  belongs  ch.  xxv.,  in  which  Jere- 
miah detinitelv  announ'--s  the  duration  of  the  exile 
as  seventy  years.  Many  lands  beside  Judah  would 
l)e  inrhuhd  in  the  doom,  and  hnally  Babylon  its.lt 
would  be  puni>lK(l 

Chs.  i.-xxv.  rej.ns.  lit  ui  Hie  ni'.iu  th"  words  of 
Jeremiah  :  we  now  (  onie  to  .1  grouji  of  nairatives  by 
Baruch.  xxvi.-xxix.  Cli.  xxvi.  relates  how  a  cour- 
;i!;rou-,  -M  iiiiwii  of  Jiremiali's  (608  B.C.)  pr;;*-. ■=.-;'■•'  tne 
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hn=;tility  of  the  professional  clergy,  and  nearly  cost 
hiin  his  life.  Chs.  xxvii.-xxix.  show  how  the  calm  wis- 
dom of  Joremiali  met  the  ambitions  and  hopes  cher- 
ished by  his  countrymen  at  home  and  in  exile  during 
till'  reign  of  Zedekiali.'  In  view  of  a  coalition  that 
w.i-i  forming  against  Babylon  in  \\'estern  Asia,  lie 
announces  that  the  supremacy  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
is  divinely  ordained,  and  any  such  coalition  is 
(loonii'd  to  failure  (xxvii.).  That  supremacy  will 
la>t  for  many  .1  day  ;  and  a  strange  fate  overtakes 
the  shallow  prophet  who  supposes  that  it  will  be 
over  m  two  years  (xxviii.)-  The  exiles  are  therefore 
advised  by  Jeremiah  in  a  letter  to  settle  down  con- 
ti'ntedly  in  their  adopted  land,  though  the  letter 
naturally  rouses  the  resentment  and  opposition  of 
the  superficial  prophets  among  the  exiles  (xxix.). 

Tlie  next  four  chapters,  xxx.-xxxiii.,  are  full  of 
promise  :  they  look  out  upon  tlie  restoration,  in 
which,  despite  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  tliC  pros- 
ptcl,  Jcremiali  never  ceased  to  believe.  It  is  a 
\iMro  from  the  dark  days  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
v"^;  (xxxii.  iff.)  ;  but  the  present  sorrow  is  to  be 
folloucd  by  a  i)eiiod  of  joy,  wlun  the  city  will  be 
ii  built,  and  the  mighty  love  of  Jehovah  will  express 
itself  in  (he  restoration  not  only  of  Judali  but  )f 
l-r.ii'l,  a  love  to  which  there  will  be  a  glad  sponlanc- 
'HH  response  from  men  who  have  the  divine  law 
written  m  their  liearts.  This  prophecy  of  the  luw 
covenant  i?.  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  daring  con- 
ceptions in  the  Old  Testament,  very  naturally  ap- 
Iiropriated  by  our  Lord  and  the  aiithor  of  tne  Epistlr 
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to  the  Mrbrcws  (xxx.,  xxxi.).  So  confident  was  Jere- 
miah in  the  divine  assurance  that  Palestine  would 
one  day  be  freed  aom  the  Babylonian  yoke  that, 
even  during  the  siege  of  the  rity,  he  purchased  fields 
belonging  to  a  kinsman,  and  took  measures  to  pre- 
serve the  title  deeds  (xxxii.).  (  h.  xxxiii.  still  fur- 
ther confirms  the  assuranct^  of  restoration. 

There    can    be    no    doubt    that    Jeremiah    botli 
believed   in   and  announced  restoration  :    thf 

very  straightforward  story  in  ,  .1.  xxxii.,  which,  bv 
the  way,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  j)sychology 
of  prophecy,  is  pr<iot  enough  of  that.  But  there  can 
be  equally  little  doubt  that  the  section  xxx. -xxxiii. 
did  not  coni<\  as  it  stands,  from  the  hand  of  Jere- 
miah. Many  verses  have  no  doubt  been  needlessly 
su>pected  :  the  attitude  to  northern  Israel  in  cli. 
xxxi.,  especially  vv.  4.  5,  practically  forbids  a  refer- 
ence of  these  verses  to  post-exilic  times.  But  xxxi. 
7-14— the  glad  return — is  exactly  in  the  spirit  of 
Deutero-Isaiali,  and  appears  to  be  dependent  upon 
him.  Whatever  doubt,  however,  may  be  attached 
to  these  sections,  it  is  practically  cert. tin  that  the 
concluding  section,  xxxiii.  i4-2(),  which  has  a 
special  word  of  promise,  not  only  for  the  h'uise  of 
David,  but  for  tl  e  Levitic.d  priests,  is  not  Jereniiah's. 
The  verses  are  wanting  in  the  Septuagmt,  .md  so 
were  not  m  thr  Ht  brew  ( opy  from  which  that  trans- 
lation was  made  ;  but  more  fatal  still  to  their 
authentiuty  i>  lh<'ir  attitude  to  the  priests  and 
offerings.  The  religion  advocated  by  Jeremiah  was 
a  purely  spiritual  our,  wliii  li  'ould  dispense  with 
fempic  and  sacriticr  (ch.  vii.).  "To  the  false  pre 
ptict.-^,'     as   KobrMbon   Sniilii   has  said,    "and   'die 
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people  who  followed  tliem,  the  ark,  the  temple,  the, 
lioly  vessels,  were  all  in  all.  To  Jereniiah  they  were 
less  than  nothing,  and  their  restoration  was  no  part 
of  his  h<jpc  of  salvation."'  It  is  very  significant  in 
tlii:^  connection  that  the  Septuagint  omits  the  re- 
storation of  the  holy  vessels  in  xxvii.  22. 

Fuim  the  ideal  pictures  of  the  last^group,  ch. 
wxiv.  llings  us  back  into  the  stern  reaUty.  The 
city  and  the  king  alike  are  doomed,  and  their  fate  is 
fhorouglily  justified  by  the  treachery  displayed 
towards  the  Hebrew  sla\-es,  who  were  compelled 
by  tlieir  masters  to  return  to  tlu  bondage  from 
which,  111  the  stress  of  siegf,  they  had  em.mcipatcd 
thi'in. 

Tiie  next  rluipter,  xxx\.,  carries  us  back  to  the 
It  ign  of  Jehoiakim,  and,  in  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant passage,  contrasts  the  faithfulness  of 
the  R((habites  to  the  commands  of  tlieir  ancestor 
Jonathan  with  tlie  popular  disregard  of  Jehovah. 

Tlie  long  section  which  follows  (xxxvi.-xlv.)  is 
.ilinost  purely  historical.  It  comes  in  tlie  main 
from  Haruch,  but  it  has  been  expanded  here  and 
till K  by  subsequent  writers  ;  e.g.  x.wi.x.  4-13  is 
not  found  in  the  Septu:igint  ;  tlic  importance  ot 
Ji  renu.ili  i^  iicightened  in  this  pas.sagc  by  his  being 
till'  object  of  tlie  special  cai-  ol  Nebuchadrezzar, 
vv.  iitt  ,  wlnrtas  in  all  probability  his  fate  was 
decided,  not  by  tlie  king,  but  by  his  olhcer.^  (cf. 
3,  13,  14).  Bui  after  making  every  drduction, 
these  chapters  rrinani  a-  .1  historical  sour,  e  of  the 
first  rank.  The  section  begins  by  revealing  the 
reckle"<  impirtvof  Jehoiakim  in  burning  llie  pio- 
pii<  ciea    oi    ji  lenuaii    in    ui;5     i>."^M    OVil    liii     oiiiii 
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(■hai)ters  gatlu-r  round  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
-ighleen  years  later,  and  the  events  that  followed 
it.  They  describe  the  cruel  and  successive  im- 
prisonments of  the  prophet  for  his  fearless  and 
seemingly  unpatriotic  proclamation  of  tiie  Baby- 
lonian triumph,  the  pitiful  vacillation  of  the  king, 
the  Anal  capture  of  tlie  city,  the  appointment  of 
(^edaliah  as  governor  of  Jud.di,  his  assassination 
and  the  .ittempt  to  avenge  it,  the  consequent 
departure  of  many  Jews  to  Eg>-pt  against  the 
advice  of  Jeremiah,  who  was  forced  to  accompany 
them,  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  ihe  idolatry 
practised  in  Egypt  and  announcement  of  the 
conquest  of  that  land  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  The 
section  closes  (xlv.)  with  a  word  of  meagre  consola- 
ti(jn  to  Barucli,  whose  courage  was  giving  way 
beneath  the  strain  of  the  times. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  oracles  against  the 
foreign  nations  (xlvi.-li.)  is  not  very  great,  as,  for 
g<jod  reasons,  the  autiienticity  of  much— some  say 
all— of  the  section  may  be  disputed,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  oracle  against  Egypt,  tl.  y  are 
lackmg,  as  a  whole,  not  only  in  dibtinctness  of 
situation,  but  also  in  tliat  emotion  and  originality  so 
<  li.iracteristic  of  Jeremiah. 

The  whole  group  (except  ine  oracle  against 
i.lam.  xlix.  34-39,  which  is  expressly  assigned  to 
/edekiah's  reign)  is  -^uggebted  by  reflection  on  tin 
decisive  iulluence  wl  ich  the  battle  of  Carehemish 
was  bount!  to  have  on  tlie  fortunes  of  Western  Asia, 
xlvi.  -.  NebuchadieZijar  is  allud(  d  to,  either 
expressly,  xlix.  30,  or  ligur.itively,  xlviii.  jo,  .,s  th' 
iHatruuieat    ui     Uic    divii 
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Septuagint,  this  group  of  oracles  appears  between 
wv.  i.^  and  xxv.  15,  a  chapter  hkewise  assigned  to 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  xxv.  i.  Ch. 
xlvi.  contains  !\vo  oracles  against  Egypt,  the  first 
of  which,  at  least  I'l'.  1-12,  is  graphic  and  powerful, 
and  the  second,  vv.  ij-26,  announce.^  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  wl  ,h  took  place  in 
5b8  B.C.  The  vengeance  upon  Eg\-pt,  i'.  10,  in 
which  the  writer  evid'  ntly  exults,  may  be  ven- 
geance for  the  defeat  of  Josiah  at  Mcgiddo.'  A 
certain  vigour  also  characterizes  the  oracle  against 
the  Philistines  (xlvii.),  and  the  conception  of  the 
enemy  "  out  of  the  north,"  v.  z,  is  a  familiar  one 
in  Jeremiah. 

Even  if,  however,  these  oracles  could  be  rescued 
ttii  Jeremiah,  those  that  follow  are,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  nothing  but  later  hterary  compilations  rest- 
ing upon  a  close  stud}-  of  the  earlier  prophetical 
literature.  The  oracle  against  Moab  (xlviii.)  besides 
being  mipardonably  diffuse,  is  essentially  an  imita- 
tion of  tiie  old  oracle  preserved  in  Isaiah  xv.,xvi. 
Tlie  oracle  against  Ammon,  xhx.  1-6,  is  foi  ^wcd 
by  another  against  Edom,  vv.  7-22,  which  .gain 
borrows  very  largely  from  Obadiah.  Doom  is 
blither  pronounced  on  Damascus,  i,.'.  2J-27,  Kedar 
and  Hazor,  '.;<'.  28-3J,  and,  about  seven  years 
later,  on  Elam,  j,'.  j4-.S9-  It  is  not,  indeed,  im- 
lH)ssible  that  Jeremiah  should  h.ive  uttered  a  pro- 
phctK  word  concerning  at  least  some  of  thc^e  nations 
-—witness  his  reply  to  the  .imbassadors  of  the 
neighbouring  kings  in  ch.  xxvii. — though   the  re- 
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levance  of  Elam  in  such  a  connection  is  hard  to  sec  ; 
but  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  writer  and  thinker 
so  independent  as  Jeremiah  should  iiavi  borrowed 
in  the  wholesale  fashion  whicli  characterizes  tli< 
bulk  of  this  group  of  oracles.  The  oracle  against 
Egypt  might  be  his,  not  impossibly  the  oracle 
against  tl;e  Philistines  also  ;  but  the  group  as  ,. 
wliole,  consisting  of  seven  oracles — omitting  thr 
oracle  against  Elam,  which,  by  its  date,  falls  out- 
side— appears  to  be  a  later  artificial  composition, 
utilizing  the  more  familiar  names  in  xxv.  19-26,  and 
expanding  the  hmt  in  rv.  15-17  that  the  nation^ 
would  be  compelled  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  the  fury 
of  Jehovah. 

The  climax  of  the  foreign  oracles  is  that  again.-^t 
Habyl(Ki  (1.  -!i.  58).  Tins  prophecy  is  written  with 
great  vigour  and  intensity  and  characterized  by  a 
tone  of  triumphant  scorn.  A  na.tion  from  the  north, 
1.  J,  explicitly  designated  as  the  Mcdes,  li.  11,  is  to 
assail  Babylon  and  reduce  her  to  a  desolation. 
Jehovairs  peoj)le  dvc  urged  to  ka\t'  tlie  doomed 
city  ;  with  sins  forgiven  they  will  i)e  led  back  by 
Jeliovah  to  their  own  l.uul,  and  the  poel  (onteni- 
phites  with  glowing  satisfaction  tlie  day  wh(>n 
Babylon  the  destroyer  will  be  lu-rself  destroyed. 

This  oracle  purports  to  be  a  message  wliich 
Jen-miah  sent  with  an  officer  Seraiah,  who  accom- 
panied King  Zedekiah  to  Babylon  (li.  59).  There 
is  no  probability,  however,  that  the  oracle  was 
written  by  Jcremiaii.  Doubtless  the  prophet  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  Babylon,  xxv.  10,  but  his 
attitude'  to  th.it  great  power  in  tins  orach'  is  alto- 
g<"tlier  ditlerent  from  what  we  know  it  to  have  been, 
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judging  by  other  authentic  oracles  of  tliis  period 
(xxvii.-xxix.).  There  he  counsels  patience — it  is 
the  false  prophets  who  hope  for  a  speedy  dehver- 
-iiice — here  there  is  an  eager  expectancy  which 
amounts  to  impatience.  But  the  contents  of  the 
"racle  show  that  it  cannot  belong  to  the  year  to 
which  it  IS  assigned.  The  temple  is  already  de- 
-iroyc'd,  1.  28,  li.  11,  so  that  the  exile  is  presupposed, 
and  indied  the  ]\I(,'des  are  detinitely  named  as  the 
ixecutors  of  vengeance  upon  Ba.bylon.  All  this 
carries  us  down  to  the  C(^nquests  of  Cyrus  and  the 
close  of  the  exile,  indeed  to  the  time  of  Isaiah 
••I.-K'.  The  oracle  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
h"th  in  spirit  and  expression  to  Isaiah  xiii.,  and 
miglit  well  come  from  tlu-  same  time  (about  540). 
It  may,  however,  be  later.  Not  only  is  it  diffuse 
11!  expression  and  slipshod  in  arrangement,  but  it 
horrows  extensively  from  other  exilic  or  post-exilic 
parts  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  (cf.  li.  15-19  with  x. 
I -'-16,  1.  44-46  with  xhx.  19-21),  late  exilic  parts  of 
I.siiah  (cf.  J,r.  1.  39!!  with  Isa.  xiii.  19-22).  and 
horn  Ezekiel  (cf.  Jer.  li  25  witli  Hzek.  xxx\ .  3). 
Hisides,  the  author  appears  to  have  no  clear  con- 
ception of  the  actual  situation,  as  he  seems  to  ri'- 
gard  Israel  and  Judali  as  living  side  by  side  in 
Babylon,  1.  4.  33.  In  all  probability  the  oracle 
against  B.ibylnii  is  a  post-exilic  production  inspired 
by  the  yearning  to  see  the  aiK  ient  oppressors  not 
only  humbled,  but  destroyed. 

The  oracle  just  discussed  is  supposed  to  be  r.u  ex- 
pansion of  the  message  gi\(  u  l)y  Jeremiah,  in 
writing,  to  Serainh.  li.  fio/?,  when,  lie  \v,  tit  uitl.i  i!io 
king  to   Babylon.     But  though  thib  narrative,   li. 
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59-64,  possibly  rests  on  a  basis  ot  ia<-t,  it  c.mnot 
have  comr,  in  its  present  form,  from  Jeremiah,  for 
it  presupposes  the  preceding  oracle  against  Babylon, 
wliich  has  just  bcicn  shown  not  to  be  authentic. 

With  the  composition  of  eh.  lii.,  which  narrates  the 
capture  nf  Jerusalem  and  the  exile  of  the  people, 
Jeremiah  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  T!ie  clnpter, 
except  -(W  28-50.  which  is  additional,  is  .dimply  taken 
l)odily  from  2  Kmgs  xxiv.  i8-xxv.  jo,  with  tlic 
omission  of  the  account  of  the  appointment  and 
assassination  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  \x\-.  22-  '6)  as 
that  story  had  already  bten  fully  told  in  J'  f^miah 
xl.-xliii. 


The  Greek  version  of  Jeremiah  is  of  -norc  th  11 

Usual  interest  and  imi)ort,uice.     It  is  al'out  2,700 

words,  or  one-eightli  of  the  whole,  shorter  than  ilv 

Hebrew  text,  though  it  has  about  100  words  or  so 

not    found    in    the    Hebrew.     The    order,    to  ,    is 

occasionally  different,  notably  in  the  oracles  against 

the  foreign  nations  (xlvi.-li.),  which  in  the  Septua- 

gint  are  placed  between  xxv.  13  and  xxv.  15  (verse 

14  being  omitted).     After  making  every  deduction 

ti)r  the  usual  number  of  mistakes  due  to  incom- 

pi't(Mice  and  badly  written  manuscripts,  it  has  to  be 

admitted  th;it,  in  certain  respects,  the  Greek  text 

is  superior  to  the  Hebrew.     This  is  especially  plain 

if  we  (wamint^  its  omissions.     Considering  the  later 

tendency  to  expand,  its  relative  brevity  is  a  point 

in  its  favour  ;  but,  when  we  examine  particular 

cases,  the  superiority  of  the  Septuagint,  with  its 

omissions,  is  evident  at  once. 

Ch.    xxvii.,    e.-.,  is   considerably   longer    n,    the 
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Hebrew  than  in  the  Greek  text  ;  but  the  additions 
in  the  Hebrew  text  represent  Jer'-miah  as  inter- 
ested in  the  temple  vessels  and  prophesying  their 
restoration  to  the  temple  when  the  exile  was  over, 
in  a  way  thn-  is  utterly  unlike  what  we  know  of 
Jeremiah's  general  attitude  to  the  material  symbols 
of  religion.  Similarly,  xxxiii.  14-26,  which  pro- 
ini'^'  s,  among  other  things,  that  there  would  never 
he  Licking  a  Levitical  priest  to  offer  burnt  offerings, 
is  wanting  in  the  Septuagint  ;  here  again  the  Greek 
must  be  regarded  as  more  truly  representing  Jere- 
miah'^ attitude  to  sacrifice  (vii.  22).  It  would,  of 
course,  be  unfair  to  infer  from  this  that  the  briefer 
readings  of  the  Septuagint  were  invariably  superior 
Ui  the  longer  readings  of  the  Massoretic  text,  for 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  Greek  translators  often 
iiinittcd  or  passed  lightly  over  what  they  did 
not  understand  ;  nevertheless,  their  omissions  often 
indicate  a  better  and  i   ore  original  text. 

With  regard  to  the  oracles  ag  .mst  the  foreign 
nations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  position 
in  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  tlie 
(".reek.  A  certain  plan  bility  attaches  to  the  Greek 
text  which  places  thciii  niter  xxv.  ij,  tlie  last 
clause  of  which — "  that  which  Jeremiah  prophesied 
against  all  the  nations" — is  taken  as  a  title;  but, 
liesides  completely  breaking  up  the  .surrounding 
rontext.  whose  tlieme  is  altogether  Judah,  the 
(Ireek  position  of  the  oracles  is  exceedingly  clumsy, 
preceding  as  it  does  the  ( numeration  in  xxv.  15-29, 
which  it  might  indeed  follow,  but  could  not  reasun- 
.ibly  precede.  Further  the  Hebrew  arrangement 
ui  the  oracles  wi'  im  this  group  is  mucii  more  pro- 
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liable  than  the  Greek.  The  former  appropriately 
nxTvos  the  oracle  against  P.abylon  to  tlie  end.  lliV- 
latter  i)lares  it  third,  i.e.  anioi.'^  the  nations  which 
are  to  be  punished  by  Ilibj-lon  Iierself,  x.w.  <). 

We  possess  some  dinxi    information   about   the 
composition  of  the  book  ot  Jeremiah,  but  the  present 
arrangement  is  marked  by  considerable  confusion, 
and  can  in  no  case  be   original.     A   glance   at    tlie 
I'ontents  of  C()nsecuti\c  (  lia])ters  is  enough  to  slmw 
that    the    order    is    not    rigorously    chronological. 
Cii.  XXV.,  e.g.,  falls  in  603  rs.c,  whereas  the  preceding 
ch.ipter  is  at  least  eight  y(>ars  later  (cf.  xxiv.  i,  8). 
Ch.  .\xi.  I  -10,  which  reflects  the  period  of  the  siege 
oi  Jerusalem,   is  ont^  of  the  latest  passages  in  the 
book  (587  B.C.).     There  are  (occasional  traces  of  a 
topical  order:  e.g.  chs.  xviii.,xix.,  give  lessons  from 
tl;e   potter,  xxi.  g-xxiii.  8  is  a  series  of  prophecies 
concerning   kings,   xxiii.   9-40    another   .concerning 
prophets.     Clis.    xxx.-xxxiii.    gather    up    the    pro- 
j)hecies  concerning  the  restoration.     Chs.   xxxvii.- 
\li\-.  constitute  a  narrative  dealing  with  the  siege 
ol    the   city    and    events    immediately    subsequent 
to  it.     Here  we  touch  one  of  th.'  striking  pinniliari- 
ties  of  tlu^   book  of  Jeremiah   that  much  of  it   is 
purely  narrative.     Again,  in  the  narrative  portion, 
sometimes    the     prophet    sjieaks    himself    in    the 
first  person,  as  in  the  account  of  his  call  (i.),  some- 
times he  is  spoken  of  in  the  third,  xxviii.  5. 

This  suggests  that  some  passages  are  more  directly 
traceable  to  Jeremiah  than  otiiers,  and  the  clue  to 
this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  intert -.tini;  story  told 
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dictated  to  his  disciple  Raruch  the  scribe  tlie  mes- 
s.igfs  of  liis  ministry  since  his  call  twenty-one  years 
')'fore.  Aft  oing  read  before  the  public  gather- 
um- at  tlie  temple,  and  then  before  the  court,  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  king,  Jehoiakini  ;  but  the 
nv'ssages  were  rewritten  by  Baruch,  and  many 
similar  woias,  we  are  told,  were  added,  xxxvi.  32. 
It  is  clear  that  the  book  written  by  Baruch  to 
Jeremiah's  dictation  cannot  have  been  very  long, 
as  it  could  be  read  three  times  in  one  day,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  precisely  were  its  consti- 
tuent elements.  Roughly  speaking,  they  must 
he  confined  to  chs.  i.-xxv.,  as  the  following  chapters 
(except  xlvi.-li.)  are  either  narrative,  like  xxvi- 
xxix.,  xxxvii.-xliv.,  or,  if  prophetic  words  of  Jere- 
miah, come  from  a  later  date  (cf.  xxx.-xxxiii., 
xxxii.  I).  But  the  book  cannot  have  included  all  of 
i.-xxv.,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  parts  of  this  section 
are  later  than  605,  when  the  book  was  first  dictated 
(cf.  xxiv.,  xxi.  i-io),  and  some  are  very  late  (cf. 
x.  1-16,  exilic  at  the  earliest,  and  xvii.  19-27,  post- 
ixilic).  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  constitu- 
'■nts  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
'hapters  are  undated  (e.g.  xiv.  i-xvii.  i8j.  No 
<ii)ubt  most  of  chs.  i.-xii.  and  much  of  xiii.-xxv. 
wore  included  within  the  original  book  dictated. 

It  is  further  important  to  note  that  the  book 
was  dictated  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  written  by 
Jeremiah's  own  liand,  and  it  was  dictated  from 
memory,  though  very  possibly  on  the  basis  of  notes. 
Obvio  isly  we  cannot  in  any  case  have  in  these  few 
chapters  more  than  a  summary  of  the  words  spoken 
.    .iwi.ionj,    uiiicii  at  tiiat  tiuie  imd  already 
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covered    twvnty-one    years.     The    str*"  orsonal 

feeling  which  animates  so  nuirli  of  Jen  .  s  early 
prophecies,  especially  the  poetry,  we  o  directly 
to  hi"  own  dictation.  The  narrative  sections,  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  but  most 
of  which  ob\ionsly  came  from  some  one  who  was 
thtiroughly  conversant  with  the  prophet's  life,  we 
owe,  no  dov<bt,  to  the  faithful  Barucli.  who  clearly 
lield  th:^  propliet's  words  ncjt  only  in  respect,  but  in 
reverence,  nxxvi.  24.  The  biography,  which,  in  its 
earlier  chipters,  assumes  a  somewhat  annalistic 
form,  x.\^  i.  i,  xxviii.  i,  xxix.  i,  develops  an  easy 
and  flowmg  style  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (xxxvii.-xliv.).  Speaking  very 
generally,  the  biography  covers  chs.  xxvi.-xlv. 
(except  XXX.,  xxx.'.,  xxxiii.). 

But  long  after  Baruch  was  in  his  grave,  the  bonk 
of  Jeremiah  cijntinued  to  n'ceivc  additions.  Sonic 
of  these,  from  exilic  and  post-exilic  times,  we  havt; 
already  seen  (cf.  1,,  h.),  A  relati\ely  large  litera- 
ture- grew  up  around  tlie  book  of  Jeremiah  :  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  21  even  quotes  as  Jeremiah's  a  prophecy 
which  does  not  occur  in  our  canonical  book  at  all. 
(cf.  Lev.  x.xvi.  34f.).  Often  those  who  added  to  the 
book  had  no  clear  imagination  of  the  historical 
situation  v  hatever  ;  one  of  them  represents  Jere- 
miah as  addressing  the  kings  of  Jndah — as  if  they 
had  all  lived  at  the  same  time — on  the  cpiestion  of 
the  Sabbath  day  (xvii.  20,  cf.  xix.  3).  The  extent 
of  these  additions  lias  rdready  been  illustiated  bv 
comparison  with  the  Septuagint.  and  very  often  the 
passages  which  are  no<  pported  by  the  Greek  text 
ar«'   historicallv   tlie   least    trustworthv.   ci.    xxxix. 
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ir,  12.     These  different  recensions  of  the  original 
text  attest   the  wide  popularity  of  the  book  •  an 
Aramaic  gloss  in  x.   ii  shows  the  liberties    which 
transcribers  took   with   the   text,   the   integrity  of 
wluch  suffered  much  from  its  very  popularity      The 
interest  of  the  later  scribes  was  rather  in  homilctics 
than    in  history,  and  very   probably    most    of   the 
UTiting  that  seems  tedious  and  diffuse  in  the  book 
of  Jeremiah  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  count  of  these 
teaching  scribes.     Jeremiah  was  a  very  gifted  noet 
w.th  unusual  powers  of  emotional  expression    and 
It  IS  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  his  own  messatje 
has  been  so  inextricably  involved  in  the  inferior  work 
of  a  later  age. 
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To  a  modern  taste,  Ezekiel  does  not  appeal  anything 
like  so  powerfully  as  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  He  has 
neitlier  the  majesty  of  tlie  one  nor  the  tenderness 
and  passion  of  tlie  other.  There  is  nnieh  in  hir 
that  is  fantastic,  and  mncli  that  is  ritualistic.  His 
imaginations  border  sometimes  on  the  grotesque 
and  sonii'tinirs  ou  the  mechanical.  Yet  he  is  .<. 
historical  figure  of  tht>  first  importance  ;  it  was  very 
largily  from  him  that  Judaism  received  tlie  ecclesi- 
astical impulse  by  which  for  centuries  it  was  power- 
fully d'nninated. 

Corrupt  as  the  text  is  in  many  plact>s,  we  have 
in  I'>.ekiel  tlie  rare  satisfaction  of  studying  a  care- 
fully elaborated  prophecy  whose  auth<'nticity  is 
practically  undisputed  and  indisputable.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  there  ne,  as  Kraetzs.  hmar  main- 
tains, occasioua.l  doublets,  e.g.  ii.  3-7  and  iii.  4-9; 
but  tlu'se  in  any  c;se  are  very  few  and  iiardly  alftct 
thi'  <iue^tiiin  (if  an;hi  nticity.  The  .udir  and  pn- 
cisii'u  of  thr  inii-^tlv  mind  are  rellfc1(cl  i..  tlir  nn 
usually  systiinati(  anaiigcmeiit  of  the  budk.  ll^ 
general  tlienn'  might  be  broadlv  descri!)ed  as  ttn' 
destructiiin  ami  the  nuonstitutio-^  of  the  state,  tin' 
destruction  occupymg  e.xactlv  tue  first  half  of  the 
book  (i.-xxiv.)  and  the  rtcdustituiion  ihe  second 
half  (xxv.-xlviii.). 
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The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  book      After 
!nv  years  of  residence  in  the  land  of  exile,  Ezekiel 
tluough  an  ecstatic  vision  in  u-hirh  he  beholds    [ 
mysterious  chariot  with   God  enthroned   above    k 
n-'-mvs    his    proph'tie    call    to    the    "rebellious-' 
exil.-s  (1.,  1,.),  and  is  equipped  for  his  task  with  the 
<iivine   inspiration  ;   that  task  is  partly  to  reprove 
partly   to   warn    (lii.).     At    once    the  "prophet    ad- 
Cvsses   himself   thereto,    announcing   tlie   siege   of 
J|  rusalem  and  the  captivity  of  Judah-Israel    has 
already  been  languishing  in  exile  for  a  century  and 
a  iKilf  (,v.).>     The  threefold  fate  of  the  inhabitants 
H  .  .senbed  (v.),  and  a  stern  and  spc.-dy  fate  is  fore- 
"M  for  tlu.  mountain  land  of  Israel  (vi.)  and  for 
'''•■  IH'ople  (v,i.).     How  deserved   that  fate  is  be- 
-n.s  too  pathetically  plain  in  the  descriptions  of 
'"■  'dolatrous  worship  with   which   tlu,"  temple   is 
••■serrated    (viii.)   and   in    chastisement    for   which 
-■  inhabitants  are  slain  (ix.)  and  their  city  burned 
V)     Jehovah  solemnly  departs  from  His  desecrated 

n  nij.jo  (xi.). 

nils  g.-neral  theme  of  the  sin  anrl  fat(>  of  the  cUv 
'^  '-ntuiued  with  variations  throughout  (he  rest 
'"  'i'"  "r.t  half  <,f  the  book.  t,„,  |,^,r(,rs  of  (lie 
>'^sv  and  exile  are  symbolicallv  indicated,  xii.  1-20 
'""'    'lie    fals(> 
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iinprofitnblo  to  b(^gin  vvitli,  and  now,  besides,  scarred 
and  burnt  (xv.)  ;  lier  whole  career  has  been  on  of 
consistent  intidehty— Israel  and  Judah  alike  (xvi.). 
And  iier  kin^s  are  as  perfidious  as  lier  people- 
witness  Zedekiah's  treachery  to  the  king  of  Babylon 
(x\ii.).  But  contrary  to  prevalent  opinion,  tlir 
present  generation  is  not  atoning  for  t,  ■■  sins  of  the 
past  ;  every  man  is  fn>e  and  responsible/  an^  i> 
dealt  with  precisely  as  he  deserves — the  soul  ui;U 
sinneth,  it  shall  die  (xviii.).  Tlicn  follows  a  beauti- 
ful elegy  (n-er  tlie  princes  of  Judali — jilioaliaz 
taken  captive  to  Egypt,  and  Jelioiat  hi.,  to  Babylc: 

(xix.). 

The  tlurd  cycle  (xx.-\\i\-.)  in  tin  main.  :i 
ri'petitiou  of  the  sei'ond.  From  tlie  vc  •  day  (;.  rt 
election,  Israel  has  been  unfaithful,  giving  heisrlf 
over  to  idolatry,  inunor.ditv,  aid  the  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath  (xx).  But  tln>  ''-'vouring  lire  will 
consume,  and  thr  sharj)  sword  ol  Nebuchadre-'.zar 
will  be  drawn,  lirst  against  Jerusalem,  and  then 
against  Animon  (-.\i.).  The  corruption  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  utter  and  ahxilutr — princes,  priests,  prophets, 
and  peoj)le  (xxii.)  ;  and  this  .orruption  has  char- 
acterized her  from  the  xcrv  beginning — Samaria  and 
J.rus.ilem,  thi  nortliern  and  soutiiern  kingdcni^ 
alikt'  (xxm.).  So  thf  lud  h.i-.  comi'  :  tiie  hlth  ...  1 
rust  of  tlie  emptv  cddron  -symbolic  of  Jerusalem 
aft'  r  th.e  tust  de|inrtati(»n  in  507  i;.(  .  will  be  purge! 
away  by  a  yet  iiereer  tire.  The  ix  sicgi^j  city  is  al 
length  ciptun'd,  and.  like  th  propliefs  wife,  it 
perishes  umuourned  (\\iv.). 

The  ministry  ol  judgment,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
J  ruhjlem,  is  now  over,  and  Ezekicl  is  free  to  turn 
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rn  the  iiKnc  cong'MTia]  task  of  consolation  and  pro- 
in:-^f.  BlU  a  ncg.itive  condition  of  the  restoration 
ol  Israel  is  the  removal  of  impediments  to  her 
ui  Jiare,  and  next  to  lu  r  own  sins  her  <  nemies  are 
tlie  greatest  obstacle  to  her  restoration  ;  it  is  vvitii 
till  in,  then^fore,  (hat  tli'  following  pr<jphecieb  are 
fnnierned. 

The  sexcn   oracles   m   chs.    xxv.-xxxii.   (587-5S6 
R.c.,  cf.  xxvi.  1,  excejit  xxi\.  17-21  in  570  H.( .)  are 
directed   against   Ammon,   Moal),   lulom.    Philistia 
(wv.),    Tyre,    xxvi.    i-xxviii.    iq,    Sidon,    xx\iii. 
20-26,  and  I'gypt  (xxix.-xxxii.).     Tyre  and  Egypt 
receive  elaborate  attention  ;   Ihi'  other  peoples  are 
dismissed    with    comj)arativcly   brief    notice.     Tiie 
.'^[I'ner.d  reason  assigned  for  the  destrnction  of  the 
smaller  peoples    in  xxv.  is  thtnr  \engeful  attitude 
t<i  Israel.     Ammon  in  particular  is  singled  out  for 
ii' T  malicious  joy  over  tiie  destructi(m  of  the  ti'mpl<> 
iiul   her   mockery  of   the  captive   Jews.     The   tle- 
^triK  tion  of  these  people  is  no  doubt  to  be  brought 
■  ilxHit    indirectly,   if   not   directly,   as  in  the  case  of 
r\re,  xxvi.  7,  and  Egypt,  xxix.  19,  by  Nebiu-Iiad- 
r^-^^ar.     The  oracle  against  Tyre  is  one  of  h'/ekiers 
itK'st   brilliant  compositions.     The  glorious  city  is 
'"         stormed   and   destroyed    by   N(>bu(iiadrexzar 
IWM.),    and    lier   fall    is   celebralc'd    in    a   splendid 
'lirge,  ill  wiiich  she  is  coiiipareil  to  ,1  nol)li'  nn  reliant 
-iiip  wrecked  by  a  furious  storm  upon  t!ie  liigh  seas 
(vwii.)  ;  her  proud  prin<-e  will  he  liunil)lef".  to  the 
-KMind    (wviii.).     Egyj^t     is    sinnl.irly    threatened 
uilli  a  desolating  invasion  a1   (hi    liaiids  of  Nebm-h- 
'■hiidre/zai  ;  f  h^' cotxpiest  of  tliat  (ountry  is  to  be  his 
I'coinpeuoe    lur   iub   failure,   contrary    to   Ezekit Ts 
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expectations,  to  capture  Tyre  (xxix.).  The  day 
of  Jehovali  draws  nigh  upon  Egypt  (xxx.)  ;  hke 
a  proud  cedar  she  will  be  felled  by  the  hand  of 
NebuelKuhvzzar  (xxxi.),  and  her  fall  is  celebrated 
ni  two  dirges— one  in  which  Pharaoh  is  compared 
to  a  crocodile  ;  the  other,  weird  and  striking,  de- 
scribes tlie  arrival  of  the  slam  Egyptians  in  the 
world  below  (xxxii.). 

W'lth  the  disappearance  of  Israel's  enemies,  one 
of  the  great  obstacles  to  her  restoration  has  been 
reuKjved  ;   but  the  greatest  obstacle  is  in  Israel  her- 
self.    She  has  been  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  :  now 
that  the  propJKt's  words  have  proved  true,'   each 
nulividual  for  himself  must  give  heed  to  his  warning 
\-oKv,  not  nuTely  consulting  him,  but  obeying  hini 
(wxiii.,.     Then  Jehovah  will  manifest  His  grace  in 
"i.niy   ways.     He    will    send    them   an    ideal    king, 
mihkr  the  mercenary  rulers  of  the  past,  who  li.ia 
piuud.ied  the  tlock  (xxxiv.).     He  will  destroy  the 
nnbrntherly  Edomites  (xxxv.)  and  bless  His  people 
Israel  with  the  pea<viul  possession  of  a  fruitful  land, 
and  witli  tlie  bett.r  blessing  i.f  the  new  heart  (xxxvi^ 
I'mally,  He  will  wake  the  people,  wIkj  are  now  as 
good  as  (Ir.id,   to  a  new  life,  and  unite  tlie  long 
sund.avd   Israel  and  Judah  under  one  sceptre  for 
ever  (xxxvii.).     In  the  linal  assauh  which  will  be 
made  against  His  i)eople  by  the  mysterious  hordes 
<'f  ('og  from  the  north.  He  will  preserve  them  from 
danger,  and  multitudes  of  the  assailants  will  fall  and 
I"-  i)urird  ,n  the  land  uf  Israel  (xxxviii.    xxxix.). 

'  111  xxxiu.  ji  thv  <;vr!fth  ye^r:;h„uUl  1m  tl.,- , /, ,  ,  «//,  (cf  xxm 
1  ).  I  ho  nous  ot  the  tali  of  Jerusalem  uouM  uut  t.ike  over  a  vear 
to  tiavcl  to  Ijaljylou. 
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Probably  tlie  book  originally  ended  hero  :  but 
from  Ezekicl's  point  of  view,  the  remaining  chapters 
(xl.-xlviii.)  arc  tlioroughly  integral  to  it,  if  indeed 
they  be  not  its  climax.  The  people  are  now  redeemed 
and  restored  to  their  own  land  :  the  problem  is, 
how  shall  they  maintain  the  proper  relations  between 
themselves  and  their  God  ?  The  unorganized  com- 
munity must  become  a  cliurch,  and  an  elaborate 
organization  is  provided  for  it.  Tiie  temple,  with 
it.^  buildings,  is  therefore  first  minutely  described, 
as  tliat  is  to  be  th(>  earthly  residence  of  the  people's 
(lod  ;  then  the  rights  and  duties  ofjthe  jniests  are 
strictly  regulated  :  and  lastly  the  holy  land  is  so 
redistributed  among  the  tribes  that  the  temple  is 
practically  in  the  centre. 

Chs.  xl.-xliii.  embrace  the  description  and 
measurement  of  the  temple,  with  its  courts,  gate- 
ways, chambers,  decorations,  priests'  rooms  and 
altar.  When  all  is  ready,  Jehovah  solemnly  enters, 
xlin.  I -12,  by  the  gate  from  which  Ezekid  liad  in 
vision  seen  Him  leave  almost  nineteen  years  before, 
^-  19.  The  sanctity  of  the  temple  where  Jehovah  is 
henceforth  to  dwell  must  be  scrupulously  maintained, 
and  thio  is  secured  by  the  regulations  in  xliv.-.xlvi. 
Tlir  menial  services  of  the  sanctuary,  which  wore 
formerly  performed  by  foreigners,  are  to  be  hence- 
forth performed  by  Levites.  TIkh  follow  pgula- 
tions  determining  tlie  duties  and  revenues  of  tlie 
priests,  the  territory  to  be  occupied  by  them,  also 
hv  the  Levites,  the  city  and  the  prince  ;  the  ;ehgious 
duties  of  the  prince,  and  the  rite  of  atonement  for 
the  trm]ile.  The  whole  description  is  a  striking 
counterpart  to  the  earlier  vision  of  the  desecration 
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of  thr  temple  (viii.).  The  last  section  (xlvii.,  xlviii  ) 
deals  with  the  land  which  in  these  latter  days  is 
to  share  the  redemption  ui  the  people.  The  barren 
ground  near  the  Dead  Sea  is  to  be  mad.>  fertile,  and 
the  waters  of  tliat  sea  sweet,  by  a  stn>am  issuing 
from  underneath  tlu^  temple.  The  land  will  be  re- 
distributed, seven  trib,  s  north  and  five  south  of  the 
t'lnpie,  and  the  city  will  bear  the  name  "Jehovah 
IS  there  '—symbolic  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
I)eople  sCod. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the  mucli 
disputed  "  thirtieth  year  "'  in  i.  i,  Ezekiel  was  born 
probably  about  or  not  long  before  the  time  Jeremiah 
began  his  ministry  in  626  B.C.     As  a  young  man   he 
must  hax-e  heard  Jeremiah  preach,  and  this,  coupled 
with   th.-  fact   that  .some  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies 
w.M-  in  circulation  about  eiglit  years  before  Ezekiel 
went    into   exile   (605-59?)   explains   the   profound 
'.■'fliion.-e  which  the  older  propliet  plainly  ex.'icised 
iiI)on     (ht>    younger.     With     Jehoiachin    and     t!ie 
aristocracy,  E^ek.el  was  taken  in  597  to  Babylon, 
^;l'^''    iH-  lived  with  his  wife,  xxiv.  16,  among  thr 
J'  w.       clony  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  one  of  the 
canals  tributary  to  the  Euphrates,  i.  3. 

N(-ver  Jiad  a  prophet  been  more  neces.sary  The 
I'eople  l.^ft  behind  in  tlie  land  weiv  tlioroughly  de- 
praved xxxui.  25ff.,  the  exiles  were  not  much  better, 
Mv.  Jff.-{h(>y  are  a  rebellious  hou.se,  ii.  6  ;  and  even 
worse  than  they  are  the  exiles  who  came  with  the 
second  deportation  m  5S6,  xiv.  22.  Idolatry  of 
many  kinds  ha.l   been  practised  (viii.)  ;    and  now 
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wrrc  Iiclph'ss,  xxxvii.  11.  For  six  years  and  a  lialf 
—till  the  oity  fell— Ezckicl's  ministry  was  one  of 
ivproof  ;  after  that,  of  consolation.  The  i)n)phet 
becomes  a  pastor.  His  ministry  lasted  at  least 
twenty-two  years,  the  last  dated  prophecy  being  in 
ijo  (\\ix.  17)  ;  for  thirteen  years  before  the  writing 
nt  ehs.  xl.-xlviii.  in  572  B.C.  there  is  no  dated  pro- 
,'iury,  xxxii.  I,  17,  so  that  this  sketch  of  ecclesiastical 
iui;anization,  pallietic  as  embodying  an  v\d  man's 
liope  for  the  future,  stands  among  his  most  mature^ 
and  deliberati'  work.  His  ;d)solute  candour  is 
strikingly  shown  by  his  refusal  to  canc.-l  his  original 
propliecy  of  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadrezzar, 
wvi.  7,  8,  which  had  not  been  fullil!-d  :  he  simi)ly 
appends  another  oracle  and  allows  the  two  to  stand 
-ide  by  side,  xxix.  17-20. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  in  Ezekiel  prophecy  has  travelled 
III-  from  the  m(>thods,  expressions  and  hopes  that  had 
'  haracterized  it  in  the  days  of  Amos  and  Is.uah,  or 
iv(n  of  Ezekiel's  immediate  jiredecessor  and  ron- 
I'lnporary,  Jeremiah.  In  tliese  books  tht^-e  are 
vi-ions,  such  as  those  of  Amos,  vii.  i,  viii.  i,  ix.  i,  and 
>ynibolic  acts  like  that  of  Isaiah,  xx.  2,  walking 
barefoot  ;  but  there-  such  tilings  are  only  occasional, 
lure  tiiey  abound.  Their  intcnpretation,  tcM),  is 
bivt  by  much  uncertainty.  Some  maintain  that 
til'  svmbolic  actions,  unless  when  tliey  are  obviously 
impossible,  were  really  performed  ;  othtTS  regard 
tlp'in  simply  as  part  of  the  imaginative  mcTlianism 
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been  real,  and  connected,  as  has  been  recently  sup- 
posed, with  certain  pathological  conditions  •    but  it 
IS  hardly  to  be  believed  that  he  lay  on  one  side  for 
IQO  days  '  (IV.  5).     Again,  though  the  curious  action 
lypresenting  tlie  tlireefold  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
t he  city  in  ch.  v.  is  somewhat  grotesque,  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  ;   but  it  is  diOicult  to  see  how 
the  command  to  cat  bread  and  drink  water  -  witli 
<>-omblmg  "  can  be  taken  literally,  xii.  i8.     As  th.> 
iiist  symbolic  action  in  tlie  book- the  eating  of  the 
•"11,   Jii.    r-j— must   be  interpreted   figurativrly,   it 
uould  .-  ,.rn  not  unfair  to  ai)ply  this  princii)le  to  all 
such  actions.     It  is  even  applied  by  Reuss  to  the 
very  circumstantial  story  of  the  death  of  the  pro- 
phet s  wif.,  x.xiv.  i5ff.,  which  lie  characterizes  as  an 
easily  deciphered  hieroglypli.- 
Again,  in  spite  of  their  higlilv  elaborated  detail  the 
visions  appeal,  and  are  intended  to  appeal,  raliu'r  to 
the  inmd  than  to  the  eye.     Such  a  vision  as  that  (,f 
the  divine  chariot  in  ch.  i.  could  uol  be  transferred 
to  canvas  ;    and  if  it  ccnild,  tlie    effect    would    be 
anything  but  impressive.     Regarded,  however  as  a 
creation  ot  the  intellectual  imagination,  suggesting 
as  It  does  certain  attributes  of  Ciod,  and  clotliing 
tliem  with  a  mysterious  and  indefinable  majesty   I't 
'^  nnt  without  an  impressiveness  of  its  own. 

A  sumlar  sense  of  unreality  has  been  held  to  per- 
vade the  speeches.  It  has  been  ass.-rted  that  t'lev 
are  simply  artit.eial  c-omi)ositions,  never  addressed 
and  not  capable  of  b.ing  addressed  to  any  audience 
of  lu-mg  men.     Certainly  ouc  ran  hardly  (  oncv.ve  of 
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111''  last  cliaplrrs,  with  tlu'ir  minute  dcscrij  iion  of 
the   temple   buildings,  olHcers  and  ceremonies,    as 
lunning  part  of  a  public  address  ;  and  some  even  of 
thf  .  arlier  chapters,  e.g.'  xvi.,  xxiii.,  do  not  suggest 
that  living  contact  with  an  audience  which  invests 
the  earlier  prophets  with  their  perennial  dramatic 
interest.     At  the  same  time,  to  regard  him  simply  as 
an  author  and  in  no  sense  as  a  public  man  would 
uiuloubtedly  be  to  do  him  less  than  justice,  cf.  xi. 
-'5.     He  was  in  any  c   <■  -i  pastor — a  new  office  in 
Isiacl,  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  indefeasible  importance  of  the  individual 
(iii.    i8ff.,    xviii.,    xxxiii.).     But— especially    in   his 
rarher  ministry,  till  the  fall  of  the  city— he  was 
i)n)phet  as  well  as  pastor,  with  a  public  message  oi 
condemnation  very  much  like  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors.    His  reputation  as  a  prophet  naturally  rose 
with  the  corroboration  which  his  words  had  received 
!n>ni  the  fall  of  the  city,  xxxiii.  ',0,  but  even  before 
this  It  must  have  been  1  igh,  as  we  find  him  frequently 
consulted,  viii.  i,  xiv.  i,  xx.  1  ;   and  though  behind 
the  real  audience  he  addresses,  we  often  cannot  help 
i'vling   that   his  words  have   in   view   that   larger 
iMael  of   which  the  exiles  form  a  part  (cf.  vi.).   the 
chapters,  as  they  now  stand,  are  no  doubt  in  most 
cases  expansions  of  actual  addresses.     This  view  is 
strengthened    by    the    precision    of    the    numerous 
chronological  notices,  cf.  viii.  i. 

Tliere  is  another  important  aspect  in  which  the 
'  ontrast  between  Ezekiel  and  the  pre-exilic  prophets 
IS  very  great  :  viz.  in  his  attitude  to  ritual.  Every 
"lie  (jf  them  had  expressed  in  emphatic  language  the 
relative,  if  not  the  absolute,  indifference  of  ritual  to 
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tiu<'  leligidu  (Amos  v.  25,  Hos.  vi.  6,  Isa.  i.  iiff., 
Mic.  vi.  6-8).  No  om-  had  expressed  liimself  in 
language  more  strong  and  unmistakable  than 
EzekieFs  contemporary,  Jt'remiah.  Yet  Ezeki(>l 
himself  devotes  no  less  than  nine  chapters  to  a  de- 
tailed programmi'  for  the  ecclesiastical  organization 
ot  the  strtte  liter  thi^  return  from  exile  (xl.-xlviii.). 
With  so:;ie  justice  Lucien  dautier  has  called  hiin 
the  "  (  Krieal  ""  projihit,  and  Duhm  go(>s  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  annihilatiHl  sjxuitaneous  and  I'thical 
religion.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  a  grave  exaggfr- 
ation  ;  hi;t  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Ezekiel  the 
centre  of  gravity  '>f  prophecy  has  siiifted.  lie  threw 
ritual  into  a  prominence  which,  in  prophecy,  it  had 
never  had  before,  and  which,  from  his  day  on,  it 
successfully  maintaim d  (<f.  Hag.,  Zech.,  Mai.). 

It  is  dirh(  lilt  to  estimate  justly  the  importance  to 
Hebrew  religion  of  the  new  turn  given  to  it  by 
i']/.ekiel  :  it  ^ee|ns  to  be.  and  in  reality  it  is,  a  descent 
troin  the  more  purely  spiritu.d  and  ethical  conception 
o|  the  eai  lier  |iro|)hi  Is.  I'ut  two  1  jiings  liave  to  be 
lernembeifd  (I)  that,  ioi  the  siluation  conti'inpl.ded 
bv  K/.ekiel,  Mieh  ,1  programme  as  that  wiiich  he  drew 
up  was  a  pr.ictic.il  religious  necessitv.  The  spiritual 
atniosplieiv  in  whicli  Jeremiah  drew  his  breath  so 
freely  was  too  i.iic  for  the  .i\(iage  Israelite,  Rt - 
ligious  coneeplions  had  to  Ix  t  x|)iesse(l  in  material 
svmbols.  Till'  land  .ind  the  tem|)ie  h.id  been  pru- 
iaiied  hy  sin  (viii.)  :  alter  the  i(  turn,  then  holiness 
must  be  seeniiil  .incl  guaranteed,  and  hv.ekiel's 
legisl.ition  makes  the  neressary  provi>!on  b\-  tiaiis- 
I  ifiug  that   iije.i  into  specific  and  contrt  le  ajjphca- 
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But  (')  though  ritual  interests  are  very  prominent 
towards  tlie  v\osr  of  the  book,  they  do  not  by  any 
,„,  ,,ns  rxhaust  t!u  nhgions  interests  of  Lzekiel.     11 
„„t  very  frequc.Uly,  at  any  rate  very  dehberate  y 
„k1  .niphatieally,  he  asserts  the  ethiea    elements 
tint  are  inseparable  from  true  religion  and  the  moral 
nsponsibility  of  the  individual  (iii.,  xvm.,  xxxm  ). 
lp,l.H.d,   the  background  of  xl.-xlvhi.   is  a  peov^le 
redeemed  from  their  sin.     The  worshippers  are  the 
iv.Vemed  ;     and   even    in    tins  almost    exclusively 
ntual   section  ethical   interests  are   not   iorgotteii, 
xlv   off.     In  interpreting  th.'  mind  of  the  man  who 
.ket(-lied  this  priestly  legislation,  it  is  surely  unfair 
to    ignore    those    profound    and    noble    utterances 
toucliing  the  necessity  of  the  new  heart,  xvm.  ji, 
xxKvi.   26.  and  tlie  new  spirit,  xi.    19.  utterances 
whu  li  have  the  ring  of  some  of  the  greatest  words  ot 

|.  iiniiah.  ,111 

■    It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Ezekul  did 
tiot  fully  reaUze  the  implications  of  these  profound 
words  :  lie  at  once  proceeds  to  apply  Hum  in  a  some- 
what mechanical  way,  which  suggests  that  his  re- 
ligion is  a  thing  of  -  statutes  and  judgments,     il  U 
,.  also  a  thing  -.1  Hie  spirit,  xxxvi.  27  (cf.  x.x.  11,  13). 
,nd  this  t.nd.  ncy  to  a  mechanical  view  of  things  is 
,  h.nacteristic  of  the  prophet.     Even  in   the  great 
rl,.,pter  asserting  thr  responsibility  of  the  individual 
(•<viii.)  something  of  this  tendency  appears  m  t!u' 
isolation  ol  the  various  periods  of  the  individual  lite 
from  ea.h  oU.rr.     it  shows  itself  again  m    us  (  e- 
srriptioii  ol   the  nv.r  that  issues  from  umler  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  xlvii.J-(>.     His  imagination, 
ul,„h   u.,     nmsidrrablv   i.iih.nc  d  bv   Babvloman 
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art,  is  undisciplined.  Images  are  worked  out  with 
n  detail  artistiraliy  unnecessary,  and  aestlietically 
sometimes  offensive  (xvi.,  xxiii.).  On  the  other  hand 
the  book  is  not  destitute  of  noble  and  ehasteneu 
imaginations.  The  weird  fate  of  Egypt  in  the 
underworld,  xxxii.  17-32,  the  glory  of  Tyre  and  the 
horror  which  her  fate  elicits  (xxvii.)  are  described 
with  great  power.  Nothing  could  be  more  impres- 
sive than  the  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones — the 
fearful  solitude  and  the  mysterious  resurrection 
(xxxvii.).  Ezekitd's  imaginative  power  perhaps 
reaches  its  climax  in  his  vision  of  the  destruction  of 
Jtriisalcm  and  her  idolatrous  people  :  on  tlie  judg- 
ment day  we  see  the  corpses  of  the  sinners,  slain  by 
supernatural  ("xecutiontTs,  lying  silently  in  the 
temple  court,  the  prophet  prostratt  and  sorrowful, 
and  thr  angel  departing  with  glowing  coals  to  set 
hre  to  the  guilty  city,  ix.  i-x.  7. 

Tlie  two  chief  elements  in  lat<r  Judaism  practically 
owe  tlu'ir  origin  to  Ezekiel,  viz.  apocalypse  and 
legalism.  The  former  finds  expression  in  chs.  xxxviii., 
xxxix.,  where,  preliminary  to  Israel's  restoration, 
Tiog  of  the  land  of  Magog— an  ideal,  rather  than, 
like  the  Assyrians  or  Hal)ylonians,  an  historical 
ciK my  of  Israel — is  to  be  destroyed.  We  iiavr 
already  seen  Iiow  promiiK  n1  the  legalistic  interest  is 
in  xl.-xlviii.,  but  it  is  also  .i]>pannt  tlsewhiir. 
i'^zekiel,  e.g.,  lays  unusual  stress  upon  tlu'  institution 
of  (he  Sabbath,  and  counts  its  profanation  one  of  the 
gravest  oi  the  n  itinu  il  sins,  w.  i^,  x\ii.  8,  xxiii.  j8. 
The  priestly  interests  of  ICzekiel  are  easily  e\])lained 
by  his  early  environment.  He  belonged  by  birth 
to  the  Jeiu.sak'in  piieblhoud,  i.  j,  xliv.  15,  and  iir 
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received  his  early  training  under  the  prophetico- 
pricstly  impulse  of  the  Deuteronomic  reformation. 

From  the  critical  standpoint,  the  book  of  Ezekiel 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  Chs.  xl.-xlviii.  fall 
midway  between  the  impler  legislation  of  Deu- 
teronomy, and  the  very  elaborate  legislation  of  the 
priestly  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  especially 
plain  in    tlie   laws    affecting    the    priests  and  tlie 

Levites. 

In  Deuteronomy  no  distinction  is  made  between 
thorn  ;  there  the  phrase  is,  "  the  priests  the  Levites  " 
(Deut.  xviii.  I)  ;  in  the  priestly  code  (cf.  Num.  iii. 
iv.,v.)theyare  verysharply  distinguished, the  Levites 
being  reserved  for  the  more  menial  work  of  the 
sanctuary.  Now  the  origin  of  this  distinction  can 
be  traced  to  Ezekiel,  according  to  whom  tlie  Levites 
were  the  priests  who  had  been  degraded  from  tliiir 
priestly  oftice,  because  they  had  ministen^d  in 
idolatrous  worship  at  the  high  places,  xliv.  6f1., 
wlicreas  the  priests  were  the  Zadokites  wlio  liad 
ministered  only  at  Jerusalem.  The  natural  inference 
i>  that,  at  least  in  this  respect,  the  priestly  legislation 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  later  than  I^zekiel,  A  close 
studv  of  chs.  xl.-xlviii.  ennbl«s  us  to  exti'ud  this 
inference.  B^'twren  Zzekiel  and  that  legislatum 
there  are  serious  ditferences  (cl.  xlvi.  ij,  Ex(kI.  v;Ni:  . 
;S,  Num.  xxviii.  4),  whicii,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
i.t  thr  Cliristian  (>ra,  gave  much  i>er!)le\ily  tc.  Jewish 
>.  liol.irs.  "According  to  the  traditional  view,"  as 
!>;,  ,,^..,  jv^s  said,  "  ICzekii'l  would  be  refoiinini:,  not 
1m  1.1.  l)ut  Moses,  tht>  man  oi  (i<>d,  and  the  mouth 
..1    b'hovah    Hinisrlf."     W(>    liave    no    altrmative, 
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priestly  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  +hat  tliis 
sketch  in  xl.-xlviii,  prepared  the  way  for  it. 

In  Ezekiel  the  older  prophetic  conception  of  God 
has  undergone  a  change.  It  has  becTjnu-  nioif 
transcendental,  witli  the  resuU  that  the  love  of  God 
is  overshadowed  by  His  liolimss.  It  is  of  His  grace, 
no  doubt,  that  the  people  are  ultimately  saved  ; 
but,  according  to  Ezekiel,  He  is  prompted  to  His 
redemptive  work  not  so  much  out  of  pity  for  tlit,' 
fallen  people,  xxxvi.  22,  but  rather  "  for  His  name's 
sake,''  XX.  44 — that  name  which  has  been  profaned 
by  Israel  in  the  sight  of  the  lieathen,  xx.  14.  The 
goal  of  history  is,  in  Ezekiel'.s  ever-recurring  phrase, 
that  men  may  "  know  that  I  am  Jehovah."  Cor- 
responding to  this  transcendental  view  of  God  is 
his  view  of  man  as  frail  and  weak — over  and  over 
again  Ezekiel  is  addressed  as  "  child  of  man  " — and 
history  has  only  too  faithfully  exhibited  that  in- 
herent and  all  but  ineradicable  weakness.  While 
other  prophets,  like  Hosea  and  Jeremiah,  had  seen 
in  the  earlier  y(\irs  of  Israel's  history,  a  dawn  wliieli 
bori'  (lir  jiromise  of  a  brautiful  day,  to  Ezekiel  that 
history  has  from  the  very  beginning  been  one  vui- 
broken  record  of  apostasy  (xvi.,  xxiii.).  On  the 
other  hand,  Ezekiel  laid  a  wholesome,  if  perhaps 
exaggerated,  emphasis  on  the  possibility  of  human 
freetlom.  .\  man's  destiny,  he  maintained,  was  not 
irretrievably  determimd  eitlur  by  hereditary  in- 
fluencrs.  xviii.  2if.,  or  by  liisown  jiast,  xxxiii.  lof. 
Eurthtr,  Jereniiali  had  felt,  if  he  had  not  said,  that 
the  indiviihial,  not   the  nation,  is  the  real  unit  in 
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minting  this  conception  by  that  other,  tliat  religion 
iiii])Hes  fellowship,  and  that  individuals  find  their 
tnust  religious  life  only  when  united  in  the  kingdom 
ui  tiod  (\I.-\lviii.). 
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Hosca 

The  bo(jlc  of  Hosca  divides  naturally  into  two  parts  : 
i.-iii.  and  iv.-xiv.,  the  former  relatively  clear  and 
connected,  the  latter  unusually  disjointed  and 
obscure.  The  difference  is  so  unmistakable  that 
i.-iii.  have  usually  been  assigned  to  the  period  before 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  II,  and  iv.-xiv.  to  the 
anarchic  period  which  succeeded.  Certainly  Hosea's 
prophetic  career  began  before  the  end  of  Jeroboam's 
reign,  as  he  predicts  the  fall  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
i.  4,  which  practically  ended  with  Jeroboam's  death.' 
But  i.-iii.  seem  to  be  the  result  of  long  and  agonized 
meditation  on  the  meaning  of  his  wedded  life  :  it  was 
not  at  once  that  he  discovered  Gomer  to  be  an 
unfaitliful  wife,  i.  2,  and  it  must  have  been  later  still 
that  he  learned  to  interpret  the  impulse  which  led 
him  to  her  and  threw  such  sorrow  about  his  life, 
as  a  word  of  the  Lord,  i.  2.  These  chapters  were 
prt)bably  therefore  written  late,  though  the  experi- 
ences they  record  were  early. 

Of  tl'?  date,  generally  speaking,  of  iv.-xiv.  there 
can  he  ao  doubt  :  they  retlect  but  too  faithfully  the 
confusion  of  the  times  that  followed  Jeroboam's 
death.  It  is  a  period  of  hopeless  anarchy.  Moral 
law  is  set  at  di'fianre,  and  society,  from  one  end  to 
the  uth'  r,  is  in  confusion,  iv.  i,  2.  vii.  i.  The  court  is 
corrupt,  I  i)n>pir.Hic'san' rife,  kings  are  assassinated, 
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vii.  3-7,  X.  15.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
!,ipi(l  succession  of  kings  that  followed  Jeroboam — 
Z'Chariah  his  son,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah, 
Pekah.  Gilead,  however,  is  still  part  of  tne  northern 
kingdom,  vi.  8,  xii.  11,  so  that  the  deportation  effected 
l)y  Tiglath  Pileser  in  734  B.C.  has  not  yet  taken  place 
(2  Kings  XV.  29).  Further,  there  is  no  mention  of 
till'  combination  of  Israel  and  Aram  against  Judah  ; 
nnd,  as  Hosea  was  a  very  close  observer  of  the 
political  situation,  his  silence  on  this  point  may  be 
assumed  to  imply  that  his  prophecies  fall  earlier 
than  735.  The  date  of  his  prophetic  career  may 
=.]fily  be  set  about  743-736  B.C. 

In  chs.  i.  and  iii.  Hosea  reads  the  experiences  of 
his  wedded  life  as  a  symbol  of  Jehovah's  experience 
with  Israel.  Gomcr  bore  him  three  children,  to 
whom  lie  gave  names  symbolic  of  the  impending 
fate  '  of  Israel,  i.  i-g.  The  faithless  Gomer  aban- 
dons Hosea  for  a  paramour,  but  he  is  moved  by  his 
love  for  her  to  buy  her  out  of  the  degradation  into 
whicli  she  has  fallen,  and  tak  :^  earnest  measures  to 
wi_;Ln  her  to  a  better  mind.  All  this  Hosea  learns  to 
intrrprt't  as  symbolic  of  the  divine  lov(>  for  Israel, 
whioli  refuses  to  be  defeated,  but  will  s(^ek'  to  recover 
the  people,  though  it  bi.-  through  the  stern  discipline 
ot  e>:ile  (iii.).  Ch.  ii.  elaborates  the  idea,  suggested 
by  these  chapters,  of  Israel's  adultery,  i.e.  of  her 
inif;iilhfulness  to  Jehovah,  of  the  fate  to  which  it 

'  Clis.  i.  10  11.  1  iiiu-rruj)ts  !lic  ^t(i  11  context  with  .in  outlook 
on  the  Messianic  days,  considers  Jiulali  as  well  :is  Israel,  pre- 
sui)iH)ses  the  exile  of  Jiidnh,  and  anticipates  ii.  212^.  It  can 
harvlly  therefore  be  Hosea's  ;  nor  c.in  i.  7,  which  is  (jiiite  irrelevant 
•mil  ajipears  to  be  an  allusion  to  thr  .!•  liviT  ime  cf  Teriisalem 
irum  Sennacherili  in  701  u.c. 
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will  bring  hor,  and  of  her  redemption  from  that  fate 
by  t!\e  love  of  her  dod.' 

"  It  is  (iiutc  impossible  even  to  attempt  a  summary 
of  iv.-\iv.,  partly  because  of  the  hopeless  corruption 
of  the  text  m  very  many  iKissages,  partly  from  the 
brevity  and  apparently  disjointed  nature  of  the 
individual  sections.  Possibly  this  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  later  redactors  of  the  book,  or  to  the 
fragmentary  reports  oi  the  prophet's  addresses; 
perhaps,  however,  it  also  expresses  something  of  the 
abrupt  passion  of  his  speeches,  which,  as  Kautzseh 
says,  were  "  more  sob  than  speech."  The  general 
theme  of  this  division  appears  in  its  opening  words, 
'•  There  is  no  fidelity  or  love  or  knowledge  of  God 
in  the  land,"  iv.  i. 

That  knowledge  of  God  is  in  part  mnate  and 
universal  :  it  is  knowledge  of  God,  and  not  speci- 
hcally  of  Jehovah- not  knowledge  of  a  code,  but 
hdelity  to  thc>  demands  of  conscience'.  It  was, 
howt'ver,  the  peculiar  business  of  the  priests  to  pro- 
claim  and  develop  that  knowledge:  and  h)r  the 
d.plorable  pcr\ersitv  of  I^r.iel,  they  are  largely  held 
responsible,  iv.  G.  The  worship  of  Jehovah,  which 
ouglit  to  be  a  moral  service,  vi.  6,  is  indistinguishable 
fnmi  Raal  worship  (li.)  and  idolatry.  Upon  the  call, 
the  symbol  under  which  Jiehovali  was  worshipped, 
and  ui)on  those  who  worship  Him  thus.  Hosea  pours 
indignant  and  sarcastic  scorn,  viii.  5.  0,  n.  5,  xui.  2. 

1  It  IS  much  more  satisfactory  to  intcrprut  1.,  111.  as  a  real 
(xiirnencc  of  Rosea,  and  not  simply  as  an  allegory.  H  it  w 
ol.jccted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  names  ol  the  last  two  cildn  n 
are  not  probable  names,  it  may  b-  ursed,  on  the  other,  I  wt 
Comer  seems  to  be  nn  actual  name,  for  uhu  h  no  plausible  alle- 
^oric.il  nieauini^  has  been  sugfiested. 
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If,'noranc»^  of  the  trur  nature  of  God  is  at  tlic  root  of 
the  moral  and  political  confusion.  It  is  this  tli.it 
Ic.ids  the  one  party  to  coquet  with  Kgypt  and  the 
other  with  Assyria,  vii.  ii,  viii.  9,  xi.  5,  xii.  i,  and 
the  price  paid  for  Assyrian  intervention  was  a  h(-avy 
eiie  (2  Kings  XV.  19,  20,  cf.  Hosea  v.  13).  The  native 
kings,  too,  are  as  impotent  to  heal  Israel's  wounds 
;is  the  foreigners,  vii.  7,  x.  7  ;  and  though  it  might 
be  too  much  to  say  that  Hosea  condemns  the  mon- 
archy as  an  institution,  viii.  4,  the  impotenc(^  of 
Ihe  kings  to  stem  the  tide  of  disaster  is  too  painfully 
clear  to  him,  x.  7,  15. 

Whether  Hosea  ever  alludes  to  Judah  in  his 
gtmuine  prophecies  is  very  doubtful.  Some  ol  the 
nferences  are  obvious  interpolations  (cf.  i.  7),  and 
for  one  reason  or  another,  nearly  all  of  tliem  are 
suspicious  :  in  vi.  4,  e.g.,  the  parallelism  (cf.  <'.  10) 
suggests  that  Israel  should  be  read  instead  of  Judah. 
\^\\i  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  message  of  Hosea 
IS  addressed  in  the  main,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
northern  Israel.  It  is  her  land  that  is  the  land.  i.  2, 
d.  4,  her  king  that  is  "  our  king,"  vii.  5,  the  worship 
ul  her  sanctuaries  that  he  exposes,  and  her  politic, 
that  he  deplores. 


If  Amos  is  the  St.  James  of  the  Old  Testann-nt, 
llnsea  is  the  St.  John.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  draw 
thr  eotUrast  too  siiarply  between  Amos  and  Hosea, 
;>s  IS  done  when  it  is  asserted  that  Am.os  is  the  cham- 
pion of  morality  and  Hosea  of  religion.  Amos  is 
nut,  however,  a  mere  moralist  ;  he  no  less  than  Hosea 
(1<  maads  a  return  to  Jehovah,  iv.  6,  8,  v.  6,  but  lie 
uiiduubtedly  lays  llie  cuiphaais  on  the  nioial  ex- 
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pression  of  the  religious  impulse,  while  Hosca  is  more 
concerned  with  religion  at  its  roots  and  in  its  essence . 
Thus  Hosea's  wcjrk,  besides  being  supplementary  to 
that  of  Amos,  emphasizing  the  love  of  God  where 
Amos  had  emphasized  His  righteousness,  is  also  more 
fundamental  than  his.  There  is  something  of  thc 
mystic,  too,  in  Hosea  :  in  all  experience  he  finds 
soniething  typical.  The  character  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob  is  an  adumbration  of  that  of  his  descendants 
(xii.),  and  his  own  love  for  his  unfaitliful  wife  is  a 
shadow  of  Jehovah's  love  for  Israel  (i.-iii.). 

His  message  to  Israel  was  a  stern  one,  probably 
even  sterner  than  it  now  reads  in  the  recei\'ed  text 
of    many    passages,    e.g.,    xi     8,  9.     He  represents 
Jehovah  as  saying  to  Israel  :   "  Shall  I  set  thee  free 
from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?    Shall  I  redeem  thee  from 
death  ?     Hither  with  thy  plagues,  O  death  !     Hitlaer 
with  thy  pestilence,  O  Sheol !     Repentance  is  hidden 
from  mine  eyes,"  xhi.  14.     But  it  is  too  much  to  say 
with  some  scholars  that  the  sternness  is  unqualified 
and  to  deny  to  the  prophet  the  hope  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  last  chapter.     There  were  elements 
in  Hosea's  experience  of  his  own  heart  which  sug- 
gested that  the  love  of  Jehovah  was  a  love  which 
would  not  let  His  people  go,  and  ch.  xiv.  (except  v.  9) 
may  well  be  retained,  ahnost  in  its  entirety,  for 
Hosea.     His  passion,  though  not  robust,  like  that  of 
Amos,  is  tender  and  intense,  xi.  3,  4  :    as  Amos 
pleads  for  righteousness,  he  pleads  for  lo.  .^  (Hos.  vi. 
6),  hcscd,  a  word  strangely  enough  never  used  by 
Amos  ;  and  it  is  no  accident  that  the  great  utterance 
of  Hosea—"  I  will  have  love  and  not  sacrifice,"  vi.  6— 
had  a  special  attraction  lor  Jesus  (luaii.  ix.  ij,  xa.  /;. 
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The  book  of  JoiT  admirably  illustrates  tin,-  intimate 
connection  which  subsisted  for  the  prophetic  mind 
between  the  sorrows  and  disasters  of  the  present  and 
the  comijig  day  of  Jehovah  :  the  one  is  the  immediate 
luubinger  of  the  other.     In  an  unusually  devastating 
plague  of  locusts,  which,  like  an  army  of  tlie  Lord/ 
lias  stripped  the  land  bare  and  brought  misery  alike 
upon  city  and  country,  man  and  beast — "  for  the 
beasts  of  the  field  look  up  sighing  unto  Thee/"  i.  20— 
the  prophet  sees  the  forerunner  of  such  an  impending 
day  of  Jehovah,  bids  the  priests  summon  a  solemn 
assembly,  and  calls  upon  the  people  to  fast  and  mourn 
and  turn  in  penitence  to  God.     Their  penitence  is 
mot  by  the  divine  pity  and  rewarded  by  the  promise 
not  only  of  material  restoration  but  of  an  outpouring 
of  the  spirit  upon  all  Judah,-  which  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  marvellous  signs  in  the  natural  world. 
The  restoration  of  Judah  has  as  its  correlative  the 
destruction  of  Judali's  enemies,  who  are  represented 
as  gathered  together  in  the  valley  of  J  ehoshaphat — 

1  Some  regard  tlie  locusts  as  an  allegorical  ilesignation  for  an 
invading  armv.  But  without  reason  :  in  li.  7  they  are  ciivipiircd 
to  warriors,  and  the  ellect  of  their  dcvastatimis  is  dcscril.ied  in 
terms  inapplicable  to  an  army. 

-  The  sequel,  in  which  the  nations  are  the  objects  of  divine 
wrath,  shows  tluu  the  "  all  Hash,"  li.   j8,  must  be  contined  to 
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i.o.  thr^vcdjey  where  "  Jclioviih  judgrs  "—and  there 
the  divine-  judgment  is  to  be  twreuted  upon  them. 

The  theological  value  of  the  book  of  Joel  lies 
cliiefly  in  its  clear  contribution  to  the  conception  of 
the  day  of  Jehovah.  As  Marti  says,  "The  book 
does  not  present  one  side  of  the  picture  only,  but 
combines  all  the  cliief  traits  of  the  eschatological 
ho;-)e  in  an  instructive  compendium  " — the  effusion 
of  the  spirit,  tlie  salvation  of  Jerusalem,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  heathen,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land,  the 
permanent  abode  of  Jehovah  upon  Zion.  These 
features  of  the  Messianic  hope  are,  in  the  main, 
cliar-  -teristic  of  post-exilic  prophecy  ;  and  now, 
with,  very  gnMf  unanimity,  tlie  hook  is  assigned,  in 
spite  of  its  position  near  the  begiiniiiig  ot  tlie  minor 
nrophets.  to  post-eyilic  times. 

A  \ariety  of  eonsideratioiis  appears  to  sujiport  this 
date.  Judah  is  the  exclusivi'  object  of  intc-rest. 
Israel  has  no  independent  existence,  and,  where  the 
name  is  meutiDued,  it  is  synonymous  with  Judali, 
ii.  27,  iii.  2,  lO.  Fmtlier,  the  people  are  scattered 
among  the  n.itinp.s,  iii.  2,  .md  stnuigers  are  not  tu 
pass  through  the  "  holy  "  Jerusdem  any  more, 
iii.  17.  The  e\de  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nibuchadre/zar  in  586  H.c.  ap!)ear  llnrefore  to 
be  presupposed.  Hut  the-  temple  has  b(>en  rebuilt  ; 
there  are  numerous  allusions  to  priests  and  to  meat 
and  drink  offerings,  i.Q,  ij,  ii.  l.^,  17,  and  an  assembly 
is  summoned  to  "  the  housi'  of  Je'iovah  your  doil," 
i.  14  :  the  reference  to  the  city  wall,  ii.  9,  would 
bring  tln'  date  as  late  as  Nehemiali  m  tlie  tilth  cen- 
tury. Otlier  arguments,  though  more  pr«  carious, 
are  not  without  weigiit,  t'.g.,  liic  case  and  smooihuess 
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ot  the  language,  the  allusion  to  the  Greeks,  iii.  6,  the 
absence  ot  any  reference  to  the  sin  of  Jiidah,'  (he 
apparent  citations  from  or  allusions  to  other  pro- 
phetic books.' 

The  effect  of  this  cumulative-  argument  has  been 
supposed  to  be  overwhelming  in  fa\<»ur  of  a  post- 
exilic  date.     Recently,  however,  Baudissin.  in  a  very 
rarelul  discussion,  has    ably  argued  for  at  least  the 
possibility  of   a   prc-exilic   date.     Precisely   in    the 
inanner  of  Joel,  Amos  iv.  6-9  links  together  locusts 
and    drought    as    already    exi)erienc(^d    calamities. 
Kotli  alike  complain  of  the  Philistine  and  Phoi-nician 
-la\e-trade.    The  enemies— Edom,  Piioenicia,  Philis- 
tia,  iii.  }.  If)— tit    the  earlier  period  better  than  the 
I'l  r-,ian  or  (.reek.     In  tlx'  ninth  c<  ntury,  Judah  was 
invaded  by   the  Philistines  and  .\iabians  according 
tn  the  Chronicler  (2  Chron.  xxi.  if)h.),  whose  state- 
ni.  nts  in  such  a  matter  there  is  po  reason  for  doubt- 
ing, and  Jerusalem  may  then  have  suffered  :   in  any 
ease,   we   know    tiiat   the    treasure's  of    temple  [and 
jiaKiia   were  plundered  as  early  as  Rehoboanrs  time 
(I    Kings  Mv.   25ff.),  and   this  might  b(^  enough  to 
.s.itisfv    tlir  allusion  in  Joel  lii.  17.     Again,  it  Joel  i-, 
sniootli,  Amos   is  not  much    less  so  ;   and  linguistic 
IKcnliarities   lh.it    seem  t<-»  be  late  might  be  due  to 
dialect  or  personal   idiosyncra.sy.     With   ngard    to 
the  argument  from  citatio'-s,  it  would  be    possible 
to  maintain  that  Joel's  simple  .iiid  natural  |)ictuie 
"I  tile  stream  from  th.    t.inple  wat(  ring  the  acacia 
valley,    iii.  18,  was  not   boiiovwd  from,  but   i.dher 

'    riiougli  it  iiKiy  Ik'  iiiipliiil  1!'.  ii.  \2i. 

»  Obad.  t».  17,  Jo.  li.  ,?2  ;  Amos  i.  2,  Jo.  iii.  i6 ;   Amos  ix.  13, 
jo.  III.  i»;    liick.  xlvii.  111.,  jo.  lii.  16, 
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suggested  tlie  more  elaborate  imagery  of  Ezekiel, 
xlvii.  For  these  and  other  reasons  Baudissin  sug- 
gests with  hesitation  that  a  dat:  shglitly  before 
Amos  is  l)y  no  means  impossible.' 

The  question  is  much  more  than  an  academic  one, 
for  on  tlie  answer  to  it  will  deperd  our  whole  con- 
ception of  the  development  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 
Sacerdotal  interests,  e.g.,  here  receive  a  prominence 
in  {uoi)hecy  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
only  with  the  period  after  tiie  exile.  Here  again, 
the  promises  are  for  Judah,  the  threats  lor  her  ene- 
mies—an attitude  also  characteristic  of  post-exilic 
proplu-cy  :  it  is  customary  to  deny  to  the  pre-exilic 
prophets  any  word  of  promise  or  consolation  to  their 
own  people.  Obviously  if  the  priest  and  the  element 
of  promise  have  alrea.'y  so  assured  a  place  in  the 
earliest  <>f  the  propluits,  the  ordinary  view  of  the 
course  of  prophecy  will  liav(^  to  be  seriously 
modified.  The  lack  of  tir.phasib  displayed  by  Joel 
on  the  ethieal  aspect  of  religion,  wliich  has  been 
madr  to  tell  m  favour  of  a  !,ite  date,  might  tell 
ecpially  well  in  favour  of  a  very  early  one.  Indeed, 
the  book  is  eitluT  very  early  or  very  late  ;  and,  if 
early,  it  represents  whit  we  migiit  call  the  pre- 
prophctic  type  of  Israel's  religion,  ,iiul  especially 
the  non-moral  aspirations  of  those  who,  in  Amos's 
time,  longed  for  the  day  of  Jehovah,  and  did  not 

•  It  is  infcrcstiiij^  to  note  lliu  Wines,  Kotlistrin  ami  Strack 
have  in(ie]n'U(lcntly  rearhod  thf  (.onclusion  th.Tt  tlis,  i.,  li.  have 
ii  (litTiTcnt  origin  from  m..  tv.  in  the  lormer,  the  state  still 
exists,  .uul  the  cilainity  is  a  plague  of  locusts  ;  !n  the  latter,  no 
account  i-  taken  of  the  locusts— it  is  a  time  of  national  disaster. 
The  reasons,  however,  are  liardly  a(le.|u,itc  for  di'nvinr;  the  unity 
ui  the  buui(. 
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kiKiu  thit  for  thrill  it  meant  thick  darlaicss,  without 
.1  streak  <'i  hght  across  it  (Amos  v.  18).  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  balance  leans  to  a  post-exilic 
(late.     Tiie  Jewish  dispersion  seems  to  be  implied. 


Hi. 


The  strange  visitation  of  locusts  suggests  to 
.lic  pr.jphet  the  mysterious  army  from  the  north, 
ii.  20,  which  had  haunted  the  pages  of  Ezekiel 
(wxviii.,  xxxix.)  ;  and  in  this  book,  prophecy  (i.,  li.) 
merges  into  apocalyptic  (iii.,  iv.). 


/\llU)S 


Amos,  the  first  (.1  Ihr  litci.irv  prnplu-ts,  is  al>o  oni 
of  the  givatost.  lI(VMa  iii.iy  be  nioiv  tender,  Isai.ih 
mdrc  smncly  majestic,  Jeremiah  inori-  passionately 
Imniin  ;  Ijut  Amos  has  a  certain  Titanic  strengtJi 
and  ru,i;f,'ed  grandeur  all  lii-  own.  lie  was  a  slie])- 
heid,  i.  I,  vn.  13,  and  the  siniiilieity  and  sternness 
ot  nature  are  written  deep  ujion  his  soul.  He  is 
familiar  with  lions  and  bear>.  lii.  8.  \-.  kj,  aiid  thr 
terrors  (i|  the  xMJd,  ini^s  lio\er  o\-er  all  his  me^sape. 
lie  had  observetl  with  acutene^s  and  sympathy  the 
great  natural  laws  whi<  h  the  exixrieiices  of  his 
shepliord  life  so  amply  lihi-tialed,  iii.  ;h.,  and  his 
simple  iiKiral  sense  is  jir.ixdki  rl  by  the  cities,  with 
the  immoral  civilization  for  which  they  stand.  With 
a  lotty  scorn  this  desert  man  looks  upon  the  palaces, 
i.  4,  etc..  (he  wint(T  and  the  summer  houses,  ni.  15, 
in  which  the  luxurious  aiel  r.ijiacious  grandees  of  the 
time  indulged.  .<;u\  contemplates  tli-ir  rum  with 
stern  satislaction. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Jerolioam  11,  1.  i,  and,  as 
the  pi  riod  is  marked  by  an  easy  self-assurance,  and 
(III'  aiK  ient  boundaries  of  Israel  are  restored,  \i.  r  1 
(cf.  2  Kmgs  \i\-.  25,  28),  Amos  belongs,  no  duubt, 
to  the  lattei  hall  of  his  reign,  prob.dilv  as  lue  .1, 
750  H.c  .,  for  lie  knows,  I'lough  he  dot  >  nol  ii.inie, 
the  .\s.syrians,  vi.  14,  and  he  hnds  in  iieir  irresistible 
progress  westwards  an  answer  to  the  moral  demands 
of   hiij  heart.     Israel's   e.xhaustmg   wars   with   the 
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Arimeans:  were  now  over.  Aram  herself  had  been 
wrakoned  by  the  repr<iUd  assaults  of  Assyria,  and 
l-racl  was  enjoying  the  dangerous  fruits  of  peace. 
I'.xtravaganc.e  was  common,  and  drunkenness,  no 
lr,s  among  tlu'  women  than  the  men,  iv.  1.  The 
grossest  immorality  is  ossociated  even  with  public 
worsiiip,  -i.  7,  and  religion  is  being  eaten  away  by 
the  canker  of  commercialism,  viii.  5.  The  poor  are 
ihi\-en  ti)  the  wall,  and  justice  is  >et  at  dehanct'  by 
llu<se  appoinied  t<>  administer  it,  ii.  G,  v.  7.  Such 
WIS  the  society,  brilliant  without  and  corrupt  within, 
intc)  which  Amos  hurled  his  startling  message  that 
ill.  (iod  wlio  h.nl  chosen  them,  iii.  2,  guided  tlieii- 
lii-tiiiy,  ii.  (),  and  sent  them  prnphets  to  interpret 
Hh  will,  ii.  II,  would  punisii  them  for  their  inicpu- 
ties,  iii.  2. 

It  is  not  certain  wheth'r  the  unnsiially  skilful 
(lis()o.-5ition  of  the  book  of  .Amos  is  due  tn  himself  or 
lu  ,1  nmch  later  hand.'  It  has  three  great  di\isions  : 
{,!)  die  judgment  (i.,  ii.),  {f>)  the  giounds  of  the 
jiiilginent  (iii.-vi.).  (c)  visions  of  judgni'  nt,  with  an 
i.iidipiik  on  the  Messianic  days  (vii.  i\.).  In  <dis.  1., 
ii  .  wi!h  his  sense  of  an  imjtartial  and  universal 
mnial  law,  .Amos  sees  the  judgmi  nt  sweep  across 
seven     countries     in     the     west — .Aram,     rhilisti.i. 


I'll  incia 


Kdoin,  .\inninn.  Mm  d>  and  Nrael,-'      Th 


'  Note  tlir  n-dains  in  i.,  ii.,  cf.  i.  j,  (1  ;  iii.-vi.  arc  lit-ia  to^'cUier 
liv  thri'f  "hears,'  iii.  i,  iv.  i,  v.  i,  ami  apparently  by  tliree 
■■  w(K>s,"  V.  7  (fiiicndod  fc.\t).  v.  i-;,  vi.  i  ;  sotlic  visions  in  vii.-i\. 
;■  intr(Kiiice(l  bv  '•  I'lnis  luUli  (tin-  Lord  Ji  liovali)  shown  inc." 

■'  It  is  ilifficult  to  Inlicvf  tliat  tho  colourless  oracle  against 
Jvulali,  ii.  4,  1;.  (Oiicheil  in  perfectly  general  terms,  is  orininal. 
Hoiibls  that  are  not  unreasonable  have  .ilso  l)ccn  raisd  ri'i'.inliur 
tlie  or.icic  against  Eiloiii,  i.  II,  12. 
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sins  denounced  are,  e.g.,  the  barbarities  of  warfare 
and  the  crueUies  of  the  slave  trade  ;  but  Amos 
dwells  with  special  emphasis  and  detail  on  ^Le  sins 
of  Israel,  as  that  is  the  country  to  which,  though  a 
Judean,  he  has  been  specially  sent,  vii.  10,  15. 

In  the  next  section  (b)  he  begins  by  nsserting  that 
Israel's  religious  prerogative  will  only  the  nmn'  ecr- 
tainly  ensure  her  destruction,  and  justifies  his  threat 
of  doom  by  his  irn^pressible  assurance  of  having 
heard  the  divine  voice,  iii.  1-8.  Tht>  doom  is  de- 
served because  of  the  rapacity,  luxury,  iii.  9-15,  and 
drunkenness,  iv.  i-j,  nor  will  tluMr  sumptuous  wor- 
ship save  them,  iv.  4,  5.  Warnings  enough  they 
have  had  already,  but  as  they  have  all  been  disre- 
garded, (hkI  will  come  in  some  more  terrible  way. 
iv.  6-13.  Then  follows  a  lament,  v.  1-3,  and  an 
a[i]-)eal  to  liate  tlu'  e\'il  and  seek  (iod  and  the  good, 
V.  4-15  ;  otherwise  He  will  come  in  judgment  and 
the  "day  of  Jehovah,"  for  which  the  people  long, 
will  be  a  day  of  storm  and  utter  darkness,  v.  16-20. 
To-day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  Jehovah's 
demands  are  not  ritual  but  moral,  and  the  neglect 
of  them  will  eiul  in  ca{)tivity,  v.  21-27.  The  luxury 
and  self-assurance  of  the  people  are  again  scornfully 
denounced,  and  the  doom  of  exile  foretf)ld  (\i.). 

(c)  Then  follow  visions  of  destruction  from  locusts 
and  drought,  \-ii.  i  -6,  t!i(>  vision  (^f  tlie  plumbline, 
.symbolical  of  the  ^Iraightness  to  which  Israel  has 
failed  (o  conform,  vii.  7  9,  the  vision  of  the  sumint  1 
liuit.  wliiih,  by  a  play  iipoii  word^,  portended  the 
end.  \iii.  I  ',  and  the  vision  of  tlie  ruined  temjile, 
i\.  I  7.  These  visions  aie  niterrupted  bv  tin  e\ 
cee(iiii^l\-   mien.'stmg  aiel   ni^tnielive  --toiy  nl    iIm 
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enrountor  of  the  prophet  with  the  supercilious 
courtier-priest  of  Bethel,  and  Anios's  fearless  re- 
iteration of  his  message,  vii.  10-17  ;  ^^id  also  by 
the  section  viii.  4-14,  with  its  exposition  of  the  evils 
and  its  threats  of  judgment — a  section  more  akin  to 
iii.-vi.  than  to  vii.-ix.  The  book  concludes  witli  an 
outlook  on  the  redemption  and  prosperity  which 
will  follow  in  the  Messianic  age.  i\.  8-15.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  this  outlook  can  be  Amos's 
own.  In  one  whose  interest  in  morality  was  so  over- 
whtlining,  it  would  be  strange,  though  perhajis  not 
impossible,  that  the  golden  age  should  be  desciibetl 
in  terms  so  exclusively  material  ;  but  the  historical 
iinplications  of  the  passage  are  not  those  of  Amos's 
time.  It  is  further  an  express  contradiction  of  the 
immediately  preceding  words,  ix.  2-5.  in  which,  with 
dn  iidful  earnestness,  tlie  prophot  has  expressed  the 
thought  of  an  inexorable  and  inevitable  judgment 
from  whicli  there  is  no  escape.  Besides,  -vl.ile  Amos 
addresses  Israel,  this  i)assag('  deals  witli  Jiulali,  pre- 
supposes the  fall  '  of  Iho  dynnsty  (cf.  7'.  11)  and  I  ho 
^iilvi'ut  of  the  exile  (ix.  14,  15)."' 


Amos  must  have  liad  predecessors,  ii.   11  ;    but 

'  l'.V(  ;i  It  iml\-  till'  ill  r.iy  wore  pre-Siippo-^cd,  tlio  Words  would 
liiMjuitf  inapplu  .tl>lr  ti.)  ill;'  lout;  .iiul  jTosp.  lous  rL'ign  o(  I'zziali, 
i.   I. 

-  The  authenticity  of  a  few  ollur  pissagos,  cf.  vin  ii,  u,  luis 
U-i'n  doubted  for  reasons  that  aro  not  always  convincing.  .Must 
doubt  attaches  to  the  great  do.xologits,  iv.  13,  v.  8,  9,  ix.  s,  i\ 
Ihe  utmost  that  can  be  saiii  with  safety  is  that  these  passages 
■ire  in  no  case  necessary  to  tlie  context,  wliile  v.  .S,  9  is  a  distinct 
iiiti  rruptiou,  lull  Ihit  the  conception  ol  C'lod  suggested  by  tlicni, 
as  iiiiinipoti  lit  and  oiiiiiiurosent,  is  not  at  all  beyoml  thf  tlieolo- 
Hical  ri'.icli  of  Amos. 
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even  so  tho  range  and  Ijolduess  of  his  thought  are 
astonishing.  History,  retlection  and  ri'Vtlation  havr 
convinced  him  that  Israel  has  had  unique  rehgious 
{M-iviltgts,  iii.  2  ;  nevertheless  she  stands  under  the 
moral  laws  l)y  which  all  the  world  is  bound,  and 
which  (>ven  the  heatlien  acknowledge,  iii.  g — Amos 
has  notliing  to  say  of  any  written  law  specially 
givm  to  Israel— and  by  these  laws  she  will  be  con- 
d.-nmed  to  destruction,  if  she  is  unfaithful,  just  as 
surtly  as  the  Philistines  and  Phoenicians  (i.).  In- 
(U-ed,  so  sternly  impartial  is  Amos  that  he  at  times 
vvrn  seems  to  (iiallcpge  the  prerogative  of  Israel. 
The  Philistines  and  Arameans  liad  their  God-guided 
exodus  no  less  than  Israel,  and  she  is  no  more  to 
Jehovah  than  the  swarthy  peoples  of  Africa,  ix.  7. 
The  universal  and  inexorable  claims  of  the  moral 
law  have  never  had  a  more  re'entless  exponent  than 
.\mos  ;  and,  though  there  is  in  him  a  soul  of  })ily, 
vii.  2,  5,  it  was  his  peculiar  task,  not  to  proclaim  the 
di\-ine  l(i\-e.  but  to  pKad  for  social  justice.  God  is 
just  and  man  must  be  so  too.  PerJKips  Amos's 
message  is  all  the  more  daring  and  refreshing  tlia  ■■ 
was  not  a  j)rofessional  prophet,  vii.  14.  His  culture, 
th'nigh  not  formal,  is  of  the  profoiiiidest  He  is 
fannliar  with  distant  peoples,  ix.  7,  lie  has  thought 
long  and  deeply  about  the  past,  he  knows  the  iii- 
Ihiences  that  are  moulding  tlie  present.  The  religion 
ior  which  he  jtleadi'd  was  not  a  thing  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  but  an  ideal  of  social  justice — a  justice 
which  would  not  be  chei  ked  at  every  step  by  avarice 
and  cruelty,  but  would  How  on  and  on  \\\<v  the  waves 
ol  the  Sea,  V.  2.\. 


Obadiah 


The  book  of  Obadiah — shortest  of  all  the  prophetic 
bijdks — is  occupied,  in  the  main,  as  the  superscrip- 
tion suggests,  with  the  fate  of  Edom.  Her  people 
h.iw  been  humbled,  the  high  and  rocky  fastnesses  in 
wliirh  thiy  trusted  have  not  been  able  to  save  them. 
•Xtighbouring  Arab  tribes  Iiave  successfully  attacked 
thciii  and  driven  them  from  their  home  (vv.  1-7).' 
This  is  the  divine  penaltj-  for  their  cruel  and  un- 
hiotlnrly  treatment  of  the  Jews  after  the  siege  of 
Jrrusalem,  vv.  10-14,  ^S'''-  ^'''^y.  a  day  of  divine 
vriiLj-ance  is  coming  upon  all  the  heathen,  when 
Jiidah  will  utterly  destroy  Edom,  and  once  again 
possess  all  the  land,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
tiiat  was  formerly  theirs,  and  tlie  kingdom  shall 
be  Jeliovah's,  vv.  I5«,  16-21. 

The  date  of  the  prophecy  seems  to  be  ii.xed  by  the 
unmistakable  allusion  in  vv.  11-14  to  the  captun-  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar  in  586  B.C.— an 
occasion  on  wliich  the  Edomites  abetted  the  Baby- 
lonians (Ezek.  -x.x.xv.  ;  Lam.  iv.  21  ff.  ;  Ps.  cxx.wii. 
7)  Rut  the  case  is  gravely  complicated  by  the 
similarity,  whicli  is  much  too  close  to  be  accidental, 

'  \i.TSL-b  K,  Q,  which  imply  tliat  the  catastroplif  li  yt-c  te  come, 
:inil  speak  of  Eiloni  In  tho  tliinl  person,  appear  to  be  later  than 
tlif  context.  For  "  thy  mighty  men,  O  'I'enian,"  in  v.  cja.  prob- 
;.uly  We  biiouiti  ri'au,      tne,inignty  mm  ol  leman." 

m  ,3 
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between  Obddiah  1-9  and  the  oracle  against  Edom 
in  Jeremiah.  xUx.  7-22  (especially  vv.  14-16,  9,  10, 
7,  22)  ;  and,  though  in  one  or  two  places  the  text  of 
Obadiali  is  superior  (cf.  Ob.  2,  3  ;  Jer.  xlix.  15,  16), 
tlie  resemblance  is  sucli  that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah 
must  be  dependent  on  Obadiah.  Now  the  date 
assigned  to  Jereiniali's  oracle  is  605  B.C.  (xlvi.  2) ; 
but  obviously  Jeremiali  could  not  adopt  in  605  a 
prophecy  which  was  not  writtcMi  till  5S6.  A  way  out 
of  this  ditticulty  has  usually  been  sought  in  the 
assumption  tliat  both  prophets  have  made  use,  in 
difterent  ways,  of  an  older  oracle  against  Edom,  n'. 
1-9  or  10.  But  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for 
separating  vv.  11-14,  which  nuist  refer  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  in  586,  from  vv.  1-7.  The  assump- 
tion just  mentioned  becomes  quite  unnecessary  when 
we  remember  that  }er(>micdi  xlix.  7-22,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  probably,  at  least  in  its  present  form, 
from  a  pi-riod  very  much  latt'r  tlian  Jeremiah.  The 
priority  therefore  rests  with  Obadiah,  whose  pro- 
phecy has  been  utilized  in  Jeremiah  xlix. 

In  vv.  1-7  the  catastrophe  is  not  predicted  for  Edom, 
it  has  already  fallen  :  it  was  probably  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  Bedawin  assaults,  whose  desolating 
effect  upon  Edom  is  described  in  Malaclii  i.  1-5,  and 
must  therefore  be  relegated  to  a  period  about  the 
middle  of  thr  tutli  century.  We  are  probably  not 
far  from  the  truth  in  dating  ()l)adiah  1-14  about 
500  13. c.  The  memory  of  Edom's  cruelty  wouh! 
still  rankle  a  generation  after  the  return. 

But  in  vv.  15a,  16-21  the  literary  and  religiou- 
colouring  i>  different  :  vv.  1-14  is  marked  by  a  cer- 


l.ilii  f^i.il'im .   \iyijui,  cv.   i-)-^i   1,-1  mil  u.->i^. 
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iiii'iit  of  Edom  in  7'v.  1-14  is  in  vv.  15-21  made  only 
ail  episode  in  a  great  world-judgment.  Above  all, 
m  r.  I  the  nations  are  to  execute  tliis  judging  nt,  in 
;■.  15  they  are  to  be  the  victims  of  it.  Further,  vv. 
19.  20  seem  to  imply  an  extensive  dispersion  of  tiie 
Jews.  Probably,  tlierefore,  this  possage  expresses 
th'-  bold  eschatological  hopes  of  a  later  time,  when 
Judah  was  to  be  linally  redeemed  and  tlu'  heathen 
anniliilated.  The  section  may  be  later  than  the 
i.raclo  in  Jeremiah  xlix,  as  no  use  is  made  of  it  there. 


[onah 


Tin:  book  of  Jonah  is,  in  some  ways  tlie  greatest  in 
the  Old  Testament  :  there  is  no  other  which  so 
bravely  claims  the  whole  world  for  tjiejpye  of  God, 
or'p^esehTslts  noble  It  ssons  with  so  winning  or  subtle 
an  art.  Jonah,  a  Hebrew  pnjpiiet,  is  divinely  com- 
manded to  preach  to  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire  of  his  day.  To  escape  the 
unwelcome  task  of  preaching  to  a  licathen  people, 
he  takes  ship  for  the  distant  west,  only  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  storm,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  when,  by 
the  lot,  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the 
storm.  He  is  immediately  swallowed  by  a  fish,  in 
the  belly  of  which  he  remains  three  days  and  night> 
(i.).  Then  follows  a  prayer  :  after  which  the  pro 
phet  is  thrown  up  by  the  fish  upon  the  land  (ii.). 
This  time  iie  obeys  the  divine  command,  and  hi> 
preaching  is  followed  by  a  general  repentance,  which 
causes  God  to  spare  the  wicked  city  (iii.),  whereat 
Jonah  is  greatly  displeased  ;  but,  by  a  new  and 
miraculous  experience,  he  is  taught  the  shame  and 
folly  of  liis  anger,  and  the  infinite  greatness  of  the 
divme  love  (iv.). 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  narrative  is  not  meant  to  be 
strictly  historical.  Its  plac(^  among  the  prophetic 
hooks  shows  ttiat  its  unportance  lies,  not  in  its  tacts, 
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but  m  liliL.,t.fiiUii..lor  which  it  pleads.  Much  detail 
is  wantinf^  which  we  should  expect  to  find  were  the 
narrative  pure  history,  e.g.  the  name  of  the  Assyrian 
king,  the  results  of  Jonah's  mission,  etc.  Other  cir- 
cumstances stamp  it  as  unhistorical  :  considering 
till'  poor  success  the  Hebrew  propliets  had  in  tluir 
lAvii  land,  such  a  wholesale  conversion  ol  a  foreign 
tit\-,  even  if  such  a  visit  as  Jonah's  were  likely,  must 
bt  regarded  as  extremely  improbable,  to  say  nothing 
(A  the  impossibility  of  the  animals  fasting  and  wear- 
ing sackcloth,  iii.  7,  8.  The  miraculous  fish  and  the 
miraculous  tree  which  grew  up  in  a  single  night  for- 
bid us  to  look  for  history  in  the  book.  Nineveh's 
fame  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  iii.  3  ;  the  book  is  written 
after,  probably  long  after,  its  fall  in  606  B.C.  The 
lateness  of  the  book  and  its  remoteness  from  the 
f  \(  Ills  it  records,  are  proved  in  other  ways.  Its  lan- 
,;:iuige  has  the  Aramaic  flavour  of  the  later  books, 
and  such  a  phrase  as  '•  th.e  God  of  heaven,"  i.  9,  only 
iKcurs  in  post-fxilic  literature.  It  contains  several 
nminiscences  of  late  books  '  (e.g.  Joel  ?),  and  its 
ideas  are  most  intelligible  as  the  product  of  post- 
rxilic  times,  especially  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  proi;'>l 
against    a    loveless    and    narrow-hearted    type    of 

'  There  are  many  points  of  contact  between  the  prayer  in 
Jonah  ii.  and  the  Psalter  ;  liiit  the  prayer  mtist  be  later  than  the 
orij^iiinl  l>ook  of  Jonah,  It  is  in  reality  not  a  prayer  Ijut  a  psalm 
of  cratitude.  ami  i;,  quite  inappropriate  to  Jonah's  liornble 
situation  in  the  belly  of  the  iish.  Evtn  if  the  metaphors  from 
the  sea  were  interpreted  literally,  they  would  not  be  applicable 
to  Jonah's  case  ;  e.g.,  "  the  weeds  were  wrapped  about  my 
iiead."  V.  5.  The  Psalm,  which  is  partly,  but  not  altoijethcr,  a 
compilation,  must  have  been  inserted  here  by  ^  !  iter  hand,  hardly 
i'V  the  author  ot  the  l)ook,  who  would  have  noticed  ttie  impro- 
priety of  It. 
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Jud;iism.     All   (lie  ronclitions   point  to  ;i  d;itc   not 
inucli,  if  at  all,  <  ulici  than  ]on  u.c. 

Jonah  is  liiinst'lf  a  historical  cluiractc  r  ;  tlirrc  is 
IK)  reason  lo  doubt  that  the  pn)i)hot,  in  whose  time 
Nineveh  is  standing,  i.  2,  is  contemporary  with  tin 
J(»nah  tnentioiied  in  2  Kings  xiv.  25  as  living  in  tin' 
n^ign  of  JiToboani  II,  and  prophesying  the  restor.i- 
tion  of  Israel  to  its  ancient  boundaries.  It  may  li.ivi 
ijei'u  as  th<'  rrpreseniative  <>i  an  intense  and  exclusui 
iiationali^ui  that  lie  was  ciiosen  as  the  hm-o  of  flii:, 
book.  Hiii^  and  there  the  story  trenches  on  Baby- 
lonian .ind  (ireek  legend,  but  t!ie  spirit,  if  not  alho 
thi'  lorm,  is  altogethei-  the  author's  own. 

The  book  abounds  in  ri  ligious  suggestion  ;  evi  h 
its  incidental  touch(-s  are  illuminating.  It  suggr.,ts 
that  man  cannot  escap(^  his  divinely  appointed  di- 
stiny.  and  tiiat  <  iod'>  w  ill  uuist  hr  done.  It  suggests 
that  prophecy  is  conditional  ;  a  threatened  destnn- 
tion  can  be  aveited  by  repentance.  It  is  peculi.nlv 
interesting  to  lind  so  generous  an  attitude  towards  lli' 
religious  susce[)til)ilitios  and  capacities  of  foreigners: 
in  this  wo  are  reminded  of  Jesus'  parabl''  ot  tliegood 
Samaritan.  The  foreign  s.iilors  cry,  in  tiieir  jur- 
pU'xity,  to  their  gods,  and  end  by  acknowledging  tli- 
(iod  of  Israel ;  the  people  of  Nineveh  repent  at  tin 
prophet's  preaching.  All  this  fonns  ,i  si)lendid  f"tl 
to  the  smallness  and  obstinacy  of  Jonah.  With  in> 
mean  \iews  of  (/od,  he  would  n(jt  only  e.\clude  the 
heathen  from  the  divine  mercy,  but  rejoice  in  their 
»  d(>struction.  In  Ihir^  ih  •  prophet  is  typical  of  later 
\  Jutl.iism,  with  its  longnig  for  the  annihilation  of  tlif 
Ijiatioiis  as  the  obver.se  f)f  the  redemption  of  Zion. 
ti'his  attitude  was  grcp.tly  encouraged  by  the  rigor- 
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,,uslrgislatinn  of  l-lzni  ;  and  Jonah,  like  Rulh,  may 
Ur  a  protest  af,'ainst  it,  or  at  least  against  the  bigotry 
wliirh  it  (^ngondered.  If  Israel  is,  in  any  sense,  an 
,1.  rt  people,  she  is  but  elected  to  carry  the  message 
of  repentance  to  the  heathen  ;  and  the  book  of  Jonah 
i>  indirectly,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  intention  of 
t\v  author    a  pl(\i  for  foreign  missions. 

Til.'  greatest  lesson  of  th'  book  is  skilfully  reserved 
to  the  end,  iv.  2,  10,  II.  Tt  is  that  (iod  is  jiatient 
.ind  merciful,  that  He  loves  all  the  world  which  lie 
ereated,  that  His  love  stretches  not  only  byond  the 
Jews  and  away  to  rlistant  Ninev.  h.  ..at  evii  down 
to  the.  animal  creation.  He  hears  the  prayer  of  the 
foreign  sailors,  He  delights  in  i\\r  repentance  of 
Nineveh,  H(-  cares  for  the  cattle,  iv.  11.  This  bo(»k 
is  the  Old  Tostam<  nt  count(  rpart  to  "  (.od  so  loved 
th'  world." 
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Mk  AH  must  have  been  a  very  striking  personality 
Like  Amos,  he  was  a  native  of  the  country— some- 
where in  the  ncighbourliood  of  Gath  ;    and  he  de- 
nounces with  fiery  eauvstness  the  sins  of  the  capital 
cities,  Samaria  in  the   lorthcrn  kingdom,  and  Jeru- 
salem in  the  south--        To  him  those  cities  seem  to 
incarnate-  the  sins  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  i.  5  ; 
and  for  both  ruin  and  desolation  tre  predicted,  i.'b', 
ni.  12.     Micah  expresses  with  peculiar  distinctness 
the  sense  of  his  inspiration  and  the  object  for  which 
It  is  given  ;    he  is  eonscious  of  being  tilh'd  with  the 
spirit  of  Jehovah  (..  declare  unt..  Jacob  his  trans- 
gression and  tmto  Israel  his  sin,  in.  8.     In  his  ring- 
ing sincerity,  he  must  have  fornv^d  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  prophets  who  regulated  their  message  by  their 
income,  in.  5,  and  j)reached  to  a  people  whose  con- 
science was  slumbering,  a  welcome  gospel  <,[  niatei- 
ialism,  ii.  11. 

The  words  nt  Mk.iIi  nui.^t  have  buiiied  themselves 
'"<"  th.  ni.mories,  if  not  the  eon.science.s.  „f  his 
geni-ration  ;  for  nioiv  Ihau  .1  hii-idied  ^-i  ,ii>  .ittr, 
though  doubfle.ss  bv  this  time  th,>  proj)hecy  was 
written— we  hud  his  unfultUled  prediction  of  the 
destmction  (,f  Jerusalem  alluded  to  by  the  elders 
who  pled  for  til.    I,f,.  ,.|  Jrremiah,  .xxvi   ijfi     It 
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during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  ;  whether  also  under 
|(ith,ini  and  Ahaz  (Mir.  i.  i)  is  not  so  certain,  and 
dfpinds  upon  whether  his  proplior.y  of  the  destrue- 
tinii  of  Sa'.nar  ,  i.  6,  was  made  before,  or  as  semis 
i(|iially  possible,  after  the  capture  of  that  city  in 
721  B.C.  At  any  rate  his  message  was  addressed  to 
Judah,  and  must  liave  fallen  (at  least  i.-iii.)  before 
701  B.C. — the  year  in  whicli  the  citv  was  saved  be- 
yond all  expectation  irom  an  attack  by  Sennacherib, 
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Hi'  is  coming  in  jiidgmfnt  ujmn  Samaria  and  Jcru- 
th('  wicked  capitals  of  wicked  kingdoms,  i. 
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i~9  ;  and  in  the  difficult  viises,  i.  to-t6,  the  devas- 
t  iting  march  of  the  enemy  through  Judah  is  allus- 
ively described.  The  judgment  is  thoroughly 
jnstilicd — it  is  due  to  the  violent  and  grasping  s{)irit 
of  the  wealthy,  who  do  not  ^ii  ujilc  to  crush  the  poor 
.ind  dcfcncele.ss,  ii.  i  -11.  T\\o  proj)het  then  '  brings 
his  charge  in  detail  against  the  leaders  of  the  jK-ople 
— officials,  judges,  priests,  prophets — accuses  them 
iif  being  mercenary  and  time-serving,  and  ends  with 
thr  terrible  threat  that  the  holy  hiU  will  one  day  be 
made  a  desolation  (iii). 

These  chapters  are  assigned  almost  mMinmnu>lv 
tn  Micah.  But  serious  critical  ditlicnlties  are  raised 
111  connec  tion  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  fhs.  iv. 
iiid  V.  constitute  a  section  by  themselves,  aiul  may 
be  considered  separately.  Their  general  tip  me  is 
the  certainty  of  salvation.  l)ut  it  is  (juit«   cl.  .ir  tJi  it 

'  Ch.  ii.   ij,   13,  wtiich    interrupt    the  stem  address  of  the 
''uphct,  ii.  II,  iii.  I  with  a  promise  which  implies  tliat  Israel  is 
ittcre<l,  are  probably  cxiUc  ;  they  can  hardly  be  Mitah's. 
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th(\y(l<»n'){  form  ;in  original  unity  ;  iv.  1-4,  <\^.^  with 
its  ^(Muroiis  attitud<'  to  tho  toroign  nations,  is  incon- 
sistrnt  with  iv.  11-13,  wliirh  predicts  their  destruc- 
tion. -V'ain,  iv.  10  describes  a  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  is  to  issue  in  (>xile,  iv.  ii-ij,  a  siege  wlucli  is 
to  end  in  the  annihilation  of  the  besiegers.  Similar 
diriiculties  characterize  cli.  v  ;  in  vv.  7-9,  15  the 
cntMuies  are  to  I)e  destroyed. 

No  consecutive  outline  o<^  the  rliaptcrs  is  possible 
in  ihv'w  i)reseiit  disconnected  form.  Ch.  iv.  1-5  de- 
scribes the  Messianic  age,  in  wJiieh  t!ie  nations  wil! 
(■nine  to  Jerusalem  to  have  thcii-  cases  p(\icefullv 
arl)itrated,  iv.  6-8  jiromisc  that  tliose  scattered  (in 
.■.\il(^)  ^'-ii'  br  ga.thered  again,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  red.     Siege  of  Jerusalem,  e.xile.  and  re- 

deini)li,,ii,  1  .  9.  10.  Unsuccessful  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem and  anniiiilation  of  the  enemy,  iv.  ii-i-;. 
AnotluT  siege  :  Israel's  suffering,  v.  i.  Promise  of 
;i  victorious  king.  v.  2-4.  Judah's  victory  over 
A.ssyria.  v.  5.  h  and  all  her  enemies,  v.  7-9.  All  tin 
apparatus  of  war  and  idolatry  will  be  removed  from 
the  land.  v.  10-14,  ^i"''  v<'ngeann>  taken  on  the 
enemy,  v.   15. 

The  summary  shows  how  disjoint. d  Ihi  chapters 
arc.  They  mav  not  impo.ssibly  contain  reminis- 
cences or  even  utteranc(^s  of  Mieali  ;  e.g.  the  pndic- 
lion  of  liir  fatal  siege,  v.  i,  or  of  the  overthrow  of 
idolatry,  v.  10-14.  I'"it  many  elements  could  not 
possibly  be  Micah's  :  e.g.  iv.  8  implies  fh  il  tlh  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  iv.  U 
postulates  the  exile,'  and  the  prophecy  of  exile  to 

'  I  Ills  might  conceivably,  thouKli  not  viry  iiatiii.illy.  refer  to 
lite  deportation  oi  liraei  in  7JI. 
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r.ibylon,  iv.  10,  would  be  iinnntural  in  Micah's  time, 
wli.  11  Assyiiii  was  the  dominant  pow.r.'     Again  it 
,s  rNcrcdinglv  improbable  that   Micah  would  have 
blunted  the  edge  of  his  terrible  threat  m  iii.  12  by 
tnllowing  it  up  with  so  brilliant  a  promise  as  iv.  1-4, 
t^picially  as  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  need  of 
rep-ntanc(>.     The  story  in  Jeremiah  xxvi.  ryff.  raises 
th(-   li'gitimate   doubt    whether   Micah's   prophecy, 
whirh  was  certainly  one  of  thn-atening,  iii.  12,  also 
contained  elements  of  promise.     On  the  whole  it 
troms  best  to  assume  tluit  the  iine  picture  of  the 
glory  and  importance  of  Zion  in  the  latter  days,  iv. 
1-4,"  was  set  bv  some  later  writ.T  as  a  foil  to  the  stern 
thre.it  with  which  the  original   prophecy  closed,  cf. 
Isaiah  ii.  1-4.     Clis.  iv.  and  v.  may  be  regarded  as  a 
collrcti.  .1  of  jiropheeies  emphasizing  the  certainty 
of  salvation  and  intended  to  supplement  i.-iii. 

Chs.  vi.  and  vii.  take  us  again  into  another  atmo- 
spiiere,  more  lik<-  Micah's  own.  The  people,  who 
attempt  tc  defcMid  tlu-mselves  against  Jehovah's 
charge  of  ingratitude  on  the  plea  that  they  arc  ignor- 
.iiit  of  His  demands,  are  reminded  that  thos(  de- 
mands are  ancient  and  simple  :  justicr.  love  .li 
between  man  and  man.  and  a  Iiumble  w.ilk  with 
God,  vi.  1-8.  But  iiistrad,  dishone-tv  and  injustice 
arc  rampant  everywhere,  and  the  judgment  of  Cod 
is  inevitable,  vi.  9-16.  The  propiu  t  lanu  nts  the 
utter  and  univers.d  degradation  of  the  peoi>lr,  whirh 
lias  corrupted  (^'cn  tin  intimacies  ol  family  hfr,  vu. 
1-6.      In  the  p.  St  <il  tlir  chapter  Ihr  blow  picdirtrxl 

'  Some  retain  iv.  9,  to  for  Micali.  ami  assume  citliir  that  tlje 

I'.iuvir.ii  Clause  15  .1  iatvf  int-ii-'>i —   * —  • 

di»i)iiiccd  another  proper  naiiic. 
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has  already  fallen  ;  in  their  sorrow  the  people  await 
the  fulfilment  of  Jehovah's  purpose  in  patience  and 
faith,  pray  to  Him  to  restore  tlie  land  whicli  oncp 
was  theirs  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  tlius  to 
i  ompcl  from  the  heathen  an  acknowledgment  of  His 
I)ower.  He  is  the  incomparable  Ciod  who  ran  forgi\  e 
and  restore,  vii.  7-20. 

The  accusations  and  lam-nt^  of  tlusc  two  ehajitcis 
come  very  strangely  after  the  repeated  promises  ef 
<;Ii^.  IV.  and  V.  ;    and  if  the  whole  book  had  hvn\ 
by  Micah,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  this  order  shonln 
have  been  original.     Probablv  these  eiiapters  we;,' 
appended  to  Micah's  bfu)k  breause  of  several  fea- 
tures  which    they   have    in    common    with    i.-iii.  ; 
notice,  e.g.,  thv  prominence  of  the  word  "  hear."  i.  2, 
'"•  I.  9.  vi.  I.  .,.     Most  .schnl;-r?  agree  with  Iiwald  n:' 
Mipposmg  that  these  ehapt.rs~at  anv  rate  vi.   1- 
VII.  6— come  fmm  the  reign  of  Manassdi.     The  situ- 
ation is  that  of  i.-iii..  only  aggravated  :  tiii'  reference 
<<>  Ah.ab,  VI.  lb.  with  uhnin  Manasseh  is  c(,mpared 
in  2  Kings  xxi.  3,  points  in  the  same  din  et  ion.    Kv.n 
If  written  in  this  reign ^  Micah  may  still  h.ive  been  th(- 
:inthor  ;   but  th(>  grm  .al  manner  of  the  chapters  and 
the  individuality  they  reveal  app,>ar  to  be  different 
Irom   his.     Hut.  considering  their  n. .!)!,■  msisteiKc 
"pon  the  mural  elements  in  nligion  (tsp.  vi.  6-8) 
liMVaKMfnothis.yctnot  inappropriatelv  appended 
'"  his  book.     The  concluding  section,  however,  vu. 
7-20,  IS  almost  <-ertainly  post-e.\ili(  ,     Th(>  punish- 
ment has  conu',  therefore  tlu;  v\i\v  is  the  earliest 
possible   date.     But    there   are   exilrs    not    only   in 
Babylon,  but  scattered  far  and  wide  thron-liout  the 
^N"iiu,  vu.  12,  and  tticic  i.  the  expectation' that  the 
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walls  of  Jerusalem  will  be  reL  lilt,  vii.  11.  As  this 
took  place  under  Nehemiah,  the  section  will  fall  be- 
fore his  time  (500-450  B.C.).  This  passage  of  pro- 
mise and  consolation  is  a  foi  to  vi.  i-vii.  6,  intended 
to  sustain  the  same  relation  to  that  section  as  iv.,  v. 
to  i.-iii. 

Thus  many  hands  appear  to  have  contributed  to 
the  little  book  of  Micah,  and  the  voices  of  two  or 
three  centuries  may  be  heard  in  it  :  earlier  words  of 
threatening  and  judgment  are  answered  by  later 
words  of  hope  and  consolation.  But  wherever  else 
the  true  Mirah  is  to  be  found— and  his  spirit  at  any 
rate  is  certainly  in  vi.  6-8—  he  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
sent in  i.-iii.  It  is  a  peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  we  should  possess  the  words  of  two  contempor- 
ary prophets  who  differed  so  strikmgly  as  Micah  the 
peasant  and  Isaiah  the  statesman.  Unlike  Isaiah, 
.Mirah  has  nothing  to  say  about  fon;ign  politics  and 
thiir  bearing  upon  religion  ;  he  conhnes  himself 
severely  to  its  moral  aspects,  and  like  Amos,  that 
other  prophet  of  the  country,  hurls  his  accusations 
and  makes  his  high  ethical  dfUiands,  with  an  almost 
fierce  power,  iii.  2,  3.  His  prophecy  justifies  his 
rlaini  to  spt  ik  in  the  powrr  and  inspiration  of  his 
<"•<>(!.  iii.  8. 
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Poetically  tlir  litth'  Ixjok  of  Naluiin  is  one  of  tlie 
finest  m  the  Okl  Tislaiiunt.  Its  descriptions  are 
vivid  and  inipetnous  :  llicy  set  us  before  the  walls 
of  the  beleaguered  Nineveh,  and  show  us  the  war- 
chariots  of  her  enemies  darting  to  and  fro  like  liglit- 
ning,  ii.  4,  the  prancing  steeds,  tlie  Hashing  swords, 
the  glittering  spears,  iii.  2,  3.  The  poetry  glows  with 
passionate  joy  as  it  contemplates  the  ruin  of  criul 
and  victorious  Assyria. 

In  the  openuig  -hapter,  i.,  ii.  2,  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  in  might  and  anger  to  take  \en- 
geance  upon  the  enemies  of  Judali,  whom  He  is  to 
destroy  so  completely  that  not  a  trace  of  them  will 
be  left  ;  and  Judah,  now  delivered,  will  be  free  to 
worship  her  dod  in  peaci'.  In  ch.  ii.  the  enemy, 
through  whom  As.syria's  destruction  is  to  be  wrougiit, 
is  at  the  gates  of  Nineveh,  v.  8,  in  all  the  fierce  pomp 
of  war.  The  city  is  doomed,  the  defenders  flee, 
everywhere  is  desolation  and  luin,  the  ravenous 
Assyrian  lion  is  slain  by  tlie  sword.  It  is  because  of 
her  sins  that  this  utter  ruin  is  coming  upon  her,  lii. 
I  7,  nor  need  she  think  to  escape  ;  for  the  populous 
and  all  but  impregnable  Thebes  (No-Amon)  was 
taken,  and  Nineveh's  fate  wil!  be  the  same.  Already 
the  peo{)le  are  (juaking  for  fear,  some  of  the  stroiig- 
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liolfk  of  Assyria  are  taken  ;  it  is  time  to  prepare  to 
(Jilt  iid  the  capital.  But  there  is  no  hope,  her  doom 
is  already  scaled,  iii.  8-19. 

From  the  historical  implications  of  the  prophecy, 
which  belongs,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  also  from  definite  allusions  (cf.  i.  15), 
Nahum  must  have  been  a  Judean  ;  and,  of  the  three 
traditions  concerning  Elkosh  his  birthplace,  which 
place  it  respectively  in  Mesopotamia,  in  (ialilee,  and 
near  Eleutheropolis  in  southern  Judali,  thr  last  must 
\f  held  to  be  very  much  tlie  most  probable.  Within 
certain  limits,  the  date  is  easy  to  fix.  Ch.  iii.  8-10, 
which  are  historically  the  most  concrete  verses  in  th(' 
propiiecy, imply  the  captun>  of  Thebes,  which  we  now 
kno^"  to  liave  been  taken  by  the  Assyrians  in  663 
R.c.  On  the  other  hand,  Nineveh  has  not  yet  fallen  : 
the  theme  of  the  prophecy  is  just  the  certainty  of  its 
tall.  It  was  taken  by  the  Medians  under  Kyaxares, 
leagued  with  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon  in  606  B.c'. 
Tlie  prophecy  therefore  falls  between  663  and  606. 

The  fixing  of  the  precise  date  depends  on  two  con- 
siderations :  (I)  ^vhether  the  allusion  to  Thebes  in 
iii.  8-10  implies  that  its  capture  was  very  recent,  and 
{2)  whether  we  must  suppose  that  the  prophecy  was 
inspiied  by  a  definite  historical  situation.  It  is 
usually  felt  that  the  reference  to  Thebes  implies  that 
the  111.  rnory  of  its  capture  is  fresh,  and  that  the  pro- 
I'hr.-v  nuist  stand  very  near  it— not  later  perhaps 
'han  650;  and  just  about  this  time  there  was  a 
Babylonian  rebellion  against  Assyria.  This  date 
i.  1st  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  impossible.  On 
the  whole,  however.  .1  later  date  appears  to  be  dis- 

tilii  tl\-  tnor..  i-ir.iK-.l.l  .        T1,..  I.w.t    <■„...» 
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i8f.,  imply  the  thorough  weakness,  disorganization 
and  impending  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
and  so  early  a  date  as  650  hardly  meets  the  case. 
We  must  apparently  come  down  to  the  time  when 
tlie  fate  of  Ninevcli  was  obviously  inevitable  and  her 
conqueror  was  on  the  way,  ii.  i.  Probably  Marti  is 
not  far  from  the  truth  in  suggesting  610  B.C.  The 
reference  to  Thebes  is  intelligible  even  at  this  later 
date,  when  we  remember  that  the  capture  of  so 
strong  a  city,  already  famous  in  Homer's  time, 
must  have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Western  Asia.  It  is  nod  oubt  abstractly  possible 
that  the  propliecy  is  not  intimately  connected  with 
any  liistorical  situation,  and  therefore  might  be  much 
earlier  ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the  concreteness  of 
the  detail,  such  a  supposition  would  be  altogether 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  When 
Jeliovah  reveals  His  secret  to  the  prophets,  it  is  be- 
cause He  is  about  to  do  something  (Amos  iii.  7). 

The  concreteness  of  detail  just  alluded  to  is  charac- 
teristic only  of  the  second  and  third  chapters.  Ch.  i., 
however,  is  confessedly  vague,  and  moves  for  the 
most  i)art  along  the  familiar  lines  of  theophanic  de- 
scriptions. It  is  not  plain  in  i.  (cf.  ii.  8)  who  are  the 
enemies  to  be  destroyed,  as  i.  i  is  probably  a  later 
addition.  Further,  as  far  as  v.  10  the  prophecy  is 
alphabetic  :  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  tht- 
view  that  i.,  li.  2  originally  formed  a  complete  alpha- 
betic psalm  whose  second  half  has  cither  been  worked 
over,  or  displaced  by  i.  11-15,  ii.  2,  the  object  of  the 
psalm  being  to  present  a  general  picture  of  the  judg- 
ment into  which  the  particular  doom  of  Nineveh  i? 
fitted,  and  to  eive  the  nronhecv  a  fiieolopiral  com- 
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plexion  which  it  appeared  to  need.  The  acknow- 
I.dged  vagueness  of  tlic  chapter  and  the  denion- 
<tr,il)ly  nlpliabetic  nature  of  at  least  part  of  it, 
.■.■it:iinly  render  its  autlienticity  very  doubtful. 

The  theological  interest  of  Nahum  is  great.  It 
1-  the  lirst  prophecy  dialing  e.xclusively  with  tlie 
iiiemies  of  Judah.  There  is  a  hint  of  the  sin  of 
Nineveh,  but  httle  more  than  a  hint,  iii.  i,  4  ;  she  is 
the  enemy  and  oppressor  of  Judah,  and  that  is 
'Hougli  to  justify  her  doom.  Whether  we  accept 
the  earlier  or  the  later  date  for  the  prophecy,  the 
r.ign  of  Manasseli  or  tliat  of  Josiah,  the  moral  con- 
dition of  Judah  herself  was  deplorable  enough,  and 
so  clear-eyed  a  prophet  as  Jeremiah  saw  that  her 
(loom  was  inevitable.  Nahum  probably  represents 
the  sentiment  of  the  narrowly  patriotic  party,  winch 
reirarded  Jerusalem  as  invi(jlable,  and  Jehovah  as  a 
jealous  (]od  ready  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
riieniifs  of  Judah. 
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TiTE  precise  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Habak- 
knk  presents  unusual  diftirulties  ;  but,  brief  and 
(litlirnlt  as  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  Habakkuk  was  a 
great  prophet,  of  earnest,  candid  soul,  and  he  lias 
left  us  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  penetrating 
words  in  tfie  history  of  religion,  ii.  46.  The  pro- 
phecy may  be  placed  about  the  year  600  R.c.  The 
Assyrian  empire  had  fallen,  and  by  the  battle  of 
Carchemisli  in  605  B.C.,  ^"  ^i\'lonian  supremacy  was 
practically  established  o  '■■rnAsia.     Josiah's 

reformation,  whose  effects  liad  transient  and 

superficial,  lay  more  tlian  tweu  /ears  behind. 
The  reckless  Jehoiakim  was  upon  the  throne  of 
Jndah,  a  king  wiio  regarded  iirither  the  claims  of 
j'.istici'  (Jt-r.  xxii.  13-K))  nor  the  vvoi'd.i  (.[  tb.;'  p'"-)- 
pliet  (Jer.  xxwi.  2j),  imd  his  n-bellion  drew  upon 
him  and  his  land  the  ttTriblc  vrngeance  of  Babylon, 
first  in  601  H.c,  tlun  in  597. 

The  prophet  I)egins  by  asking  his  God  how  long 
tile  Lunentabli'  disorder  and  wrong  are  i.o  con- 
tinue, i.  1-4.  I'^or  answer,  lie  is  assured  that  the 
rhald(\ans  are  t'>  be  raised  up  in  chastisement, 
wlio,  with  tluir  terrible  armv,  will  mockingly 
defy  (Very  attempt  to  check  tluir  advance,  i.  5-11. 
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fnunded  by  thrir  impiety  ;  thoy  havo  boon  guilty 
of  b;trh;irous  cruelty — how  can   Jeliovah   reconcile 
this  with  His  own  holiness  and  jjurity  ?      riie  pro- 
phit   hnds   the   answer   to   his   ipiestion    when    he 
climbs  his  tower  of  faith  ;  tlicre  he  learns  that  tlie 
proud   shall    perish   and    the   righteous   live.     The 
solution    nay  be  long  delayi;d,  but    faith   sees  and 
grasps  it  already  :  "  The  just  shall  live  by  nis  faith- 
fulness," ii.   1-4.     Then  follows  a  series    of  woes, 
ii.  5-20,  which  expand  the  thought  of  ii.  4«--the 
sure  destruction  of  the  proud.     Woes  are  denounced 
n[vin   the  cruel  rapacity  of   the  conquer  )rs,    their 
unjust  accumulation  of  treasure,  their  futile  ambi- 
tions, their  unfeeling  treatment  of  the  land,  beasts 
and  people,  and  hnally  their  idolatry.     In  contrast 
to  the  stupid   and  impotent   gods  wor.ship[)ed  by 
til.'  oppressor  is  the  great   Cod   of   Israel,   whose 
ti  mple  is  in  the  heavens,  and  bi'fore  whom  the  earth 
i>  summoned  to  silence,  ii.  20.     For  lie  is  on    His 
■v.iy  to  take  vengeance    upon  the  tuiemies  of  His 
piople,  as  He  did  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  exodus, 
ulun  He  (^ame  in  the  terrors  of  Ww  storm  and  cn-er- 
turcw  the  Egyptians.     His  coming  is  described  in 
terms  of  older  theophanies  (Jud.  v.,  Deut.  xxxiii.)  ; 
and  this  '"  prayer,'"   as  it   is  called   in   the  super- 
scription, concludes  with  an  expression  (jf  unbound(?d 
conndence  and  joy  in  Jehov.di,  even  when  all  cus- 
tomary and  visible  signs  of  His  love  fail  (iii.). 

Simple  and  coherent  as  this  .sequence  seems  to 
I'f,  it  is,  in  reality,  on  closer  inspection,  very  per- 
plixing.  Ch.  i.  1-4  reveals  a  picture  of  confusion 
wiihiu  Jndah,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
if  13  iureigners  wiio  are  oppressmg  J  udah  as  a  whole, 
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or  powerful  classes  within  Jndah  itself  that  are 
oppressing  the  poor.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  tiv 
more  natural  interpretation.  In  that  case,  thr 
Chaldeans  are  raised  up  to  chastise  the  native 
oppressor,  i.  5-11.  This  section,  however,  has 
fresh  difficulties  of  its  own  ;  vv.  5,  6  suggest  that  tht 
Clialdeans  are  not  yet  known  to  be  a  formidablt' 
power,  they  an^  only  about  to  be  raised  up,  vy\  and 
what  they  will  do  is  as  yet  incredible,  v.  5.  Thf 
minute  description  which  follows,  however,  look< 
as  it  tlieir  militarv  appearance  and  methods  wer^ 
thoroughly  familiar,  .\ssuming  that  i.  12-17  i< 
the  continuation  of  i.  5-11 — and  the  descriptions  an 
very  similar — the  Chaldeans,  whose  coming  \va- 
the  answer  to  the  prophet's  prayer,  now  constitute 
a  fresh  problem  ;  they  swallow  up  those  who  an 
more  right'  >'is  than  themselves,  v.  13,  i.e.  Judali. 
It  car"-  >t  be  denied  that  such  a  rharacterization  <": 
Ju«iJ  ..junds  strange  after  the  rharg<>  levelled  a 
her  in  i.  1-4,  unless  we  assume  an  interval  of  tiiii> 
between  the  sections,  or  at  least  that  in  i.  12-17. 
Judah  is  regarded  as  relatively  righteous,  i.e.  in 
comparison  with  the  Chaldeans. 

The  siiuation  is  further  complicati-d  bv  the  very 
close  resemblance  ih.it  prevails  between  i.  1-4  ami 
j.  12-17.  The  very  same  words  for  righteous  ami 
wicked  occur  in  i.  13  as  in  i.  4  ;  <lo  they  or  do  the} 
not  designate  the  same  persons  ?  If  they  do,  then, 
as  m  i.  12-17,  the  wicked  oppressor  is  almost  cer 
tainly  the  Chaldean  and  the  rif.;hteous  is  Judah,  ami 
we  shall  have  to  interpret  the  confusion  picturci 
in  i.  2-4  as  due  to  the  Chaldean  suzerainty,  and 
perhaps  to  assign  the  section  to  a.  period  after  tin 
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first  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  597  B.C.     In  that  case, 
>i^  it  is  obvious  that  the  Chaldeans  could  not  be 
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selves,  the  section,  i.  5-1  r,  would  liave  to  be  re- 
c'arded  as  an  independent  piece,  whether  Habak- 
kuk"s  or  ncjt,  .mnouncing  the  rise  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  not  inappropriately  placed  here,  considering 
that  the  sections  on  both  sides  of  it  have  the  Chal- 
deans for  their  theme.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
It  may  hv  urged  that  the  identification  of  the  right- 
eous and  wicked  in  i.  i]  with  i.  .4,  though  natural,' 
is  not  necessary  ;  and  by  denying  it  the  prophecy 
becomes  distinctly  more  coherent.  The  wrong 
done  by  Judah,  i.  1-4,  is  avenged  by  the  coming 
o[  the  Chaldeans,  i.  5-  11  ;  they,  however,  having 
overstepped  the  limits  of  their  divine  commission, 
only  aggravate  the  prophet's  problem,  i.  12-17,  and 
he  hnally  finds  tlie  solution  on  liis  watch-tower, 
ill  the  assurance  that  somehow,  despite  all  seem- 
ing delay,  the  purpose  of  God  is  hastening  on  to 
its  fulfilment,  and  tliat  the  nigral  constitution  of 
the  world  is  such  as  to  sj)cll  the  ultininte  ruin  <>1 
rrueltv   and    pride   and    the    ultimate    triumpii    o[ 

'  Some  Muolars  feel  so  .strongly  that  tl.c  historical  back«roun(! 
of  i.  1-4  and  i.  12-17  is  the  same,  that  they  regard  the  lattir 
sfction  as  the  direct  continuatioti  of  the  former.  Budde,  fol- 
lowed by  CorniU,  ingeniously  supposes  that  the  oppressor  in 
these  two  sections  is  the  Assyriiin  (al)out6is;  u.c),  and  it  is  this 
power  th.it  the  Chaldeans,  i.  5-11.  are  raisod  up  to  chastise. 
Tlifse  scholars  ,>ut  i.  s-i  i  after  ii.  4  as  a  historical  ainpUlication 
of  its  moral  and  more  indefinite  vlateniint.  But  the  strrn.Btli 
of  Habakkuk  rather  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  he  abandons  the 
immediate  historical  solution,  i.  5,  and  is  content  with  the  moral 
"»«.  II.  4.  though  no  doubt  he  believes  that  the  moral  solution 
*'ll  realize  itself  in  historv. 
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rigliteousnoss,  ii.  1-4.  His  ith  was  historically 
justilicd  by  tlie  fall  of  the  L-abylonian  empire  in 
538  B.C. 

The  anthcntieity  '  of  some  of  thf  wncs  in  eh.  ii. 
may  be  contested,  e.g.  vv.  12-14.  whieh  appears  to 
be  a  partial  reproduction  of  Jer.  Ii.  58,  Isa.  xi.  9. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  eli.  iii.  is  Habakkuk's: 
it  is  not  I'ven  certain  that  the  jiorm  is  a  unity. 
The  situation  in  vv.  17-10  (cspeeiidly  v.  17)  seem.-. 
different  from  that  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  :  thcr. 
an  enemy  was  feared,  here  rather  infertility.  Apa.r: 
the  general  temper  of  the  ode  is  hardly  that  o\ 
ii.  3,  4.  There  the  visicm  was  to  be  delayed,  lur. 
the  inti-rposition  seems  to  be  imp.itiently  awaitod 
and  expected  soon.  If  "  thin(>  ;inointed  "  in  iii. 
13  refers  to  the  people— and  th''  parallelism  mak(> 
this  almost  certain— then  tlie  days  of  the  monarchy 
are  over  and  the  poim  cannot  be  earlier  than  tlv 
exile.  Probablv,  as  the  superserij)tion.  sub.scn] 
tion,  and  Ihnitold  Srluli  suggest,  we  have  Ikit  : 
post-exilic  psalm.  The  psa.lm,  however,  is  fittiiiKlv 
enotigh  associated  with  Mie  pro]ihe(  v  of  Habakkuk 
Us  belief  in  the  accomplishmmt  ot  the  divine  pui- 
pose  and  its  emphasis  on  a  faith  independent  of  tli 
things  of  sight,  are  ,ikin  in  spirit,  though  not  1; 
form  I0  ii.  4. 

Patience  and  laith  .ip   thr  witi  li-words  of  Habak- 

'  Marti  explains  tlic  Ixjdk  tiiii^  :  (a)  1.  J-4.  i-'".  '.<•  "  '  ■• 
psalm,  bildnging  to  the  fifth  or  pcrli.ips  the  second  cent'ir\ 
giving  the  divine  answer  to  tho  pl.iint  that  juflgnicnt  10  dcl.ne'l  • 
(6)1.  5-1 1,  lib.  14-17,  a  jirophery  about  (^s  B.C.  dealing  with  th' 
effect  of  the  battle  of  Carcheinish  ;  (r)  ii.  5  19.  the  v.-o,-^ 
about  540,  when  the  Chakkan  empire  is  nearing  its  end  ;  (J)  m 
d  jiuat-cxiiic  paaim. 
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kuk,  u.  3,  4.  There  was  a  time  when  lie  had  ex- 
jii-cted  an  adequate  historical  sohition  to  his  doubts 
in  his  own  day,  i.  5  ;  but,  as  hr  conlfniplatcs  the  im- 
iiKiral  progress  of  the  Chaldeans,  iie  recognizes  his 
ditlirulty  to  be  only  aggravated  by  this  solution, 
and  he  is  content  to  comnut  the  future  to  (iod.  He- 
is  comforted  and  strengthened  by  a  larger  vision  of 
tiie  divine  purpose  and  its  inevitable  triumph — if 
not  now,  then  hereafter.  "  Though  it  tarry,  wait 
tor  it,  for  it  is  sure  to  come,  it  will  not  lag  behind." 
Tiiat  purpose  wills  the  triumph  of  justice,  and 
thougli  the  righttMHis  may  seem  tn  perish,  111 
n.ility  he  lives,  and  shall  continue  to  live,  by  his 
iailhfulncss. 
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Ir  the  Ilczrkiah  who  was  Zcphaniah's  great-groat- 
grandfather.  i.  i.  was,  as  is  probable,  the  king  of 
that  name,  then  Ztphaniali  was  a  jMincc  as  well  as 
a  prophet,  and  this  may  lend  sonu-  point  to  his 
denunciation  of  the  princes  who  imitated  foreign 
customs,  i.  8.  He  prophesied  in  the  nign  of  Josiali, 
i.  1,  and  the  fa(  t  that  he  censures  not  tlu'  king  but 
the  king's  children,  i.  8,  points  to  the  period  wlicn 
Josiah  was  L-.till  a  minor  (about  or  before  626  n.c). 
With  this  coincides  his  description  of  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  Jndah,  which  necessitates  a 
date  prior  to  the  reformation  in  621.  Idolatry, 
star-worship  and  impure  Jehovah-worship  .iir 
rampant,  i.  4,  5,  9.  Th';  rich  are  easy-going  .md 
indifferent  to  religion,  supposing  that  God  will 
have  the  world  to  itself,  i.  12.  The  people  ef 
Jerusalem  are  incorrigible,  iii.  z.  reckless  of  tlir 
lessons  that  God  ha.s  written  in  nature  and  history, 
iii.  5ff.  ;  their  leaders — princes,  prophets,  priests- 
arc  immoral  or  incompetent.  The  prophecy  may  hi 
placed  between  630  and  626,  and  the  prophet  must 
have  been  a  young  man. 

To  this  idolatrous  and  indifferent  people  he  .m- 
nounces  the  speedy  coming  of  the  day  of  Jehovah, 
whose   terrors   he   describes  with   a  (.■  it ain-   sob  nin 
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grindcur  (i.).  The  judgment  is  piacti^ally  in- 
( vit.ible,  i.  i8,  but  it  may  perhaps  yet  be  averted 
by  an  earnest  quest  f)f  Jehovah,  li.  i-j.  That 
judgment  will  sweep  along  the  coast  through  the 
I'hilistine  country,  ii.  4-7,  and  on  to  Egypt,  and 
afterwards  turn  nortliwards  and  utterly  destroy 
Assyria  with  her  great  capital  Nineveh,  li.  12-15. 
Again  the  prophet  turns  to  Jerusalem,  and  ,jr  th(^ 
sins  of  her  people  and  their  leaders  proclaims  a 
general  day  of  judgment,  from  which,  however, 
tlie  humble  will  be  saved,  iii.  1-13  (except  w.  9,  10.). 
The  book  ends  with  a  fine  vision  of  the  latter 
days,  when  the  dispersed  of  Judah  will  be  restored 
tu  iheir  own  land,  and  rejoice  in  the  omnipotent 
l'>vc  of  their  God,  iii.  14-20. 

The  prophecy  presents  a  very  impressive  picture 
"f  the  day  of  Jehovah,  but  it  cannot  all  be  from  tue 
!"  n  of  Zephaniah.  Besides  adopting  a  very  different 
■ititudc  towards  Jerusalem  from  the  rest  of  the 
prophecy,  iii.  14-20  clearly  presupposes  the  e\\V, 
■  ■  19,  towards  the  end  of  which  it  was  probably 
written.  Ch.  ii.  11,  iii.  9,  m,  containing  ideas  which 
are  hardly  earlier  than  Deutero-Isaiah,  are  also 
probably  e.xilic  01  post-e.xilic.  The  oracle  against 
Moai)  and  Amnion,  li.  8-10,  countries  which  lay  off 
111-  hnc  of  the  Scythian  march  southward?  from 
I'liilistia,  V.  7,  to  Egypt,  i'.  12,  are  for  linguistic, 
contextual,  .md  other  reasons,  also  probably  late. 

ProplKcy  has  practically  always  an  historical 
occasion,  and  the  thought  of  the  bliek  and  terrible 
f'ly  of  Jehovah  was  no  doubt  suggested  to  Zepha- 
nwh  bv  thi    formidabl.    bands  of  roving  Scythians 
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all  before  tliem  (Hdt.  i.  105).  Tluy  do  not^eem  to 
have  touched  j  ud.di  ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  tliat 
men  like  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  should  have  re- 
garded them  as  divinely  mdamed  ministers  of 
vengeance  upon  Jehovah's  degenerate  people. 
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Tin:  |)()St-fxilic  age  sluuply  distinguished  ilsdf 
liniii  ihr  pri'-exilic  (Zech.  i.  4),  and  nowhere  is  the 
diflerence  mure  obvious  than  in  pr(jphecy.  I'ost- 
o.xilic  prophecy  lias  httle  of  the  hterary  or  moral 
power  of  earlier  prophecy,  but  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  do  less  than  justice  to  Haggai.  His  prophecy 
is  very  short  ;  into  twcj  chapters  is  condensed  a 
summary,  probably  not  even  in  his  own  words, 
of  no  less  than  four  addresses.  Meagre  as  they  may 
seem  to  us,  they  produced  a  great  effect  on  those 
wlio  heard  them. 

The  addresses  were  delivered  between  Si^ptember 
and  December  in  the  year  520  B.C.  The  people 
were  suffering  from  a  drought,  and  in  the  first  ad- 
dress, i.  i-ii,  Haggai  interprets  this  as  a  penalty  for 
their  indiff'.rence  to  religion— in  particular,  for  their 
neglect  to  build  the  t-inple.  The  effect  of  the 
appeal  was  that  three  w(-eks  afterwards  a  b-ginning 
was  made  upon  the  building,  i.  12-15.  The  people, 
however,  seem  to  be  discouragt  d  by  the  scantiness 
of  their  resources,  and  a  montli  afterwards  Haggai 
has  to  appeal  to  them  ag.nin,  remin.ding  tluni  tiiat 
with  the  silver  and  the  gold,  which  are  His,  Jeho- 
vah will  soon  mak(    the  new  teninlr  more  glorious 

til. in    file    old      ii       T_.n         'r\ir/\    iiwwifl.w     1  ,*.,,-    4l...    .^^^ 
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phet  again  reminds  them  that,  as  their  former  un- 
holy indifiorcnce  had  mfccted  all  their  life  witii 
failure,  so  lo'-al  devotion  to  the  work  now  would 
ensure  succes..  and  blessing,  ii.  10-19  ;  and  on  the 
same  day  Haggai  assures  Zerubbabel  a  unique 
place  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  wiiich  is  soon  to  be 
ushered  in,  ii.  20-23. 

The  appeals  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  were  suc- 
cessful (Ezra  V.  i,  vi.  14),  and  within  four  years  the 
temple  was  rebuilt  (Ezra  vi.  15).     It  was  now^  the 
centre  of  national  life,  and  therefore  also  of  pro- 
phf'tic    interest.     Haggai   was   probably   not    him- 
self a  priest,  but  in  so  short  a  prophecy  his  elaborate 
allusion  to  ritual  is  very  signihcant,  ii.  iiff.     This 
projihecy,   like  pre-e.\ilic  prophecy,  was  no  doubt 
conditioned  by  the  historical  situation.     The  allu- 
sion to  the  shaking  of  the  world  in  ii.  7,  22,  appears 
to  be  a  rellection  of  the  insurrections  which  broke 
out  all  over  the  Persian  empire  on  the  accession  of 
Uarius  to  the  throne  m  521  b.c.  ;  and  i)robably  the 
Jews  were  encouraged  by  the  general  commotion 
to  make  a  bold  bid  for  the  re-establishment  of  an 
independent  national  life.     That  they  cherished  the 
ambition  of  being  once  more  a  political  as  well  as 
a  religious  force,  seems  to  be  suggest(      '""y  the  fre- 
quency   with    which    Haggai    links    the    name   oi 
Zerubi)abel,  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah,  with  that 
of  Joshua  the  high  priest  ;  and,  m  particular,  by 
the    extraordinary    language    applied    to    him— in 
ii.  23  he  is  the  elect  (jf  Jehovah,  His  servant  and 
signet.     Clearly  he  is  to  be  king  in  the  Messiaine 
kingdom  which  is  to  issue  out  of  the  con\  ulsion  of 
the  vvoild. 
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It  rnnnot  bo  safely  inferred  from  ii.  3  that  Haggai 
was  among  those  who  had  seen  the  temple  of  Solo- 
'iion  and  was  therefore  a  very  old  man.  Simple  as 
ore  his  words,  his  faith  is  strong  and  his  hope  very 
bold.  Considering  the  meagre  resources  of  tlie 
post-exilic  community,  it  is  touching  to  note  the 
confidence  with  which  he  assures  the  people  that 
Jeliovah  will  bring  together  the  treasures  of  the 
world  to  make  His  temple  glorious. 
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Two  months  after  Hnggai  liad  rl.livrrcd  his  fust 
ad'hrss  to  th.'  }h  ople  in  520  B.C.,  and  a  httle  over  a 
month  alt>  r  tlu-  b\.  -nil,  of  the  trmplc  had  begun 
(Hag.  i.  15).  Zccliariah  apjicauil  with  anotlur 
nu'Ssage  of  cnrouragcnicnt.  Ih)w  nnich  it  was 
needed  we  see  from  tlu^  popula.'  despondeacy  re- 
flectixl  in  Hag.  ii.  .V  Jernsalem  is  still  disronsolati' 
(Zech.  i.  17),  there  has  been  fasting  and  mourning, 
vii.  5,  the  city  is  without  walls,  ii.  5,  the  population 
scanty,  ii.  4,  and  most  of  the  people  are  midillc-ageil, 
few  old  or  young,  \iii.  4-  5-  ''-''^^^  message  they  need 
is  one  of  consohition  and  encouragement,  and  thai 
is  precisely  the  message  that  Zechariali  brings: 
"I  have  determined  in  these  days  to  do  good  tn 
Jerusalem  and  to  th'-  Iioum    (.1    Jmlah  ;  h'ar    not," 

viii.  15. 

ihe  message  of  Zechariah  comes  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  visions,  some  of  them  nsling  apparently 
(,11  P.abylonian  art,  and  not  always  easy  to  inter- 
pret. After  an  earnest  call  to  repentance,  i.  1-^, 
liie  visions  begin,  i.  7vi.  8.^  In  the  first  vision, 
i.  7-17,  the  cartli.  which  has' been  troubled,  is  at 
rest  ;  tiie  auvLiii  01  ihi-  Mtssianic  age  may  li;;  r-  :0;'^ 
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bi'  ixpectcd  soon.  Tho  di\-ino  promise  is  given 
thnt  Jerusalom  shall  be  graciously  dealt  witli  and 
th.  t(  iuplc  rebuilt.  The  second  is  a  vision,  i.  18-21, 
of  the  anniliilation  of  the  heat'  n  world  repre- 
sented by  four  horns.  The  third  vision  (ii.)— that 
of  a  young  man  with  a  mea.suring- rod— announces 
that  Jerusalem  will  be  wide  and  populous,  the  e.xiles 
will  return  to  it,  and  Jehovah  will  make  His  abode 
there. 

These  first  three  visions  hnve  to  do,  in  the  main, 
witli  the  city  and  the  people  ;  the  next  two  deal 
more  speciiienlly  with  the  leaders  of  the  restored 
^'immunity  on  its  civil  and  religious  side,  Zerubba- 
brl  the  ])rince  and  Joshua  the  priest.  In  the  fourtli 
vision  (iii.)  Joshua  is  accused  by  the  Adversary  and 
the  accuser  is  rebuked— symbolic  picture  of  tlu> 
misery  of  the  community  and  its  imminent  redemp- 
tion. Joshua  is  to  have  full  charge  of  the  temple, 
and  he  and  his  priests  are  the  guarantee  that  the 
Branch,  i.e.  the  Messianic  king  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii. 
15).  iH'  doubt  Zerubbabel  (Zeeh,  iii.  8,  vi.  12  ;  Hag. 
li.  2.5),  is  eonnng.  In  the  fifth  vision  (iv.)  '  the 
prophet  sees  a  lampstand  with  seven  lamps  and  an 
"live  tree  on  either  side,  the  trees  representing  the 
two  anointed  leaders,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  en- 
joying thv  divine  protection. 

riie  next  two  visions  elaborate  the  promise  of 
"!•  0:  '■  I  will  remove  the  iniquity  of  that  land,"— 
"id  indicate  the  removal  of  all  that  taints  the  land 
'if  jiiduji,  alike  sin  and  sinners.     The  flying  rull  df 

I'.xcept  vv.  6i-icw,  which  ;i]ip,Tirs  to  be  a  spcti.il  assuiance, 
'wr.lly  here  in  place,  th.U  ZeruhL-alxl  woiilii  hni.sh  the  t'luple 
•*"kh  lit-  haii  b^iruii. 
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the  sixth  \isioii,  v.  1-4,  carries  the  curse  that  will 
fall  upon  thieves  and  perjurers  ;  and  in  the  some- 
what grotesque  figure  of  the  seventh  vision,  v.  5- 
II,  Sin  is  personified  as  a  woman  and  borne  away 
in  a  closed  cask  by  two  women  with  wings  like 
storks,  to  tlu"  land  of  Shinar,  i.e.  Babylon,  there  to 
work  upon  the  enemy  of  Judah  tlic  ruin  she  has 
worked  for  Judah  herself.  In  the  last  vision,  vi. 
1-8,  which  IS  correlate  with  the  first — four  chariots 
issuing  from  between  two  mountams  of  brass — the 
divine  judgment  is  represented  as  being  executed 
upon  the  north  country,  i.e.  the  country  opposed  to 
God,  and  particularly  Babylonia. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  tlie  visions  is  very  great. 
;\11  that  hinders  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  days 
is  to  be  removed,  whether  it  be  the  great  alien 
world  powers  or  tlu;  sinners  withia  Jerusalem  itself. 
The  purified  city  will  be  blessed  with  prosperity  of 
every  kind,  and  over  her  civil  and  rehgious  affairs 
will  be  two  leaders,  who  enjoy  a  uniciue  measure  (if 
the  divine  favour.  In  an  appendix  to  the  visions 
vi.  9-15,  Zechariah  is  divinely  commissioned  tn 
make  a  crown  for  Zerubbabi'l  (or  for  him  and 
Joshua)  '   out   of  the  gold  and  silver   brought  by 

>  It  Bcems  practically  certain  tliat  the  original  prophecy  in 
V.  1 1  has  been  subsequently  moditied,  doubtless  because  it  was 
not  fulfilled.  The  last  clause  of  v.  13—"  the  counsel  of  peace 
shall  be  between  them  both  "— sho'.vs  that  two  persons  have  jubt 
been  mentioned.  The  preceding  clause  must  therefore  Ik 
translated,  not  as  in  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  "  and  lu'  shall  be  a  priest 
upon  his  throne."  as  if  the  office  of  king  and  priest  v.-ero  to  Iw 
combined  in  a  single  person,  but  "  and  <Ae>-!.' shall  be  "  (or,  an  \\  ell- 
haiisen  suggests,  "and  Joshua  shall  be")  "a  priest  upon  h» 
throne,"  (or  no  doubt  more  correctly,  with  the  Septuagint,  "a 
y'Wni  iii  fiii   fiffil  KiiftS    ').      A6  l.Vu  prriwHo  arc  invor.xu,  a:iu 
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emissaries  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  and  the  hope  is 
txpressed  that  peace  will  i)revail  between  the 
leaders— a  hope  through  which  we  may  p,  rJKips 
read  a  growing  rivalry. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  prophecy  (vii., 
viii.).  deli\-ered  two  years  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
l«Hik,  vii.   I,  are  occupied  with  the  ethical  condi- 
tions of  the  impending  Messianic  kingdom.     To  the 
'luestion  whether  the  fast-days  whi(-h  rommemorated 
thed.struction  of  Jerusalem  are  still  to  be  observed, 
Zcchariah   answers   that    the   ancient   demands   of 
Jehovah  had  nothing  to  do  with  fasting,  but  with 
justice   and   mercy.     As   former   disobedience   had 
Ixen   followed    by   a    divine   judgment,    so   would 
obedience   now   be    rewarded   with    blessing,    fast- 
days  would  be  turned  into  days  of  joy  and  gladness, 
and  the  blessing  would  be  so  great  that  representa- 
tives of  every  nation  would  be  attracted  to  J(Tusa- 
lem,  to  worship  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

In  Zcchariah  even  more  than  in  Haggai  it  is  clear 

«wd  "  crowns  "  in  v.  i ,  is  m  tlie  plural,  it  has  been  supposc-,1  timt 
he  verse  oHKinally  read,  ■'set  the  crov.-n^  upon  the  head  of  Zcmh- 
-aWan,/ upon  the  head  of  Joshua."     On  the  other  hand  in  i'    14 
the  word  "crown"  must  be  read  in  the  singular,  and  shouhl 
probably  also  be  so  read  in  v.  u  (though  even  the  plural  could 
refer  to  one  crown).     In  that  case,  if  there  be  but  one  crown,  who 
!nT!,     I  ^  'Kloubtedly  Z.rubbabel  :    he  is  the  Branch,  lii.  8 
and    he  Branch  is  the  Davidic  king  (Jer.  xxni.  5,  xxxiii.   ,0 
he  buikhng  of  the  temple  here  assigned  to  the  Branch,  vi    i  ' 
s  elsewhere  expressly  assigned  to  Zerubbabel,  iv.  9.     It  is  there- 
ore,  he  who  is  crowned  :  in  other  words,  v.  11,  may  have  originally 
ead,     set  it  upon  the  head  of  Zerubbabel."     Whether  we  accept 
this  solution  or  the  other,  it  seems  certain  that  the  original  pro- 

fhatLT'TP''*'^l''''  "°"'°'"«  °^  Zerubb  l,e!.     As  the  hopes 
mat  centred  upon  Zerubhahel  u.-r,.  n,.,.nr  .,,i„ii..,i    .u . 

^'■1^  subsequently  modified  to  its  present  torm.     '"'"''*'^ 

»5 
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V     V  Z  J-'mr  (aill.  in  Ih.-  unique  ,mpo,-tan«  u 

messapr  was  largcl>  ton-  ,^^^ 

'"'  nlasis   vs.,.    l.v..unuanst....,U.n, 

viii.   i<'.  I?' 

(II  MMl.KS    I\.-MV. 

eight    iluq.t.rs    .l.^-app'."-    ">    '^-^'^ ' 

»  Zechnr.al>  In.nsoH  .s  conscious  o.  th-  ..sUnction.^^J 
^or-  than  .  l.n,,..r..  on.  ';«-'- j':;;!;:  .,  '  I,  n,/' forn.r 
nroi.l-rts  :    notice  tin-  numncr  ul  lu.  .UIusk... 
jKoi-hcts."  I.  4.  vu.  7.  '^- 
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inci   Hi''   liistoriral   presuppositions   arc   altogether 
ilitirn'iit.     There  are  two  new  superscriptions,  ix. 
I    \ii    I,  but  there  is  no  reierence  to  Zerubbabel, 
ToJun.  or  the  situation  of  their  time.     There  tlie 
ininirdiate  problem  was  the  building  of  the  temple  ; 
l„.rc   more  tlian  once  Jerusalem  is  represented   as 
!,!  a  state  of  siege.     A  sketch  of  the  contents  will 
ihnw  how  unlike  the  one  situation  is  to  t\u-  oth<r. 
The  general  theme  of  ix.  i-xi.  3  is  the  destruction 
of  the  world-powers  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kiimdom   of    (iod.     Judgment    is    declared    at    tlie 
nut'.-t    ni)on    Damascus,    Phoenicia    and    Plnhstia, 
..',,1.    Jr.nsalem  is  to  enjoy  the  divine  protection 
,„i,l   u,  U  The  .seat  of   the  ^h■ssianie  King,  ix.  1-9. 
(,,v,.,-.    ihe    great     enemy,    will    be   overcome    by 
l,„bh    and    Kphraim,    wlio    are    but    weapons    in 
J.hovah's  hand.  ix.  10-17.     Then  follows'   a  pass- 
,,i^,.  in  wh'ch  "  til'  shepherds"  are  threatened  with 
,1  dire  fate.     Jndah  receives  a  promise  of  victory, 
ami  F.phr:nm    is   assured   that    her   exiles   will    be 
,Mtl„  r(  <1  .md  brouglit  home  from  Kgypt  ami  Assyria 
t,,   (,,1,  ,ul    and  Lebanon;  the  '-idars  of  Lebanon 
nncl  the  oaks  of  Bashan-tvpes  perhaps  of  f..rcign 
ntlirs— will  l>e  laid  low,  x.  3-xi.  3. 

The  next  se(  lion  is  of  a  different  kind.  In  it  '.he 
prophet  is  divinely  <-omniissioned  to  t.  ud  the  llsck 
which  has  Im  ii "  neglected  and  impoverished  by 
otlur  shepherds.  To  this  end  he  takes  two  staves, 
named  Favo'.r  and  Ihntv,  to  indicate  respectively 
the  favour  enjoy,  d  by  Judali  m  her  relations  with 

'  Ch.  X.  I,  2  appears  to  stand  hy  "  '"■  »•  '^"'  •"l""'^!'""  »" 
Ifinc  the  request  for  rain  to  Jehovil.  an.l  m  pni  "o  lntU  in  tern- 
!  iiiiii  .iiiii  a.tviiuTS: 
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■hbours,  and  the  uu.ty  subsisting;  between 
■    {^i-,u-l   (or    Jerusalem,    aceordmg   to  twn 


her  neig 
her    and 


codiceO;   and  th.s  invested  with  the  instruir 

x\  office  b.e  destroyed  thre(^  shepherd 


of  the  pastor 


HI  a 


short  time.    But  the  flock  grew  ti 


red  of  him.  and. 


in  ccMisequenc. 


he  broke  the  staves 


i.e.  Ihe  nlitioii< 


of  favour 


car 


,r  and  unity  were  ruptured.     A  foohsh  am 
shepherd  is  then  raised  up.  who  abuses  th. 


■eless  sheph 


d,  xi.  4~i; 


tloek,  and  over  mm  a  wue  ..  pronounreu    ..  ,-^r 
L;  minutely  defined  in  xiii.  7-9^ -^;;^^^-; 
to  have    been    misplaced.     Jehovah  wiU  s  ay  tl 
I  h:^  and  scatt^  the  sheep:  a  third  of  the  ^ 

after  being  purified  by  fire  will  constitute  the  p(opb 

''J"  section,  xu.x-xiu.  6,  introduces  1^ 
.,  [':,.   ;,f   Jerusalem  by  the  heathen,  abetted  bv 
' Ldah      Sudd..nlv,  however,  Judah  changes  s.d.^ . 
n      .■  belp  of  J'l-vah  they  destroy  the  heathe  • 
ll     erusalem  is  saved,  xii.  r-8.     Then  the  p..p  e 
nd  their  leaders  are  moved  by  the  outpouring  of  tlv 
Lniri     to  confess  and  .ntrot  forgiveness  for  some 
Sarmurder  which   they   have   committed  an^ 
vhich  th.-v  pul>lic-lv   nid  bitterly  lament    xu.  9- 
Th     prayer   )s  answered;   people   and   leaders    r>^ 
rle  uiIhI  m  a  fountain  opene<l,  with  the  result    h.u 
t:^'  and  prophecy  <.f  the  ancient  public  ty,. 

;,re  abjured,  xiii.  1-6. 

Th.   themr   of   the  last   section   also   (xn.)>^ 
heathen  attack  upon  Jerusalem,  but  this  tune   1 
'^ydestioved\uid  half  the  ,nhabit.mtsex.U 

Then  Jehovah  intervenes,  and  by  a  miracle   -r^ 
LML-..Ohvesth.,estofthe^..^ 

their  esiMj)!-,  ,iini  .r  ■• n- 
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.,-dinst  the  li.otlicn.  Those  glorious  Messianic 
days,  when  Jehovah  will  be  King  over  all  the  earth, 
will  know  no  heat  or  cold,  or  change  from  light  to 
darkness.  Jerusalem  will  be  secure  and  the  land 
ab,)ut  her  level  and  fruitful,  watered  east  and  west 
bv  .1  living  stream.  Those  who  have  made  war 
;,:.,niisl  her  will  waste  away,  while  the  rest  of 
tl„  uoiUl  will  make  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  city 
to  worship  Jihovah  and  celebrate  the  feast  of  booths. 
Tlirn  the  mighty  war-horses,  once  the  object  of  His 
h.itird.will  be  consecrated  to  His  servici'.  and  the 
luindnr  of  pilgrims  will  be  so  great  that  every  pot 
m  thr  city  ami  in  the  pioviiK  '  ..f  judah  will  be 
iKoded  lor  ceremonial  purposes. 

l-rw  problems  in   the  Old  Testament  are   more 
porulxing  than  that  oi  the  origin  and  relation  of 
tin' sections  composing,   ix.-xiv.   to    one    another. 
The  utmost    that   can    be   said   with   compaiTitive 
cert  iinty  is  that  the  piopheey.  in  iis  i)rrsent  form, 
is  post-oxilic,  while  certain  elem.Mits  in  'it,  especially 
in  i\.-xi.,  arc,  if  not  pre-exilic,  at  any  rate  imitations 
01    reminiscences    of    pre-exilic    prophecy.     Many 
Mliukirs  even   deny   that   ix.-xiv.   is  a   unity   ami 
assign  it  to  .it  least  Um  '  authors.     Though  the  .super- 
scription m  xii.  1.  which  seems  to  justify  this  dis- 
tindiou,  u.,-  probably  added,  hkf  Malachi  i.  i.  by 
dialer  liand,  the  presence  of  certain  bro.id  distinc- 
tions between  ix.-xi.   and   xii.  xiv.   c.ui  hardly  be 
denied.       In  thi    former  set  tmu,  Kplnaim  is  occa- 
Monalh   mrntiumd  m  ((imbinatiuii  uith  Jud.ili,  if. 
u.  1.5  ;  in  the  latin,  Jmlali  aioiu   is  mentioned,  ami 
partly,  on  the  strength  of  this,  ihe  former  section 
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is  assigned 'to  a  period  between  Tiglatli  Pilcsor's 
invasion  of  th(.'  north  01  Palestine  in  734  (xi.  1-3) 
and  tfie  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom  in  721,  while 
the  latter  is  assigned  to  a  period  between  the  death 
of  Josiali  in  609,  to  which  the  mourning  in  Megiddo 
is  supposed  to  allude,  xii.  11,  and  the  fall  of  thu 
southern  kingdom  in  586. 

Even  within  these  sections  there  are  differences 
whicli  are  held  to  be  incompntible  with  the  unity 
of  each  section.  Th(;  most  notable  difiercMice  is 
perhaps  that  affecting  the  siege  of  J(Tusalem.  In 
cii.  xii.  the  heathen  are  destroyed  before  Jerusalem, 
while  the  city  itself  remains  secure  ;  in  ch.  xiv.  the 
houses  are  rifled,  the  vomeu  ravished,  and  half  of 
the  people  go  into  captivity  before  Jehovah  inter- 
v(Mies  to  protect  the  rfmaindcr.  These  and  other 
dihereiices  are  uninist.ikable,  yd  it  may  be  qu(>s- 
limied  wh'^ther  tliey  are  so  serious  as  to  be  fatal  to 
the  unity  of  ih<  whole  section,  ix.-xiv.  It  is  not 
unpossible  that  they  may  be  due  to  tiie  eclectic 
spirit  of  an  author  who  gathen d  from  many  quartets 
material  for  his  eschatologieal  pictures.  Besides, 
tlie  sections  which  have  b(>en  by  some  scholars 
relcg.ited  to  (hllennt  authors,  occasionally  seem  to 
imiijy  eacli  other.  The  gencr.d  assault  on  Jerusalem 
in  cl:.  xii.,  (\g.,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  breaking 
of  the  staves,  Favour  and  Unity,  in  cli.  xi.  Hut, 
ev(  n  if  ix.  xiv.  br  a  unity,  it  is  well  to  remember,  as 
Cornill  reminds  us.  tii.it  there  is  "  much  in  these 
<  haptt  IS  which  will  ever  remain  obscure  and  unin- 
telhi^ibli',  JH'cause  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  po^t- 
exilic  and  csprciallv  ot  ihe  laily  Hrileuic  peri<xi  is 
extrenidv  deficient."' 
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This  le:icls  to  the  question  of  date.  The  last 
section  (xii.-xiv.)  at  any  rate  is  obviously  post- 
exilic.  The  idea  of  the  general  assault  on  Jerusalem 
is  undoubtedly  suggested  by  Ezekiel  xxxviii. ;  the 
curiously  condemnatory  attitude  to  prophecy  in 
xiii.  2-0  would  have  been  impossible  in  pre-exilic 
times  ;  the  phrase,  "  Uzziah  A'Jxg  nj  Judah,''  xiv.  5, 
rather  implies  tliat  the  dynasty  is  i);ist.  and  the  refer- 
( nee  to  llie  cuilniuiike  in  his  reign  lias  the   flavour 


(if  .1  learned  r'  ininiscencc'  These  and  other  cir- 
cuiustances  practically  necessitate  a  post-exilic 
(L'te.  and  the  oljjection  based  ujion  xii.  11  falls  to 
th  ground,  as  that  verse  alludes,  in  all  probability, 
not  to  lamentations  for  the  death  of  Josiali,  which 
would  no  doubt  have  taken  place  in  Jerusalem,  but 
to  laments  which  accomj^anied  th(^  worship  of  the 
Stinitic  Adouis.  Nor  can  any  ()bjecti<:»n  bt^  gr(»unded 
upon  the  allusion  to  idolatry  in  xiii.  2,  as  idolatry 
l)irsi>ti'd  into  ])o.^t-e\ilic  limes. ^ 

lfi\.  xiv.  be  a  unitv,  a  dehnite  terminus  a  qiin  is 
I'lovided  in  i\.  15  ijy  the  mention  of  tlie  dricks, 
\v!ios(>  sons  are  opposed  lo  the  sons  of  Zion.  Sm  h 
..  relation  ol  lews  to  (Weeks  is  not  conceivi'l)!e  bi  fore 
th''  time  of  .MeNandi'r  the  (irt\at,  and  iliis  fact  alone 
would  throw  the  jiroplu'cy  at  the  cirliest,  into  the 
loiirth  century  H.(  .  Ihit  tinie  .ire  othtr  facts 
uiiieh  set  ni  to  some  lu  make  lor  ,1  ))re-e\ilic  (kite  : 
e.g.  tlie  mention  of  Judah  and  Epluaun  together, 
ix.  13  (cf.  ix.  10),  seems  to  pr^^ul)p(JSe  the  existence 


'  liven  it  the  iMflitst  possible  il.ito  (.ilioiit  (n)o)  for  this  st  i  tion 
b'-"  axcptcd,  the  earthquake  had  taken  place  a  century  and  a 
half  before. 

^  Cf.  Job  xxxi.  26fl.  and  pcrliaps  alsi,  Vs.  xvi. 
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of  both  kingdoms,  and  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  placed 
side  by  side,  x    lo,  ir,  precisely  in  the  manner  of 
Hosea  (ix.  3,  xi.  5).     But  these  "facts,  significant  as 
they  may  seem,  are  by  no  means  decisive  in  favour 
of  a  pre-exilic  date.     Assyria  was  the  first  great 
world  power  with  which  Israel  came  into  hostile 
contact,  and  tlie  name  was  not  unnaturally  trans- 
ferred by  later  ages  to  the  hostile  })owers  of  their 
own   day— to   Babylon   in   Lam.  v.  6,  to  Persia  in 
Ezra  vi.  22,  and  possibly  to  Syria  in  Isaiah  xxvii.  13. 
Consequently,  in  a  context  which  assigns  the  passage, 
at  the  earliest,  to  the  Greek  period,  Assyria  and 
Egypt  would  very  naturally  designate  the  Seleucid 
and    Ptolemaic     kingdoms    respectively,    and    tlie 
prophecy  might  be  safely  relegated  to    the    third 
century,  b.c'     The  allusion  to  Ephraim  is  not  in- 
compatible with  this  date,  for  the  prophecy  pre- 
supposes a  general  dispersion,  x.  9,  which  must  be 
later  than  the  fall  of  Judah  in  586,  considering  that 
residence  in  Egypt,  x.  10,  is  implied  (cf.  Jer.  xlii.- 
xliv.).     Nothing  more  need  be  implied  by  the  allu- 
sion to  Ephraim  than  that  there  will  be  a  general 
restoration  of  all  the  tribes  that  were  once  driven 
into  exile  and  are  now  scattered   throughout  the 
world. 


If 


hs.  ix.-xiv.  belong  to  the  third  C(>ntury   li.c, 

'  Marti  put-.  It  ,i.s  l,it>'  as  160.  One  of  the  most  imjKntant 
due,  woul.l  \,c  (iirnislKil  liy  xi.  8—"  I  <„(  ofi  tlie  three  sheplicnis 
iTi  one  niontli  "—if  tlio  reference  were  not  .so  crvptie.  .Advocates 
of  a  pre-cxilic  date  find  in  the  words  an  alhisioii  to  thne  succes- 
sors of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel -Zcthanali,  Shalluni  and  some 
unknown  pretender  (alwiit  740)  ;  others,  to  the  rapid  succession 
<if  IukIi  piiists  l,(f(,rr  the  Ma(c:il)ean  wars  (.ibout  170).  One 
nionth  piubably  siynilies  generally  u  bnel  tune. 
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(hey  give  us  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  aspira- 
tions and  defects  of  later  Judaism.  They  reveal 
an  unbounded  faith  in  tlie  importance  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  certainty  of  its  triumph  over  the  assaults 
of  heathenism  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  inspired 
by  a  fine  universalism,  xiv.  i6ff.  But  this  univcr- 
salism  has  a  distinctly  Lcvitical  and  legalistic 
colouring,  xiv.  21.  Membersliip  in  the  kingdom  of 
(lod  involves  abstinence  from  food  proscribed  by 
till  Levitical  law,  ix.  7  ;  and  even  for  the  heatlu  n 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  takes  the  form  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  booths,  xiv.  16.  There  is  in 
tlic  prophecy  a  noble  appreciation  of  the  world-wide 
destiny  of  the  true  religion,  but  hardly  of  its  essen- 
tially spiritual  nature. 


Malachi 


Ir  is  not  iiiapproprialr  that  Malaclii,'  tlioui^li  not 
tlir  latest  of  the  prophets,  should  close  the  pioplii'tic 
eoUec.tion.  Tl..'  concluding  words  of  this  book, 
wliich  predict  the  coming  of  the  great  prophet 
IClijah,  iv.  5f.,  and  the  apocalyptic  tone  of  Malachi, 
show  that  prophecy  feels  itself  unable  to  cope 
ad<>quately  with  the  moral  situation  and  is  con- 
scious of  its  own  decline.  Here,  as  in  Haggai. 
interest  gathers  round  ritual  rather  than  moral  ob- 
ligation, though  the  latter  is  not  negbx'ted,  iii.  5, 
and  the  religion  for  which  IMalaclii  pleads  is  far  from 
being  exh.msted  by  ritual.  He  takes  a  lofty  view, 
approaching  to  Jesus'  own.  of  the  obligations  of  tlie 
marriage  relation,  ii.  16  ;  and  perfunctory  ritual  he 
abhors,  chiefly  because  it  expresses  a  deep-S(^ated  in- 
diff(T(-nce  to  Ciod  and  His  cla.ims,  iii.  8.  The  clergy 
or  the  laity  who  olftT  dod  tln'ir  lame  or  blemished 
beasts  are  guilty  of  an  offence  that  goes  deeper  than 
ritual.  Their  whole  ideal  of  nligion  and  service  is 
insulting;  they  havi'  forgotten  tliat  jrhov.di  is  "a 
great   Knig."'  i.  14. 

The  pro])hecy  of  Malachi  is  elost^ly  knit  together. 


'  (  ll.  1.  I  IS  I  itc,  llKiili'llcd,  like  /I'tli.  Ml.  1  du  Zt'cli.  IX.  I.  I  li'' 
vorti  Mal.nclii  lias  no  doiitit  lieen  suK>;('.-.teii  by  MaUuhi  in  iii.  1 
(  -=  my  nuMsengcr).      Tlic  prophecy  is  really  anonymous. 
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Addifssing  a  people  who  doubt  the  love  of  their  God, 
lie  begins  by  pointing— strangely  enough  from  the 
Christian  standpoint,  but  intelligibly  enough  from 
that  of  early  post-exilic  Judaism— to  the  desolation 
,)t  Edom,  Judairs  enemy  (cf.  Obadiah)  in  proof  of 
that  love,  i.  2-5,  and  asks  how  Judah  has  responded 
to  it.     Tlic  priests  present  inferior  offerings,  thus 
forming,   in   their  insulting  indiffen  iice,  a  strange 
iiuitrast  to  tlie   untutored   heathen  hearts  all   the 
world  over,  which  offer  God  pure  service  ;  they  have 
put   to  shame  the  ancient  ideal^^,   i.  6  ii.  g.     The 
propk',  too,  are  as  guilty  as  the  priests;  tor  they 
had  divorced   their  faithful  Jewish  wives  who  had 
borne  them  children,  and   married   foreign   women 
who  were  a  menace  to  the  purity  of  the  national 
ivligion,   ii.    10-16.     Those   who   are   beginning   to 
doubt  tlic  moral  <jrder  because  Jeliovah  does  not 
manifestly    interpose    as    the    God    of    justice,    are 
assured  by  the  prophet  that  the  Lord,  preceded  by  a 
messenger,  is  on  His  way  ;  and  He  will  punish,  hist 
[\\r    unfaithful    priests,    and    then    the    unfaithful 
proplr,  ii.   17-iii.  5.     His  apparent  indifference  to 
thr  jieople  is  due  to  their  real  indifference  to  Him  ; 
U  tliey  bring  in  the  tithes,  the  blessing  will  come, 
111.  0-12.     As  befori',  ii.   ijff.,  the  despondent  are 
assured  that  Jehovah  has  not    orgotten  them  ;  He 
is  writing  their  names  in  a  book,  and  when  He  comes 
ill  judginent.  the  faithful  will  be  spared,  and  then 
the  (htt.rrnce  between  the  destinies  of  the  good  and 
the  bad  will  be  plain  for  all  to  see.     The  wicked 
shall  !).•  tramph'd  under  foot,  and  upon  the  dark 
world  in  which  the  upright  mourn  shall  arise  the 
sun,  from  whose  gentle  rays  will  stream  heeding  lor 
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bruised  minds  and  .  v.'arts,  iii.  ij-iv.  4.  Before  that 
day  Elijah  will  come  to  heal  the  dissensions  of  the 
home,  iv.  5,  6.  (cf.  ii.  14). 

The  atmosphere  of  the  book  of  Malachi  is  very 
much  like  that  of  Ezra-Nehemiah.  The  same  pro- 
blems emerge  in  bolii — foreign  marriages,  neglect  of 
payment  of  tithes,  etc.  But  the  allusion  to  the 
presents  given  the  governor,  i.  8,  shows  that  the 
book  was  not  written  during  the  governorship  of 
Nehemiah,  wlio  claims  to  have  accepted  no  presents 
(Nell.  V.  14-1S).  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of 
affairs  presented  by  the  book  is  inconceivable  after 
the  measures  adopted  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ; 
therefore,  Malachi  must  precede  them.  Probably 
however,  not  by  much  ;  it  was  Malachi  and  others 
like-minded  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  reform- 
ation, and  his  date  may  be  roughly  fixed  at  460- 
450  B.C.  Consistently  with  this,  the  priests  are 
designated  Levites,  ii.  4,  iii.  3,  as  in  Deuteronomy; 
the  book  nuist  therefore  precede  the  priestly  code 
which  sharply  distinguishes  priests  and  Levites. 

There  is  an  unusual  proportion  of  dialogue  in 
Malachi.  Good  men  are  perplexed  by  the  anoma- 
lies of  the  moral  order,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to 
debate  them.  Malachi's  solution  is  largely,  though 
not  exclusively,  iii.  8-12,  apocalyptic  ;  and  thougii 
in  this,  as  in  his  emphasis  on  the  cult,  iii.  4,  and  his 
attitude  to  Edom,  i.  2ff.,  he  stands  upon  the  level 
of  ordinary  Judaism,  in  other  respects  he  rises  far 
above  it.  Coming  from  one  to  whom  correct  ritual 
meant  so  much,  his  utt(Tance  touclnug  heathen 
worsliip  is  not  only  refresliingiy,  but  astonishingly 
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bold.  In  all  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  no  more 
generous  outlook  upon  the  foreign  world  than  that 
of  i.  II.  Thougli  the  priests  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  insult  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  are 
wearied  with  His  service,  yet  "  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set My  name  is  great  among  the  (heathen)  nations, 
and  in  ev^ry  place  pure  offerings  are  offered  to  My 
name  ;  for  great  is  My  name  among  the  heathen, 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts." 


Psal 


ms 


Tun  piety  of  tin'  Old  Testament  Churrh  is  reflected 
with  more  clearness  and  variety  in  the  Psalter  than 
in  anv  otlier  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  con- 
stitutes the  response  of  the  Church  lo  the  divine 
demands  of  prophecy,  and.  in  a  less  degree,  of  law ; 
or,  ratner,  it  expresses  those  emotions  and  aspir- 
ations of  the  universal  heart  which  lie  deeper  than 
any  formal  demand.  It  is  the  speech  of  the  soul 
face  to  face  with  dod.  Its  words  are  as  simple  and 
unaffected  as  human  words  can  be,  for  it  is  the 
genius  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  lay  little  stress  upon 
artifices  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  By  us  simple  de- 
vice of  parallelism,  it  suggests  a  rliytlim  profounder 
than  the  sound  of  any  words — the  response  of  thouglit 
to  thought,  the  calling  of  deep  to  deep,  the  solemn 
iiarmoniis  that  run  throughout  the  universe. 
Wlietiur  the  second  thought  df  a  verse  is  co-ordinate 
with  till'  first,  as — 

Let  Uo  break  their  Ininds  ;isnn  ier, 

Ami  cast   .uv.iy  their  corils  from  iis,   ii  ;?. 

or  contrasted  with  it,  as — 

Jehovali  knows  the  way  of  the  righteous, 
IJut  the  way  of  tliu  uiiLjotlly  .shall  iierisli,  i.  6, 


till'  ri^sn.lfiniT  oarallelism  is  ( 

33b 


;<;i  ■ntinll\7  Qimnlc      .Tnri 
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til'  Hebrew  poet  can  express  his  profoundcst 
thdughts  ami  feelings  with  lucidity  and  freedom. 
h  is  the  deptli  and  sincerity  <>f  its  emotion,  coupled 
with  tliis  unrivalled  simplicity  of  expression  that 
has  given  the  Psalter  its  abiding-place  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  humanity. 

With  the  partial  exception  of  Psalm  xlv.,  which 
is  a  ni.irriage  song,  the  songs  of  the  Psalter  are  ex- 
rlusivcly  religious.  Indeed  most  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  religious ;  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  e.g.  (Jud.  v.),  or  the  Psalm  of  Hezekiah 
(Isa.  xxxviii.).  But,  from  scattered  hints  it  is 
abundantly  plain  thai,  espec^  'ly  before  the  exile, 
Htbrew  poetry  must  have  ranged  over  a  wide  variety 
of  themes.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  Hebrews  ne\er 
li;u1  an  epic ;  and  though  a  certain  epic  power  is 
occasionally  suggested  by  the  extant  literature,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Hebrew  genius,  which 
UM£  essentially  lyrical,  would  have  been  capable 
of  the  long  sustained  effoit  demanded  by  a  grea*- 
tpic.  But  the  lyrical  genius  of  the  Hebrew  found 
abundant  opportunity  in  life's  common  joys,  sorrows 
and  activities.  Victories  in  battle  were  celebrated 
in  l)nllads,  which  made  the  blood  leap,  love  .songs 
were  sung  at  weddings,  and  dirges  were  chanted  over 
the  dead.  The  labour  of  drawing  water,  of  r-aping 
the  fields  or  gathering  the  vintage,  was  relieved  by 
sr..^.tches  of  song.  There  was  all  this  and  more, 
but  it  has  nearly  all  perished,  leaving  little  more 
tiuui  an  echo,  because  the  men  who  compiled  and 
edited  the  Old  Tesi  iment  were  dominated  by  au 
exclusively  religious  inter^^st. 

P<ui  if  the  interest  of  the  Psalter  be  exclusively 
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religious,  \vc  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  its 
variety-  From  the  deepest  despair  to  the  liigliost 
exaltation,  every  mood  oi  the  soul  is  uttered  there, 
Many  a  elassifiration  i^f  t!ie  Psalter  has  been  at- 
tenijited,  e.g.  into  (u)  psalms  of  gladness  such  a.s 
thanksgiving  (xlvi.).  adoration  (viii.)  ;  (b)  psalm.s  of 
sadness,  such  as  lamentation  (Ixxiv.),  confession 
(li.),  supplication  (eii.)  ;  (c)  psalms  of  refl(>ction,  surh 
as  the  occasional  didactic  j^oetry  (cxix.),  or  dis- 
cussions of  the  moral  ord-  r  (Ixxiii.).  But  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  classihcation  can  ever  hope 
to  he  completely  satisfactory,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  tliat  the  psalms,  being  for  the  most  part  lyrics, 
are  often  marked  by  subtle  and  rapid  clianges  ef 
feeling,  passing  sometimes,  as  in  Psalm  xxii.,  from 
the  most  touching  laments  to  the  most  daring  e.\- 
pression^.  of  hope  and  gladness.  The  following 
classification,  though  exposed,  all  such  classi- 
fications must  be,  to  tiu-  ciiarge  of  cross-division, 
will  afford  a  working  basis  for  the  stud}  of  the 
Psalter  :— 

( 1 )  Psalms  of  Adoration,  including  {a)  adoration  of 
God  for  His  revelation  in  nature,  viii.,  xix.  1-6, 
xxix.,  civ.  ;  (b)  adoration  of  Him  for  His  lovt  to  His 
people,  xxxiii.,  ciii.,  cxi.,  cxiii  ,  cxv.,  cxvii.,  cxlvii. ; 
(c)  praise  of  His  glorious  kingdom,  cxlv.,  cxlvi., 
ending  with  the  call  to  'inivtisal  praise,  c  'viii.,  d. 

(2)  Psalms  oi  Ketlection  (a)  upon  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  ix.,  \.,  xi.,  xiv.  xxxvi.,  xxxvn.,  xxxix., 
xlix.,  lii.,  Ixii.,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxv.  Ixxxii.,  xc,  xcii., 
xciv.  ;  (b)  upon  Divine  Providence,  xvi.,  xxiii., 
xxxiv.,  xci.,  cxii.,  cxxi.,  cxxv.,  cxxvii.,  rxxviii., 
cxxxiii.,  cxxxix.,  cxliv.  12-1^^  ;  (c)  on  the  value  of 
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Sriiptiire,  i.,  xix.  7-14,  cxix.  ;  (d)i)n  the  nature  ui 
the  ideal  man,  xv.,  xxiv.  1-6,  1. 

(])  Psalms  of  Thanksgiving,  most  of  them  for 
hislnrical  deliverances,  e.g.  from  the  exile,  or  from 
till'  Syrians  in  the  scrond  rentury  n.c,  xxx.,  xl., 
\lvi.,  >.lviii.,  Ixv.,  Ixvi.,  Ixvii.,  Ixviii.,  Ixxvi.,  cxvi., 
■wiii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxvi.,  cxxix.,  cxxxviii.,  cxliv.  i-ii, 
c\\\\. 

(4)  Psalms  in  Celebration  of  Worship,  v.,  xxiv., 
7-10.  xxvi.,  xxvii..  xl'i.  xliii.,  Ixxxiv.,  exxii.,  rxxxiv. 

(5)  Historical  Psalms  (a)  emphasizing  the  un- 
faithfulness of  the  people,  Ixxviii..  Ixxxi.,  cvi.  ; 
(M  (inphasizing  the  love  or  power  of  dod.  cv.,  cxiv., 
rxNW.,  cxxxvi. 

(<i)  Imprecatory  Psalms,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixix.,  Ixxxiii., 
1 1\..  rxxxvii. 

^7)  Penite  ial  Psalms,  vi,  xxxii..  x\x\iii..  li.,  cii., 
(XXX.,  cxliii. 

(S)  Psalms  i)f  Petit'ou  (<0  piayers  for  d<  li\(  raiice, 
prr  tr\.  tinu  or  restoration,  lii.,  iv.,  vii..  xii.,  xiii., 
wii.,  XXV..  XNxi..  XXXV..  xli.,  xliv..  li\-  .  h.,  Ix., 
Ixiv.,  ixxi.,  Ixxiv.,  lxx\ii.,  Ixxix.,  Ixxx.,  Ixxxv., 
Ixxxvi.,  Ixxxviii..  cxx.,  cxxiii..  cxxxi.,  cxl.,  v\\\.. 
cxlii ;  (li)  an-Avered  prayers,  xxii..  xx\'ui.,  hi..  l\ii. 

('))  Roy.il  Psalms  ((/)  king's  c(»ri)nation,  x  ^I.  ;  (/-) 
marriage,  xlv.  ;  (< )  jirayers  lor  hi'^  welt.ir*;  and  .suc- 
cess, xx.,  Ixi  .  Ixiii.  ;  (</)  liis  cliaiacter.  Ixxii.,ri.  ;  (c) 
doniiiiinn,  ii.,  xviii..  ex.  ;  (/)  yearning  fur  tin  Mes- 
si.mic  ".'ing,  Ixxxix.,  cxxxii. 

(10)  Psalms  concerning  lln-  uni\'  rsal  reign  uf 
Ji'liovali.  .  .\h -^^la^le  p^.diiis  m  llie  largest  s(>nsp 
"I  '111'  \M  \l\ii.,  Ixxxvn.,  xini..  xcv.,  xcvi..  m  \ii  , 
X' vui..  xcix.,  c. 

16 
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Till'  Psalter  has  plainly  had  a  long  history.  In 
its  present  form  it  obviously  rests  upon  groups, 
wiiieh  in  turn  rest  upon  individual  psalms,  that 
are  no  doubt  often  far  older  than  the  groups  in  which 
tney  stand.  Like  the  Pentateuch,  and  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  it.  tlie  Psalter  is  divided  into  five  books, 
wliose  close  is  indicated,  in  each  case,  by  a  doxology 
(xli.,  Iwii.,  Ixx.xix..  cvi.),  except  in  tlie  case  of  the  last 
psalm,  which  is  itsi'lf  a  doxologv  (cl.).  This  division 
appears  to  have  hcvn  artiiicially  effected.  Psalm 
cvii.,  whicli  starts  the  last  book,  goes  naturally  with 
cv.  and  cvi.,  which  close  the  fourth  book  ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  number  of  psalms  in  the 
fourth  book  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the 
third,  raises  ..  strong  suspicion  that  the  break  was 
deliberately  mati  at  Psalm  cvi.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, too,  tliat  the  doxt)lor,'y  at  the  close  of  Psalm 
cvi.  (cf.  1  Chron.  xvi.  36),  which  differs  somewhat 
fri)m  the  otlu  i  doxologies,  was  originally  iiitended 
as  a  doxology  to  that  psalm  only,  and  not  to  indi- 
cate tlir  (lose  of  the  'mok.  In  any  case,  the  con- 
t'lit-.  of  l)()(;ks  4  Mid  5.  whieli  are  very  largely 
liUugii'  d.  air  SI'.  >iniil,ir  Ihat  tliev  may  bi'  practically 
considcictl  as  one  buok. 

Books  2  and  j  niav  aNo  be  similarly  regarded; 
for  whireas  in  books  i,  4  ,ind  5  the  n.mie  of  the 
di\iiir  I'xiug  is  predomin mtly  Jehovah,  in  books 
2  and  ;  it  !s  pntloinin  intiv  I'doliim  (dod),  and 
thrre  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  these  two  books,  .it 
1.  asi  ,is  in  ,is  p-^.  Ixxxiii..  have  bem  submitted  to 
111  i'.iohistie  itdictioii.  Psalm  xiv,  c  i;.,  re.ipix-ars 
111  til.  jiid  ii'iiii^  IS  P>ahii  liii.  in  a  lorin 
in  ulh   il'.v    id'iilhai.  cxcint    tor  the   n.ime  of  ( .od, 
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which  is  Jehovah  in  the  one  (xiv.)  and  Elohim  in 
the  other  (hii.)  ;  the  change  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
drliberate  This  is  also  made  plain  by  the  presence 
of  such  impossible  phrases  as  "  God,  thy  God," 
\lv  7,  1.  7,  instead  of  the  natural  and  familiar 
■  hliovah,  thy  God."'  Whatever  the  motive  for 
the  choice  of  this  divine  name  (Elohim)  may  be,  it 
is  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  books  2  and  3 
that  tluy  may  not  unfairly  be  held  to  constitute 
a  [,'roup  by  themselves.  In  this  way  th^  Psalter 
t.ilU  into  three  great  groups— book  1  (i.  >di.),  which 
1-  Ji  hm-istic,  books  2  and  3  (xlii.-lxxxix.),  wliich 
.IP  i;ioliistic,  and  books  4  and  5  (xc.-cl.),  which 
iiv  Jchovistic 

Tiiese  greater  groups  rest,  however,  upon  other 
smaller  ones,  some  formally  acknowledged,  e.g.  the 
so-called  Psalms  of  Ascent  or  Pilgrim  psalms 
(r\x.  cxxxiv.),  the  Psalms  of  Dovid,  Psalms  of  the 
K'.iahitcs  (xlii.-xlix.,  etc.).  Psalms  of  As.iph 
(ixxiii.-lxwiii.,  etc.).  and  others  not  so  obvif)us  in  a 
translation,  e.g.  the  Hallelujaii  Psalms,  cxi.-cxiii.. 
ixlvi.-cl.  These  groups  mtist  often  have  enjoyed  an 
indepnuUnt  reputation  as  groups,  and  even  bivn 
investtd  with  a  crtain  canonical  .authority,  for 
ocrasionnlly  the  same  psalm  api->ears  in  two  different 
p:rimps  {xiv.=r:liii.,  \1.  13  17  =  lxx.,  cviii.  r^lvi'.  7-11 
+lx.  6-12).  Such  repetition  proves  that  the  linal 
'clitdix  (lid  not  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to 
make  ,inv  change  witliin  tiie  groups.  The  piin- 
<ii)le  (it  the  arrangement  -»t  mdividual  ps.ilms 
within  the  group  was  probably  not  a  scientific  one: 
I'.g.  xxxiv.  and   xx\v.  seem   to  be   pl.iced  together 

flit'    III!    iilli,  .     iii-xoii    til. Ill    th.it     hiith    Iflcr    to    "thr 
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anf^(^l  of  Jehovah,"  xxxiv.  7,  xxxv.  5.  Sometimes 
a  psahn  has  been  \vn)ngly  divided  into  two  (of.  \lii., 
xhii.,  ori!::;in.''1ly  one  psahn)  and  occasionally  two 
psalms  have  bcM-n  united,  usually  tor  reasons  that 
are  transparent  (so  perhaps  xix.,  the  revelation  in 
the  heavens  and  the  revelation  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  xxiv.,  the  entrance  of  Jehovah  into  His  temple, 
and  the  essential  conditions  for  the  entrance  of  man). 

The  original  order  of  the  groups  themselves  ap- 
pears to  hav(^  hvvn  dislo  fd.  Whoever  added  the 
subscripticMi  to  Psalm  Ix.  li.  can  hardly  have  been 
aware  of  the  eighteen  psalms  which,  in  the  sub- 
sequent book.s  of  the  Psalter,  are  ascribed  to  David  ; 
nor  is  it  natural  to  supjiose  that  the  Asaphic  (1.) 
and  Korahitic  psalms  (xlii.-xlix.)  stood  in  the  second 
book  when  tiiat  sribscription  was  written.  It  i.s 
not  imjirobable  that  Psalms  xlii.-l.  originally  be- 
longed to  the  third  book,  along  with  the  Asapliir 
group,  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.,  and  tiiat  Ixxii.  20,  "  Tlu' 
prayers  of  D.ivid  the  son  of  ]v<.\r  arc  ended."  w.h 
iut(Midt(l  as  tht  ub-criiition  ni  all  tlif  Davidie 
psalms  til, it  had  thm  bi en  (-(»lleet<'il  (Book  I,  e\.  .'pt 
l^ss.  i.,  ii..  \..  xwni..  and  l)ook  2,  Pss.  li.  l\x.).'  The 
tirst  two  bi)i>k^  originally  n  pr'scnt'd  i  Havidic 
hymn-book  ;  they  jirobablv  i'  ])res('n'  as  a  whole, 
the  oldest   p.irt  of  tln'   Psalti  r. 

The  probb  in  uf  thr  .Mitlior-liip  "I  tlu'  Psalius  v- 
dill'  of  till'  thoini(-,t  ui  thi  < 'M  rc-t.nnent.  One 
iiimdiid   p'-.ihus  are  ascriln  d    to  d«inutc  .mtlmrs  : 

'  Fs;iliiis  I.  and  li.  were  plated  at  thi-  lu^iiiiung  .is  \nvU- 
tmy  to  tilt-'  wlu)l<'  r.saltcr.  Tlify  dcil  witli  th(  two  e.inliii.il 
points  i)(  Juilaisin  — the  law  n\u\  tlu;  Messianic  liopf.  I'snlins 
ix.  .uul  X.  originally  const  it  iili'd  unf  .•ili)lial)(  tic  ps.iini,  and 
xxxiu.  IS  ascribed  to  Puvid  in  tiir  Sepiui^ini 
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,.,ir  i^  asf  rib.'d  to  Moses  (xc),  seventy-tlueo  to  I  )avid, 
two  to  SoloUKm  (Ixxvii.,  cxxvii.)  ;  and  yvi  there  are 
imt  ,1  few  seholars  who  maintahi  that,  so  far  from  any 
p^ahn  being  Mosaic,  or  even  Davidic,  tliere  is  not  a 
Millie  pre-exiliv-  psahn  in  the  PsaUer,  and  the  less 
ladiccd  critics  do  not  allow  more  tlum  thnty  or 
forty.  The  question  must  be  settled  entirely  upon 
inti-rnal  evidence,  as  the  superscriptions,  definite  us 
Ihev  often  are,  are  never  demonstrably  reliable, 
wlule  some  of  them  are  plainly  imjiossible.  To 
b-iu  with,  doubt  attaihes  to  the  m(>aniuj^  of  the 
Hebrew  preposition  in  the  phrase,  "  Psalm  of  David." 
It  is  the  same  preposition  as  that  rendi  red  by  for 
in  th'  phrase,"  For  the  chief  musician,"  and  as  in  this 
p'hiaM'  authorship  is  out  of  the  cpiestion,  it  m.iy  be 
M  rinudy  dnubled  whether  it  is  implied  in  the  phrase 

-ndrred  "  Psalm  of  David."  This  doubt  is  cor- 
i.ihnrated  by  the  phrase.  "Psalms  of  the  sons  of 
KmiiIi."  Plainly  all  the  Korahites  did  not  10- 
iipi  late  in  the  compositi<»n  of  the  p>ilms  so  super- 
H  iihcd  ;  and  the  most  natural  inference  is  that  the 
plirase  does  not  here  d(>signate  authorship,  but  that 
the  psalm  is  one  of  a  collection  in  some  sense  belong- 

IV,  to  or  destined  for  the  Kor.ihitic  guild  of  temple- 
Miip  is.'  In  th  it  ca'>i'  the  phrase  would  have  a 
liturgical  sense,  and  tlu  paralhl  phrase  "of  (or  lor) 
David,"  might  ha\("  to  be  imilnlv  explained.  It 
must  be  confessed,  howe\('r,  that  whatever  the  actual 
nrigin  of  the  supeiscriptiin,  "  of  (or  for)  D  i\  ifl,"  it 
(•(rtainly  came  to  be  regard*-d  as  implying  autlior- 


'  It  is  not  ahsolutpiv  imj>ossil)k'  that  the  plir.isi-  inifilit  point 
.icoUcclion  coiiiposed  tiy  tlus  guild,  cf.  "  Moravian  hrctlir.-n." 
L'Uu«!ti'J!i  i^  nion-  liki'ly. 
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ship — the  many  historical  notices  in  the  super- 
scriptions of  Psalms  li.-lx.  are  proof  enough  of  tiiat ; 
and  no  other  explanation  is  possible  of  tlie  super- 
scription "  of  Moses  "  in  Psalm,  xc  (cf.  Is.  \xx\iii.  9, 
the  writing  of  Hezckiah). 

In  later  times,  then,  authorshij)  \v<is  plainly  in- 
tended by  the  superscriptions.  But  it  is  quitr 
certam  that  the  superscriptions  themselves  are  no 
original  and  integral  parts  of  the  psalms.  In  the 
Septuagint  they  occasionally  differ  from  the 
Hebrew,  assigning  psalms  that  are  anonymous  in 
the  Hebrew  (xcv.,  cxxxvii.)  to  David,  or  to  other 
authors  (e.g.,  cxlvi.-cxlviii.  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
The  ease  with  which  psalms  were,  without  warrant, 
ascribed  to  l)a\id  may  be  .seen  from  the  (ireek 
superscription  to  Psalm  .xcvi.  "  When  the  house 
[i.e.  the  temple]  was  being  built  alter  the  captivity; 
a  song  of  David  "  :  in  other  words,  an  admittedly 
post-exilic  psalm  is  ascribed  to  D.ivid.  The  super- 
scriptions were  added  j^robably  long  after  the  psalms, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  sujipose  that  the  Hebrews 
were  exempt  from  the  uncritical  methods  .md  ideas 
which  charact<Mi/ed  the  dreek  translators.  That 
they  shared  them  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  his- 
torical superscrij)tions.  One  at  h  ast  (Ps.  xxxiv.)  in 
substituting  the  name  of  Abimelech  ((ien.  xx.)  for 
.\chish  (i  Sam.  xxi.)  shows  either  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness, and  casts  a  very  lurid  light  on  the  reliability 
of  the  superscriptions.  The  contcMits  of  other 
ps.ilms  are  ni  uiifestly  irreconcila.ble  with  the  assumed 
authorship:  Asaph,  e.g.,  whom  the  Chronicler 
regards  as  a  contemporary  of  David  (i  Chron.  xvi. 
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f,f  the  temple,  which  was  not  at  that  time  in  existence. 
The  principles  on   which  the  superscriptions  were 
.iddcd   were   altogether   superhcial   and    uncritical. 
Tsahn  c.xxvii.  is  ascribed  to  Solomon,  chiefly  because 
Its  opening  verse  speaks  of  the  building  of  the  house, 
wliicli  was  understood  to  be  the  temple.     So  Psalm 
Ixiii.  is  described  as  "  a  psalm  of  D.ivid  when  he  was 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,"  simply  on  the  stiength 
of  the  words,  "  My  soul  thirst.th  for  thee  in  a  dry 
,iiid  weary  land  where  no  water  is  "—words  which 
are  taken  literally,  though  they  were  undoubtedly 
intended  metaphoricdly.     A  parallel  case  i>  that  of 
till'  psalm  inserted  in  Jonah  ii.,  obviously  a  church 
pj.ilm  whose  figuratue  language  has  been  too  liter- 
ally pressed. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  super- 
scriptions are  later  than  the  psalms  themselves,  and 
often,  if  not  always,  unrelial)le  ;    we  are  therefore 
wholly  dependent  upon  internal  evidence,  and  the 
criteria    for    Davidic    authorship    must    be    sought 
outside   the   Psalter.      The   only   absolutely   undis- 
puted poems  of  David's  are  the  elegy  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  in  2  Samuel  i.  and  the  lament  oxer  Abn^'r 
(z  Sam.  lii.  ^s^  34)-     There  is  no  means  ^     pn)\ing 
that  2  Samuel  xxii.  (  =  I's.  xviii.)  and  2  Samuel  xxiii. 
1-7    are    David's,    as    they    are    interpolated    in    a 
MCtion  of  Samuel  whii  h  is  its.lf  an   uuerix.lation 
(xxi.-xxiv.),  interrupting  as  it  iloi's  (he  continuity 
of  2  Samuel  xx.  and  i  Kings  i.     The  data  ollered  by 
the  elegy  are   much   too  slender  to  enable  us  to  de- 
iidr  whether  any  particular  psalm  is  l)a\id's  or  not. 
Soiiir  have  \  entuncl  to  ascribe  a  dozen  j)sahu>  or  so 
lo  him  on  the  strength  oi  tlieir  pecuhar  \  igour  and 
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fni^Muality,  but  obviously  ;ill  such  decisions  must  be 
altogether  subjective.  What  is  certain  is  that 
David  was  an  accomplished  musician  (i  Sam.  xvi. 
18)  and  a  great  poet  (2  Sam.  i.),  a  man  of  the  most 
varied  experience,  rich  emotional  nature  and  pro- 
tuund  religious  feeling,  a  devoted  worshipper  of 
Jtliovah,  and  eager  to  build  Him  a  temple  ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  such  a  man  may  have  written 
ri'ligious  songs,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  he  wrote  any  of  the  songs  in 
the  Psalter.  Psalm  xviii.  has  been  by  many  assigned 
to  him  with  considerable  confidence  because  of  the 
support  it  is  thought  to  receive  from  its  .ippearance 
in  a  Jiistorical  book  ;  but  besides  the  fact  that  this 
support,  as  wt;  have  seen,  is  slender,  the  psalm  can 
hartllv,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  have  come  from 
Da\id.  riie  superscription  assigns  it  to  a  lattr 
peril  id  in  his  life  when  he  had  been  delivered  from 
all  his  enemies  ;  but  at  that  time  he  could  not  have 
looked  b.ick  over  the  past,  stained  by  his  great  sin, 
w  ith  the  complacency  wliich  marks  the  (  onfession  in 
vv.  20-24.  Others  have  supposed  that  xxiv.  7-10, 
with  its  |)i('tiue  uf  the  entrance  of  Jehovah  through 
the  "  anci(,nt  gates,"  may  well  be  his.  It  may  be, 
u  the  gat''-  aie  tlujse  of  the  city  ;  but  if.  as  is  more 
jirobable,  they  are  the  temple  gates,  then  the 
psalm  must  be  long  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  In 
the  (juest  for  Davidi("  psalms  we  can  never  po>>ibly 
rise  above  conjecture.  Later  ages  regarded  David 
as  the  father  of  sacred  song,  just  as  they  regarded 
Moses  as  the  author  of  Hebrew  law. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  there 
are  pre-cxilic  nsahns  or  fia.f^nien.ts  in'  the  Ps-iitcr. 
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1 1  nil  I's.ilm  rxxxvii.  3,  4  we  iiuiy  safc^ly  infer  that 
dn  ddy.  by  the  time  of  the  exile,  there  were  songs 
ot  J'liovah  or  songs  of  Zion.  We  cannot  tell  what 
tli(  M  songs  were  like  ;  but  when  we  remember  that 
toi  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  exile  great 
jMopliets  liad  been  working — and  we  cannot  suppose 
dltogether  inc^ffectually,  for  they  had  disciples — it 
IS  dirticult  to  see  why,  granting  the  poetic  power 
which  the  Hebrew  had  from  the  earliest  times,  pious 
spirits  should  not  have  expressed  themselves  in 
s.irii'd  song,  or  why  some  of  these  songs  may  not 
1)1'  in  the  Psalter. 

We  ajipear  to  be  on  tolerably  suri'  ground  in  at 
!'.!>>(  some  of  the  "  royal  "  psalms.  Doubtless  it  is 
"ttdi  very  hard  to  say,  as  in  Psalms  ii.,  Ixxii., 
uinlher  the  king  is  a  historical  figure  or  the  Mes- 
>i.mic  King  of  popular  yearning  ;  and  possibly  (cf. 
Ixxii.)  a  psalm  which  originally  contemplated  a 
hbtorical  king  may  have  been  in  later  times  altered 
I'P  amplified  to  fit  the  features  of  the  ideal  king. 
OtlitT  psalms,  again  (e.g.,  Ixxxix.,  cxxxii.),  clearly 
ire  tlu'  jiroducts  of  a  time  when  the  monarchy  is  no 
more.  i^)ut  ther(>  remain  others,  expressing,  e.g.  a 
\\\Ai  for  the  king's  welfaie  (xx.,  xxi.),  which  cm  only 
hi  naturally  n^'erred  to  a  time  when  the  king  was 
"11  till'  throne.  It  is  not  absolutely  impo.ssible  to 
^'•frr  these  to  the  period  of  th.'  Hasmoneans,  who 
bore  the  title  from  the  end  of  the  second  century 
n.c.  ;  but  the  history  of  tlie  canon  renders  this 
■^'ipposition  extreinoly  improbable.  The  contents  of 
these  psalms  are  not  .ibove  pre-exilic  possibility, 
and  their  position  in  the  first  book  would,  generally 
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xlv.  also,  which  cdebnitt'S  t!ie  inarriagc  of  a  k  ng  to 
a  foivi,L:n  princess,  seems  ahnost  to  i  ompel  a  prc- 
cxiUc  date. 

Sonu'  scliolars,  struck  by  the  resemblance  between 
many  uf  the  sorrowful  psalms  and  the  poetry  of 
Jeremiah,  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  some  of  them 
to  him  (cf.  xl.  2).  Such  a  judgment  is  necessarily 
subjective,  but  there  cm  b(  little  doubt  that  Ji;.-- 
miah  powerfully  influenced  Ht  bn  \v  religious  letry. 
The  Cireek  superscriptions,  again,  which  assign  cer- 
tain psalms  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  though  doubt- 
less unreliable,  are  of  interest  in  -u^^gesting  thr 
liturgicil  importance  of  tjie  period  following  the 
rt'turn  from  the  exile.  This  period  stems  to  have  pro- 
duced se.eral  psalms.  Psalm  cxxvi.,  with  its  curi- 
ously complex  feeling,  apparenth'  ix-flect-  the  situ- 
ation of  that  period,  and  thogru  ipof  psalms  which 
proclaim  Jehovah  as  King,  ai.d  ring  with  the  notes 
of  a  "  new  song,"  were  probably  composed  to  ccl  • 
brate  the  joy  of  the  return  and  the  •csumption  01 
public  worship  in  the  temple  (xciii.,  xcv.-c,  cf. 
xcvi.  I).  The  history  of  the  next  three  centuries  is 
vcrv  obscure,  and  many  a  psalm  which  wc  cannot 
locate  may  belong  to  that  period  :  but  the  psalms 
which  celebrate  the  law  (i.,  xix.  7ft.,  cxix.)  no  doubt 
follow  the  reformation  of  E/ra  in  the  fifth  century. 

It  is  not  probable  tliat  then  are  many,  if  any, 
psalms  later  than  170-165  B.C.  in  the  Maccabean 
period  ;  some  deny  even  this  possibility,  basing 
their  denial  on  the  history  of  the  canon.  But  if  the 
book  of  Daniel,  which  belongs  to  this  same  period, 
was  admitted  to  tlie  canon,  there  is  no  reason  why 
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u|inii  soiie  of  the  ps.ilni  .     The  Mnrcilnan  jxuiod 

was  lltted,  almost  more  than  any  other  in  Israel's 

historv,  to  rouse  the  religious  passion  of  the  people 

t')  song  ;    and,  as  the  possibility  must  be  coneeded, 

the  (jucstion  becomes  one  of  exegesis.     Exegetically 

(on-^idered,  the  claims  of  at  least  Psalms  Aiiv.,  Ixxiv., 

IxNix.,  Ixxxiii.   are   indubitable.     They  speak  of  a 

desolation  of  the  temple  in  spite  of  a  punctilious 

fullilment    of    the    law,  ,1    religious    persecution,  a 

slaughter  of  the  saints,  a  blasphemy  of  the  holy 

name.     No    situation    fits    these    circumstances    so 

loiiijilctely    as    the    perse(-uti(in    of    the    Jews    by 

Ai  Morhus  Epiphanes  in  168  B.C.,  and  these  psalms 

'iUav  many  remarkable  altmities  with  passages  in 

\\\r  lirst  book  of  the  Maccabees.     As  long  ago  as  the 

liuh   century   a.d.    the  sharp-sighted   Theodore  of 

Mopsucstia    believed    that    there    were    seventeen 

M  !i  cabean  psalms  ;  Calvin  admitted  at  least  three. 

t  may  be  safely  concluded,  then,  that  the  Psalter 

l)rini;s  us  within  ab    :t  a  century  and  a  half  of  the 

Christian  er.i. 

Til.'  criteria  for  determining  the  date  of  a  psalm 
.!i  tVw  and  m 'agre.  The  Psalter  expresses  the 
liirt\-  of  more  than  1  df  a  millennium,  and  even  the 
Kiitiuy  cannot  alw.ws  !)e  fixed.  The  hmguag(^  is 
nftcn  general,  and  the  thoughts  uttered  would  be  as 
possible  and  appropriate  to  (me  cutury  as  another. 
N  irl\-  f(jrt\-  years  ago  Noldekc  maintained  that 
'lure  wtTe  psalms  of  which  we  could  not  say  with 
nv  defmiteness  to  what  period  they  belonged  be- 
tv,r.  n  900  and  160  B.r.  He  himself  referred  Psalm 
ii.  lo  Solomon,  which  liad  been  referred  by  Hit/ig  to 

\1.  ■.    ,>.rl.^,     T  ...,■■.  ...,,.■   /^/^r     -V   ij  (•   \         pT-i.n   \ili.M(j  tiii» 
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historical  implic -Lions  may  seem  fairly  certain, 
there  lu.iv  be  more  than  or;  legitimate  interpreta- 
tion. I's.ihn  \1\  i.,  ;-!4.,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
a  song  ot  triumph  sung  after  the  departure  of 
Sennacherib,  is  by  sv.mc  int*  rpreted  (>schatologically  ; 
Zion  is  the  ideal  Zion  of  tlie  latter  days,  and  the 
stream  that  makes  her  glad  is  the  stream  of  Para- 
dise. Some  psalms,  oi  course,  have  their  origin 
stamped  very  legibly  upon  them.  Psalm  cx.x.xvii. 
e.g.,  clearly  implies  that  the  exile  is  not  long  over. 
The  presence  of  Aramaisms  in  a  psalm  is  a  fairly 
sure  indication  of  a  relatively  late  date.  Within 
certain  limits,  also,  its  theological  ideas  may  be  a 
guide,  though  we  know  too  little  of  the  histor\'  of 
these  ideas  to  use  this  criterion  with  much  con- 
fidence. Still,  so  elaborate  an  emphasis  on  the 
omnipresence  of  God  as  we  fuid  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  is 
only  possible  to  a  later  age,  and  this  inference  is 
more  than  confirmed  by  its  highly  Aramaic  flavour. 
Both  these  considerations  render  its  ascription  to 
David  utteiiy  untenable. 

The  question  was  raised  long  ago  and  has  been 
much  discussed  in  recent  times,  whether  the  subject 
of  the  Psalter  is  the  individual  or  the  church  ;  and 
till  very  recently  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  ground 
that  the  experience  and  aspiration  of  the  Psalter  are 
not  persona]  and  individual,  but  that  in  it  is  heard 
th(^  collective  voice  of  the  chun  h.  Many  difficulties 
undoubtedly  disajipear  or  are  lessened  on  this  inter- 
pretation, e.g..  the  bitterness  of  the  imprecatory 
psidms,  or  th(^  far-reaching  consequences  attached 
in  other  psalms  (cf.  xxii.,  xl.)  to  the  dehverance  of 
liie  siiigci".      i  iii  liic  c-\Uv',  liic  i; 
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nation,  and  the  collective  use  of  tlie  singular  pro- 
iKiun  is  one  of  the  commonest  phenomena  in  Hebrew 
litnature.  The  Decalogue  is  addressed  to  Israel 
11,  tlif  2nd  iK-rs.  sing.,  in  Deuteronomy  the  2nd  pers. 
:ing.  alternates  with  the  pi.,  in  th.- priestly  blessing 
(NJim.  vi.  24ff.)  Israel  is  blessed  in  the  singular. 
In  W'M  ro-Isaiah,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  un- 
doubtedlv  to  be  interpreted  collectively,  and  in 
many  of  the  psalms  the  collective  interpretation  is 
p,it  "beyond  all  doubt  by  the  very  explicit  language 
ui  the  context  : 

Much  have  they  alllicted  me  from  niv  youth  up, 
Let  Israel  now  say,  cxxix.  i. 

All  this  is  true,  and  there  are  probably  more  col- 
kctive  psalms  in  the  Psalter  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  believe.  But  it  would  be  ridiculous 
U>  suppose  that  every  psalm  has  to  be  so  interpreted. 
Some  of  the  psalms  were  originally  written  without 
;uiv  view  to  the  tempL^  service,  and  they  must  have 
,\|.ivss.'d  tlK-  individual  emotion  of  the  singer.' 
I'nMdcs,  jcreiniah  liad  shown  or  at  least  sug^'.'sted 
tint  the  red  unit  was  the  individual  ;  the  trac  hing 
.A  I'/.kifl  and  the  book  of  Job  are  proof  that  the 
Irsscn  had  been  well  learned  ;  and,  although  the 
pusl-exilic  churcli  may  have  felt  its  solidarity  and 
ivalized  its  corpor.ate  consciousness  as  acutely  as 
the  pre-cxilic  nation,  the  individual,  as  a  religious 
unit,  . DuUl  never  again  be  forgotten.  He  had  come 
to  stay  ;  and  if,  in  many  psalms,  the  general  voice  of 

1  Th.it  !'^:,hns,  now  oUertive,  were  oriRinally  individual  and 
:  ubsequentlv  altered  and  adai'te,!  to  tlie  use  ot  the  community 
is  seen,  e.g.',  in  tlie  occasional  dir.turlunce  of  the  oriier  in  alplia- 

l-tii  il  ps.ihus  (i\  ,  \.). 
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the  chinch  is  heard,  it  is  equal]' 
others  utter  the  emotions  and 
vidual  singers. 


ain  tliat  many 
fences  of  indi- 


TJie  Psalter,  or  part  of  it.  was  used  in  the  temple 
ser\  ice  ' — witness  tlie  numerous  musical  and  litur- 
gical  superscriptions   (cf.   superscr.   of   Ps.   xcii.)— 
thou,:,'h  the  people  probably  did  no  more  than  sing 
or  i.tt(T  the  responses  (cvi.  48).     It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  i.nportance  of  the  Psalter  to  the 
Old  Testament  Church.     It  was  the  support  of  piety 
as  well  as  the  expression  of  it  :    and,  to  a  worship 
which  laid  so  much  stress  upon  punctilious  ritual 
.iiul  .iiiimal  sac-ritice,  the  Psalter,  with  its  austere 
spiritual  tone,  its  simple  passion  for  (lod.  and  its 
bracing  s^nsr  of  ftil  )w4iip  with  the  Kternal,  would 
come   .is   ;i    wholesouK^   corrective.     .Mmost   in   the 
si)irit  of  tlir  older  prophets  (Hos.  vi.  6)  animal  sacri- 
fice is  relegated  to  an  altogether  subordinate  plarc 
(xl.,  !.,  li.).  if  it  is  not  indeed  rebuked  :    th(^  sacrifire 
dear  to  (lod  is  a   broken  spirit.     Thus  the  Psalter 
was  a  mightv  contribution  m  one  direction,  as  the 
synagogue  in  anoHit  1,  to  the  devt-lopnu-nt  of  spiritual 
religion.     It    kept    alive    the   prophetic    element   in 
Israel's  religion,  ajul  did  much  to    counteract  llie 
mon>  blighting  influences  of  Judaism.     The  place  of 
the  law  is  occasionally  recognized  (i.,xix.  y{{.).  once 
\ery  em[)haticallv  (cxix.).  but  it  is  honoured  chietly 
for  its  moral  stimulus.     It  is  not,  as  in  l.itrr  tiui<-^, 
an  iiii  iibus  ;    it  is  still  an  insjiiration. 


'    ill--   .I'lditioii  111   thf  l.ist   viT,-,u  to    the    aliili.ibcli.     l■^.lltlH, 
XXV.  and  xxxiv..  a«ta;.- 1  these  psalms,  wlutlier  urirm.illv  iii.li- 

flrITl[l|l'    ':iT\i(C, 
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Tlieie  arc  tempors  in  the  Psrilter  which  are  any- 
tliiiifj  but  lovely— hatred  of  enemies,  protestation  of 
>elf-righteousness,  and  other  utterances  which  prevent 
It  frnni  being,  in  its  I'ntirety,  the  hymn-book  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Historically  these  things  are  ex- 
plirible  and  perhaps  inevitable,  but  the  glory  of  the 
Psaltii-  i'^  its  overwhelming  sense  of  the  reality  of 
(,<xl.  The  men  who  wrote  it  counted  God  their 
Fii,!)(l:  and  althf»ugh  they  never  forgot  that  He 
w-  the  inhnite  One,  whose  home  is  the  universe  and 
whn  fills  the  \ast  spaces  of  history  with  His  faith- 
tnliiiss  and  His  justice.  He  was  also  to  th^'m  the 
patient  and  loving  One,  who  preserves  both  man 
and  beast,  under  the  shadow  of  whose  wings  the 
(liildr.'n  of  men  m  v  rest  with  quietness  and  con- 
fidence, and  b(>fore  whom  they  could  pour  out  the 
deepest  thoughts  and  petitions  of  thei'-  hearts,  in 
the  assurance  that  He  was  the  hearer  of  pr.iyer,  and 
tlul  His  teufier  mercies  were  over  all  His  works. 
He  was  to  tliem  the  source  of  all  strength  and  con- 
^ol.ition  and  vision.     In  His  light  thev  saw  light  ; 

nd  in  their  noblest  moments— whatever  thev  might 
lose  or  suffer — with  Him  thev  were  content.  In 
Luther's  fine  par,i]ihrase  of  Psalm  Ixxiii.  25.  '"  If  1 
:  i\el.nt  'Hiee,  I  :isk  for  nothuig  in  iieaven  or  earth." 
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Many  sp('(  iincns  (^f  tlio  so-called  IVischnn  Literature 
are  prt'seTved  lor  us  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  ior  'ts 
contents  are  by  no  means  ronfuied  to  what  \v(  ■  'II 
})ro\('rbs.  The  first  nine  chapters  constitute  a  .1- 
tintious  discourse,  almost  in  the  manner  of  a  ser- 
mon ;  and  i>f  the  last  two  chapters,  ch.  xxx.  is  larj,'ely 
made  up  of  ciugmas,  and  xxxi.  is  in  part  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  i,'ood  house\vit(\ 

All,  however,  are  rifjhtly  subsumed  imder  the 
idtni  of  wisdom,  which  to  the  Hebrew  had  always 
moral  I'lations.  The  Hebi<'w  wise  man  seldom  ur 
ne\-er  ;-;a\r  himself  to  absliact  speculation  ;  he  dealt 
with  i-iiis  r,iis(>d  by  pr.iclir.il  life.  W'isr  nn'ii  .ui' 
s()ok(n  (p|  aluKjst  .is  .m  tir;^ani/ed  Kii'l<h  'I'l^'  '"" 
ordmatfd  with  prii-.ts  and  prophets  as  early  as  tin' 
tiiiii  ol  jiicmiili  (^\iii.  iS),  but  th,'  i;eneral  iniprcs- 
sioii  madi'  1)V  the  pre  exilic  rt'ferences  to  the  wise 
men  i-  tliat  'in  \-  exercised  certain  quasi-jxilitical 
fuui  tioii-..  .\ui\  hiidK  corresj-ond  to  the  wise  men  of 
1  Iter  tinu  s  who  discussed  issue-  of  the  moral  life  and 

devoted    thilllseKe'-      to     the      iustlUltioU      ol      XOUIlg 
lllell    (l'|(i\  .    1.     j.    S). 

M(.-,l  (i|  the  linpollmt  l\-"e^  n|  tll<illi;llt  of  tllO 
Wl-e  men  ale  leple^(n!ed  III  ihi'  iiook  o|  |'ro\'elllS. 
rilele  ,l|e  pio\  (  I  bs  |)|  op.  r.  a   lew   ol  t  he  piipill  il    k  111(1, 
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but  most  of  tliem  bonring  tlie  stamp  cf  deliberate 
art,  and  dealing  with  tiie  prudent  cond\ict  of  life 
(x.--x.\ix.)  ;   the.e  are  speculations  of  a  more  general 
kind  on  tlie  nature  of  that  wisdom  which  is  the  guide 
ut  life  (i.-ix.)  :    and  tlicre  is  scepticism  (cf.  Eccles.) 
ivprL'Scnted  by  the  words  of  Agur  (xxx.  1-4).     The 
book,  as  a  wliole,  might  be  described  as  a  guide  to 
the  happy  life,  or,  we  miglit  almost  say,  to  the  sue- 
ressful  lifi — for  a  certain  not  ignoble  utilitarianism 
clings  to  many  of  its  precepts.     The  world  is  recog- 
nized as  a  moral  and  orderly  world,  and  wisdom  is 
profitable  unto  all  things.     The  wisdom  which  the 
wi^c  man   manifests   in   contact   with   life   and  its 
HxiKencies  is  but  a  counterpart  of  the  divine  wisdom 
will,  h,  m  one  noble  passage,  is  the  fellow  of  God  and 
more  ancient  than  creation  (viii.). 

Tlure  is  not  a  little  literary  power  in  llu-  book. 
Viiy  be.iutiful  is  Wisdom's  ai)pt'al  to  the  sons  of 
men,  and  lier  invitation  to  the  bantpiet  (viii.,  ix.). 
Tlie  ir-olattd  proverbs  in  x.-xxix.  are  usually  more 
terse  and  powerful  than  they  apjpear  in  the  I'Jiglish 
transl.ition.     There  are  flashes  of  humour  too  : 

As  a  rinu  nf  >;olil  in  a  swint-'s  -^n  ^iit, 

So  IS  .1  lair  woni.an  without  dist Tflion.  xi.   23. 

WithlioM  not  corrfction  iroiu  thy  -oi). 

Thou^'h  tho\i  snutf  him  witli  tl:c  ro.!    he  will  nnl  ,lii',  xxih    i  ^ 

Til.  V  ilr.il  witii  life  upon  i«s  axir.ige  levels  ;  there  is 
nuthing  of  tiie  prophetie  enthusiasm,  but  tht>y  are 
rubii'-t  .ind  ivindly  withal. 

Not  without  reas(m  has  the  book  been  called  "a 
forest  of  jir(i\erb^,"'  for  at  any  r.ite  in  the  body  "f  it 
it  is  practicallv  uui)ossil)le  to  <letect  any  |)rineiple  of 
urdt-r.     Usualh-  tlie  saNing^  in   x.-XM\.aie  dis(on- 
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ncctccl,  but  orcasionally  kindred  sa^'ings  are  gathered 
into  groups  of  two  or  more  \erses  ;  and  sometimes 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  prineiple  of  arrangement  was 
alphabetie,  sewral  consecutive  verses  occasionally 
beginnir.,;  with  the  same  letter,  e.g.,  xx.  7-9,  xxii. 
2-4.     There  are  eight  di\  isions — 

(>0  i.  i\.  (i)f  which  i.  1-6  is  no  doubt  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  whole  book,  aiid  \'i.  1-19  is  prol)- 
ably  an  interpolation)  :  an  impressive  :i  peal 
secure  wisdom  and  a\oid  folly,  especially  wlien  she 
appears  in  ihc  guise  of  the  strange  woman.  Wis- 
dom's own  appeal  and  invitation. 

(/;)  x.-xxii.  16.  A  S(.'rii^s  of  ver\  loosely  connected 
proverbs  in  coupli'ts.  x.-x\-.  being  chiefly  anlithet^- 
(of.  X.  I,  XV.  I)  and  x\a.  i-  ;ii.  16  cli'"tly  sxntheUc 
(cf.  xvi.  16). 

(f)  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22,  di  signatea  as  "  the  words  o( 
the  wise,"  cont.dning  a  few  continuous  pieces  (cf. 
xxiii.  -'Q- ]5  on  cli  iinkenncs^)  and  addressed,  like 
i.-i\.,  to  "  my  son,"  cf.  xxiii.  15,  26. 

{(I)  xxiv.  2]  -34,  probably  little  more  than  an 
ajjpendix  to  (i).  and  also  containing  a  continuou'", 
pie«-e  (cf.  7'?'.  ;,o-.;4  on  sloth). 

((')  xxv.-xxi\.  A  Scries,  in  manv  respects  re- 
sembling {!)),  of  loosely  ( onnected  sayings.  Tiiis 
section,  especially  xxv.-xxvii.,  contains  more  pro- 
verbs in  the  strict  sense,  i.e.  sayings  wit!  at  any 
spei  ifi("  moral  brarin^.  e.g.  xxv.  25. 

(/)  XXX.  Tlie  words  of  Agur,  of  a  sceptii' al  and 
enigmatical  kind,  worKed  o\er  by  an  orthodo-x 
readrr  (cf.  ?  r.  5,  (>,  which  r.  jirovo  !;j'.  2-4). 

(l^)  xxxi.  1-9,  Words  aildressed  to  king  I.(  niiul 
(whom  wr  cmniit  idriuny)  by  hi-^  niothi-r. 
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locm  in  praise 

•  )l  tlu'  good  housewife. 

Clearly  the  book  makes  no  pretence  to  be,  as  a 
vJiolf,  from  Solomon.  If  we  except  i.  1-6,  which  is 
iiitioJnctory  to  the  whole  book,  only  {b)  and  {c)  are 
i^-i.^ncd  to  Solomon  :  the  other  sections — except  the 
1  ,>t,  arc  deliberately  assigned  to  others,  (c)  and  (d) 
( xprcssly  to  "  the  wise,"  Tlie  ascription  of  the 
v.iinle  hi  ok  to  Solomon,  which  seems  to  be  implied 
|,\-  it-  opening  verse,  ;ind  whi<'h,  if  genuine,  would 
1, mlrr  the  fri'sh  ascrii)tion  in.  x.  i  unntH-essary,  is  no 
(Idubl  to  I)'-  explained  as  the  similar  ascription  of  the 
I'.-alin  to  David  or  the  legislation  to  Moses.  He 
w.i^  the  "'wise  man  "  of  Hebrew  anti(]uity,  and  he 
is  expressly  said  in  l  Kings  iv.  32  to  iiave  sjioken 
;,i.(in  pin\Trbs.  The  implication  of  that  j)assage 
(ct.  w.  ;,j)  is  that  those  prf)verbs  consisted  of  com- 
l);nisi)ns  between  men  and  trees  or  animals  :  that 
supposition  is  met  by  some  (cf.  vi.  (>)  but  not  by 
tiiiiiy  in  the  book.  There  are  not  likely  th.  11  to  be 
lamv  ot  !ns  pioverbs  in  our  book  ;  but  not  inipos- 
•iblv  tlure  may  be  .S(;nie.  Cli.  xxv.  i  is  indeed  \ery 
.x]>licit.  but  that  notice  is.  on  the  face  of  it.  Lite. 
Thr  tact  that  He/i-kiah  is  called  not  sinn)ly  king, 
but  laiiL,'  of  Judah,  seems  to  jioint  to  a  linu — at  the 
I  iilitst  ihc  ixil(^— when  the  kingdom  of  Jutlah  was 
no  liioK  ;  so  tliat  this  notice  would  be  abou.t  a  cen- 
tal v  iiid  a  lialf  after  lle/ekiah's  time,  and  Hezeki.ih 


i>  more  til  all  two  ( 


•nturies  after  Solomon. 


01 


)V1- 


oiisly  in. my  of  the  pro\ a 
have  been  Solomon  s.     Tin 

ill  Ille.ilHiU;      in     tll(       pieScIIC 


■rbs  in  \.-xx"x.  could  not 
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le  proper 
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(xxv.  (..   7) 
(llle   \eiv   lialllialh-    iroiil   one   who   WiLS 
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himself  :\  king  (rf.  xxiii.iff.)  ;  nor,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  praises  of  monogam}',  would  he  be  likely  so  to 
satirize  his  own  government  as  he  would  do  in  xxix. 
4  :  "  He  whose  exactions  are  excessive  ruins  the  land." 
The  question  may,  however,  be  fairly  raistd 
whether  the  proverbs,  though  as  a  whole  not  Solo- 
monic, may  yet  be  pre-exilic  ;  and  here  two  ques- 
tions imist  be  kept  apart — the  date  of  the  individu:il 
proverbs  and  the  date  of  the  collei  lions  or  of  tl;e 
book  as  a  whole.  Now  it  is  very  probable  that  some 
of  the  pro\-erbs  are  pre-exilic.  The  references  to 
the  kmg,  e.g.- kindly  in  x-xxii.,  and  more  .sevm' 
in  xxv-xxix. —might  indeed  apply  to  the  Greek  period 
(fourth  and  thirdcenturies  n.c.),  but  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  th'^  pre-exilic  neriod ;  and  many  of  the  shrewd 
obserwitions  on  life  might  come  equally  well  from 
any  pt^riod.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
groui)s  in  tjieir  present  form  are  post-exilic.  The 
sages  do  their  work  on  the  basis  of  the  achievements 
of  law  and  prophecy.'  The  great  prophetic  ideas 
about  God  are  not  discussed,  they  are  presupposed; 
wh.ile  the  '■  law  "  of  xxviii.  4,  7,  9,  as  in  Psalm  cxix., 
appears  to  be  practically  equivalent  to  Scripture, 
and  uould  point  to  the  fifth  century  at  the  earliest. 
True,  there  are  sayings  quite  m  the  old  prophetic 
spirit,  to  the  effe(  t  that  ch.aracter  is  more  acceptable 
to  Ciod  tlian  ritual  and  sacrifice,  xxi.  3,  27,  xv.  8, 
xvi.  (>  ,  but  lliis  would  be  ,in  e(pKilly  appropriate 
and  almost  more  net  e^^  ir\-  uarning  in  jK^st-exilic 
times,  especiallv  upon  (he  ups  of  men  \\li()St>  pro- 
fession was  in  part  that  of  moral  educ.ition. 

'    lUr    text    of    xxix.  iSj    is   till)   iii'.eciirc  (ci.    Soptuftgint)  to 
jU'ftilN    in  ill  Mnsiiie  tli.it  iiropiif.  v  still  exi'iti. 
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Tlipve   is   no   rliallciigr    of    idolatiy,    >u(-h    as   we 
should  expf(  t  if  the  hook  were  pie-exilic,  and  mono- 


(.•.niyisfvrrvwhriv  prrsupposcd.  Indeed  it  is  very 
ninarkable  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Israel,  or 
i)f  ,iny  institutions  distinellv  Israelitie.  Its  sub- 
lid  is  nut  tlu'  nation,  but  the  indi\-idua],  and  its 
\  idoin  i>  co.-inopolitan.  Now  though  this  appeal 
[n  ni.in  rather  than  Israel,  this  emphasis  on  the 
iiinv(i.-al  eonscicnce,  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
tho  eighth  century  '  (Amos  iii.  9),  the  thorough- 
^.img  application  of  it  in  Proverbs  suggests  a  larger 
rxporicnce  of  international  relationships,  which 
roiild  hardly  be  placed  before  the  exile,  and  was  not 
truly  d(>vploped  till  long  after  it,  say,  in  the  Persian 
<ii  (iirck  ptiiod.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  chs.  i.-ix., 
whirh  was  probably  an  inrlependent  piece,  prefixed 
to  \.-.\.\ix..  to  gather  up  their  sporadic  elements  of 
viMlnin  in  a  comprehensi\-e  whole,  and  to  secure  an 
;i(L(]u:itc  itligious  basis  for  their  maxims  whidi 
were,  m  the  main,  ethi<  al.  It  is  not  nectssary  to 
suppose  that  tlie  personihcation  01  wisdom  in  ch.  viii. 
is  directly  mfinenced  by  (ireck  philosophy,  but  the 
\\]\n\v  i-peculative  mann(  r  of  the  pas-age  points  to  a 
lite,  '\en   if  indttpendent,   development   of  Jewish 

rs  are  probably  the 
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earlier 


litf'st  in  lh(    book,  which,  whih    it  inus 

tliiii  i')<iisira(h  (180  n.r.).  who  di>tinctly  adapts  it, 

is  |)rohal)!v  not  earlier  tlian  joo  H.c. 

The  \alue  of  this  much-neglected  book  is  very 
great.     It  is  easy  of  course  to  point  to  its  linul<itions 

'  Mic.ih  vi,  Ji,  "  llr  tli.it  ^llo\ve.!  thee.  O  nmn.  what  is  good," 
I'j  also  a  sayiug  ol  Kn  r'.-achmf;  ^iL;iiiln.,iui.t;  111  this  connection. 
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—  tosliow  tliat  it  hardly,  if  (■\(r(ix.  18  0  looks  out 
lijHni  .inotiu  r  \\(.rld,  but  rontiius  its  comprnsations 
aiul  its  penalties  to  this,  \i.  ji,  or  to  discover 
utilitarian  elements  in  its  morality,  iii.  10,  or  me- 
rhaniral  features  in  its  conception  of  life,  xvi.  .^r. 
I'.ut  it  would  l)c  easy  to  exaggerate.  The  sages 
know  very  well  that  a  good  name  is  better  than 
we.dth,  xxii.  I,  and  that  the  dcrpest  success  of  life 
is  its  ronforniity  to  the  divine  wisdom  (i.-i.\.). 
While  mcjr  t  of  tln'  maxims  aie  pmcly  ethical,  it  has 
to  l)e  rcnicmixnd  that  to  flic  Hebrew  morahty 
rests  upon  religi(»n  :  tin'  inlroductoi}-  section  (i.-ix.) 
throws  its  infiut  iin  a(  ro.ss  the  whole  book,  the  motto 
of  whidi  is  that  [h<-  har  of  Jehov.ih  is  the  basis  of 
knowledge  and  it^  chief  constituent,  i.  7.  Hesidcs, 
many  of  tlie  maxims  themselves  are  specifically 
religious,  <',g.,  "  Mr  that  oppresseth  th<^  poor  rc- 
proachelh  his  Ahiker,"  xiv.  ;,i,  '•  lie  that  liath  pityon 
tlir  pnor  l.udrtli  to  Jiliov.ili,"  xix.  Lj.  Oil  the  more 
l)ui(ly  moral  side,  Ik  sidi  s  giving  a  welcome  giiiiipse 
into  ancient  Hebrew  society,  it  is  rich  in  ajiplicatious 
to  modern  Ide.  Slander  and  revenge  are  severely 
denounced  ;  and  earnest  and  repeated  warnings  are 
.  ""ted  up  in  different  parts  of  the  book  against  wine 
.iid  women  (v.,  xxiii.,  xxxi.).  Care  for  animals  is 
iucnlcated,  xii.  10.  and  love  to  enemies,  xxv.  2i.,  in 
words  borrowed  by  the  N'ew  TestauK  nt — a  notable 
achance  on  Leviticus  xix.  18. 


In  one  or  two  respects  the  b( 


)f  [leculiar 


interest  and  \alue  to  the  modern  world.  Ft  is  more 
interested,  e.g.,  in  practice  than  in  creed.  Its  creed 
is  very  '-imjile  little  more  fliau  a  g<'neral  h-ar  of 
Jehovah;    but  this  revives  (  ndle^s  ai)plication  to 
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pi  Mtic.il  life.     Again,  tlu;  :.ppial  of  th''  bonk  is,  on 

\t\  not  to  n-vckition,  bnt  to  experience,  and 

I-   the  average  man  and  woman  upon   tlieir 


till  \\li' 
it  III'. I 


(inliiiaiy  level.  Its  appeal  is  therefore  one  whirh 
(  innot  be  evaded,  as  it  connnends  itself,  without  tlie 
bUj)port  (jf  revelation,  to  the  universal  moral  in- 
stincts of  mankind.  Again,  its  emphasis  upon  the 
moral,  as  opposed  to  the  speculati\e,  is  striking, 
hninediately  alter  a  passage  which  approaclus 
IS  IK  ,ir  to  metaphysical  speculation  as  any 
Old  Testament  writer  ever  approaches,  viii. 
jj-_;i,  comes  a  direct,  tender  and  personal  appeal. 
k.istly,  there  is  an  almost  modern  sense  of  the 
iiir.\(jnibleness  of  law  in  the  solemn  reminder 
ill  it  those  who  refuse  and  d  spise  th(;  call  of 
ui-doin  will  be  left  alone  and  helpless  when  their 
'1,1V  of  trouble  lomes,  i.  22ff.  But  the  sternness  is 
mitigited  by  a  gentler  thought.  Like  a  gracious 
ladv,  wisdom,  which  is  only  om.'  aspect  of  the  di\ine 
riM\ideuce,  i)leads  with  n)cn,  yearning  to  win  tlnMU 
liuiu  tli(Mr  folly  to  the  peace  and  happiness  w  hich  are 
alone  with  her  ;  and  even  suffering  is  but  one  of  the 
ways  of  (iod,  a  coi^firmation  of  sonship,  and  e\'en  a 
inanifotatiou  of  His  love. 

Wlioiii  J(  liDvali  lovrtti,   He  r^'provrtli. 

Lven  Jo  a  latliiT  tlic  sdu  in  w  lioiu  he  dcli^hUtti.  lii.   I-'. 

riiis  is  perhaps  the  profouiidot  note  in  the  book  of 
I'loverbs.  A  book  so  rich  in  moral  piccept  and  re- 
li;,'i<)iis  thought  mav  well  claim  to  ha\e  fiilliljid  its 
jtiii^r  inune  :  "to  gi\-e  prudence  to  tln'  simple,  to  the 
N'liiiii:  111  in  knowledge  and  discretion,''  i.  4. 


Joh 


luE  book  of  Jol,  is  our  of  the  frioat  mastprpicces  of 
the  world's  literature,    if  not    indeed   the  greatest. 
The  autiior  was  a  man  of  superb  literary  genius,  and 
of  rich,  daring,  and  original  mind.     The  problem 
with  which  he  deals  is  one  of  inexhaustiWe  interest, 
and  his  treatment  of  it  is  everywhere  characterized 
by  a  psychological  insight,  an  intellectual  courage, 
and  a  fertility  and  brilliance  of  resource  which  are 
nothing  less  than  astonishing.     Opinion  has  been 
divided  as   to  how   the  book  should   Iw.  classified, 
whether  as  epic,  dram.itic  or  didactic  po<try.     It  is 
didactic  at  any  rate  m  the  senso  that  the  poet,  who 
wrote  it  with  his  heart's  blood,  int(  nded  to  read  his 
generation  a  much-needed  lesson  on  the  mysterious 
discipline  of  life  ;   and  it  is  dramatic,  though  not  in 
the  ordinary  sense— for  in  the  poetry  proper  there  is 
no  development  of  action—yet  in  the  sense  that  it 
vividly  pourtrays  the  connict  of  minds,  and  the  clash 
of  conventional  with  independent  opinion. 

The  story  of  tlie  book  is  easily  told.  The  prologue 
(1.,  ii.)  introduces  Job  as  a  pattern  of  scrupulous 
piety,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  witii  the  ancient 
view,  a  prosperous  man.  In  the  heavenly  council, 
the  Satan  insinuates  that,  if  the  prosperity  be 
withdrawn,  the  piety  will  also  disappear.     Jehovah, 
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sure  of  His  servnnt  Job,  grants  the  Satan  ]■  rmission 
to  deprive  Job  of  all  tliat  he  lias,  in  ord'  1  that  he 
may  discover  what  lu  is.  Job  subtaius^the  four 
tierro  blows,  which  stripped  him  of  all,  with  beautiful 
rtiignation.  The  Satan  is  foiled.  He  now  insinu- 
a((  >  that  the  trial  has  not  been  severe  enough  :  only 
Ins  property  has  been  touched — not  his  person. 
W  ith  Jehovah's  permission  a  second  assault  is  made. 
and  lob  is  smitten  with  the  incurable  and  loathsome 
diseasi-  of  leprosy,  so  that  he  is  without  hope  in  the 
wnild.  He  has  v.  lliinci:  but  God — will  God  be 
tnongh  ?  Again  Job  sustains  his  trial  in  noble  and 
ever-memoiablc  words  ;  and  the  Satan  is  foiled 
;ir;ain.  Tlien  three  of  Job's  friends — great  sheikhs 
— rdiue  to  express  their  sorrow. 

Tin  n  follow  three  cycles  of  speeches  between  Job 
and  his  friends  (ui.-xiv.  ;   xv.-xxi.  ;   xxii.-xxxi). 

I-'irst  cvile.  Job  begins  by  lamenting  his  birthday 
and  longing  for  death  (iii.).  Eliphaz,  a  man  of  age  and 
wisdnm,  with  much  courtesy  md  by  an  appeal  to  a 
revelation  which  had  been  given  him  in  the  night, 
seeks  to  reconcile  Job  to  his  lot,  reminding  him  that 
no  mortal  man  can  be  pure  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
assuring  him  of  restoration,  if  he  accepts  his  suffer- 
ing as  di>cipline  (iv.,  v.).  Job  rejects  tins  easy  op- 
tiini>m  and  expresses  his  longing  for  a  speedy  death, 
■ts  lifr  on  the  earth  is  nothing  but  a  miserable  war- 
fair  (\i,,  vii.).  Bildad,  annoyed  at  Job's  cliallenge 
"t  (lod's  iustiee,  asserts  the  sure  destruction  of  evil- 
doiTs,  but  implicitly  concedes,  at  the  end,  that  Job 
is  nut  an  (.vil-doer,  by  promising  him  a  bright  future 
(\  iii.).  Job  then  grows  ironical.  Of  course,  he  says, 
».ir,l  is  cdways  in  the  right.       Might  is  right,  and 
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He  is  almighty,  dcbtioying  innoci  nt  and  guilty  alike. 
He  longs  to  nif ct  (iod,  and  to  know  why  He  so  mar- 
vellously treats  the  enature  He  so  marvellously 
madr  (ix.,  x.).  Zojjhar  bluntly  condemns  Job's 
bold  words  and  urges  rfpentancr,  but,  like  his  friends, 
[•iivtcils  [\ir  dawn  of  a  bettrr  day  for  Job,  though 
liis  very  last  words  are  ominous  and  suggestive  of 
another  possibility  (xi.)-  Job,  wiHi  a  sarcastic 
I omplimrut  t')  the.  wisdom  of  iiis  friends,  chums  th<' 
right  to  an  indep(>nd(nt  judgnKut  and  clial!<ng(s 
th<'  whole  moral  ord(  r  of  tii''  v.orld.  I'x  tf^r  I)e 
lionrsf  Cod  needs  no  m.m  to  distort  the  fads  for 
Him.  Job  longs  lor  a  im  elmg,  in  which  dod  will 
<  ilh'r  spe.ik  to  him  or  listen  to  him.  Ihit,  as  no  an- 
swer comes,  lie  l.imeuls  again  the  pathos  of  life, 
whiih  endr>  so  utterly  m  d(  atii  (xh.-xiv.). 

Second  cvclc.  Elipliaz,  concluding  iliat  Job  de- 
spi.ses  religiou,  de>cril)es  in  vigorous  terms  the  f.ite 
oi  the  f^ddjiss  (xv.).  Job  com])l,iin-.  of  his  Ik  rce 
persecnli..n  by  Cod,  .md  .ij.pi  als.  m  almost  t!ie  s.ime 
bre.ith,  .i;4.iin>l  this  iinintc  lligibii  Cod  to  the  liglil- 
eoiis  (lod  in  heav(  1),  wlio  is  his  witness  .md  spou,>,or  ; 
I>ut  jg.iin  lie  fall,^  ba(  k  into  glooni  ,iiid  d-  poiuh  ncy 
(\vi.,  xvii.).  Ihklid  ,iii.>wers  bv  -IrMiibing  the 
doom  of  the  wicked,  with  more  th.iii  oii(  mimistak- 
.ible  allusion  to  JobV  ca>e  (wiii.).  Jo!)  is  vexed. 
He  I)r(  .ik>  out  into  ,1  luiiiiit  ol  hh.  \\\U  i  desolation, 
Ih''  <liikne,,  (if  w  hieh,  iiowevor,  is  shot  thiou,L;h  with 
a  siiddi  n  and  monunt.iiy  gleam  of  a:>siiiance  lh.it 
(iod  will  one  day  vindicate  him  (\i\.).  Not  .so,  an- 
swers Zoi)har  :  the  triiimi.ii  oi  the  wicked  is  short 
(x\.).  Job,  ill  a  bold  ami  t'  1 1  iblo  speech,  assails  the 
doi  trine  of  the  fiinids,  dialli  iigi  s  the  moi.d  oidei, 
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,mci  nsserts  that  the  woiM  i^  lurntd  upside  down 

(\Ni.). 

Third  cvclc.  To  tlic  [rieiids  Job  now  bwiub  to  be 
( .mdrinned  out  ol  his  own  nioutli,  and  Ehpliaz  coolly 
j.inceeds  to  accuse  liini  of  spocihc  sins  (xxii.).  This 
dnv'S  Job  to  des{)aii,  and  he  longs  to  api)"ar  Ix  fore 
I  111  (,od  whom  hi'  cannot  hnd,  to  pie. id  his  cause  be- 
tiM  ■  llim.  Why  does  He  not  interpos(- ?  and  again 
fallows  a  liercc  cliall"np>  of  (he  moral  order  (wni., 
wiv.).  Tiie  arguments  of  the  friends  are  being 
gradually  exliau^tech  and  Ihldad  can  only  nply  by 
asserting  the  unclcanness  of  m.m  in  prc^iK  e  of  th-' 
iplinite  mai(^ty  of  dod  (x.w.,  xxvi.).  In  ^pil<^'  "f 
this  Job  asst  rts  his  int(grity,  xwii.  16.  Z()i)har 
1.  p(  ats  the  old  doctrine  of  the  doom  of  the  wicktd, 


\\\ii.   7-2J.     'lluii  Job  ri^eo  up,   1 


ik( 


•lant,   to 


his  last  great  defenee. 


\i\.\kr  ms  lasi  greai  neieiK  r.  He  pichueh  his  fornn  r 
pinsptrity  and  his  {)resent  mixtv,  and  ends,  in  a 
.hii^ter  whicli  tou(  hr>  th''  noblest  heights  of  <Md 
{■(  -l>im'  III  nioiahtv,  with  a  (h  l.iilt d  .i^s'Ttion  of  the 
piini  iples  that  go\eri'.cd  hi-.  (  ouduct  and  eli,Ma(  tir. 
\\  !th  one  great  cry  that  the  Almighty  would  lihl'  n 
10  him,  he  loncludes  (wix.-wxi). 

The  Almightv  do.  ■>  h>ten  ;  and  Heansw(  is  not  by 
I'  t'  iiing  to  Job">  {)artiiular  case,  still  U'ss  to  his  y'\\\, 
but  by  (pies!  ions  that  suggest  to  Job  His  own  power, 
wisdcmi,  and  love,  and  the  ignoi,inc(  and  imiioteiicc 
,,(  m.m.  \xx\iii.,  xnxin.,  \1.  J,  '"^  i\  Job  humbly 
1  lognizes  tlie  m,ulr(pi,i(  y  ol  hi.  eiili(ism  m  tlie 
hglit  of  this  vi:,ion  ol  (.od,  xl.  ;,  5,  xhi.  z  6,  and  witli 
this  the  poem  comes  to  an  end. 

11,,    .  pi1m;mii  .  \lii.  7-17,  in  prose,  describos  hew 

J,  hovall    severely    cuudelimed    th''    fiieiids    for    the 
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words  thf'V  had  spoken,  commended  His  servant  Job 
for  spoak'Hf^  rightly  of  Him,  and  restored  him  to 
double  his  former  prosperity. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  Inve  here  a  religious  and  not 
a  jiliilnsopliical  discussion.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  a 
discussinn  at  all  ;  for,  though  the  psychological  in- 
terest of  the  situation  is  heightened  by  every  spei  eh, 
there  is  practically  no  development  in  the  argument. 
Tlie  friends  grow  more  (>xcited  and  unfair,  Job  grcnvs 
more  calm  ^nd  digniiied  ;  but  so  far  as  argumtMit  is 
concerned,  neither  he  nor  they  affect  each  other — 
th<'  author  meaning  to  suggest  by  this  perhaps  the 
futility  of  human  discussion. 

The  problem  of  the  book  of  Job  has  been  \  ariouslv 
defuied.  In  one  form  it  is  raised  by  the  question  of 
Satan,  i.  9,  ''Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nauglit  ?  " 
wliicli  ii  the  Hebrew  way  of  saying,  "  Is  there  sueli 
a  thing  as  disintcrest(^d  religion  ?  "  Hut  the  body 
(it  tlie  book  discusses  the  problem  under  a  wider 
as[)e(t  :  how  can  the  facts  of  hui.ian  life,  and  espe- 
ci;\lly  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  be  reconciled 
with  ihe  justice  of  dod  \  With  del:eat(,'  skill  the 
•  luthor  has  suggested  that  this  problem  is  a  uni\i  rsal 
one  ;  not  Israel  alone  is  perplr.xed  by  it,  but  human- 
ity. To  indicate  \h\<.  lie  puts  his  hero  and  his  st.ige 
outsidi-  tlie  land  o|  I'-i.irj.  (ol)  i>  a  foreign  •^unt, 
and  1 '/  is  oil  tile  iioidrrs  of  the  .Arabian  desert . 

1  ill  anei(!nt  theory  of  retribution  w.is  very  simple  : 
(  \ery  man  received  what  lie  deserved — the  good 
jirosperity,  tti<'  bad  uu-tortum;.  In  its  national 
application,  tins  piinciple  was  ob\iouslv  more  or  less 
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jions  in  the  life  of  the  individual.     The  exceptions, 
lifwever,  were  not  felt  to  be  particularly  perplexing, 
because,  till  the  exile,  the  individual  was  hardly 
seriously  felt  to  oe  a  religious  unit  :  his  personality 
was  merged  in  the  wider  life  of  the  tribe  or  nation. 
I^ul  the  exile,  wliich  saw  many  of  the  best  men  suffer, 
toned  the  question  to  the  front  ;    and  the   explan- 
ation then  commonly  offered  was  that   tliey  were 
suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers.     I^zekiel  denied 
this  and  maintained  that  the  individual  received  ex- 
actly what  he  deserved  (xviii.)  :  it  is  well  with  the 
righteous  and  ill  with  the  wicked.     The  friends  of 
Job  in  the  main  represent  this  doctrine,  Eliphaz 
appeahng  to  revelation,   Bildad  to  tradition,   and 
Zophar  to  common  sense.     The  author  of  tlie  book 
of  Job  desires,  among  other  things,  to  expose  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  doctrine.     Job,  a  good  man— not 
onlv  on  his  own  confession  (xxxi.),  but  on  the  t-x- 
pnssand  repeated  admission  of  Ciod  Himself,  i.   8. 
II.  j_is  overwhelmed  with  ("damities  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  imperfections  which  are  inherent 
m  all  men,  and  which    Job  himself   readily  admits 
vii.  21.     How  are  such  sufferings  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  justice  of  God  ? 

Thv  problem  had  ti)  be  solved  without  reference 
to  ibr  future  world.  To  a  steady  faith  in  innnor- 
t  ility,  which  can  lind  its  compensations  otlierwhere, 
thi're  is  no  re.il  problem;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
thougli  tlure  are  scattered  b.ints,  xiv.  13,  xix.  25ff.— 
whicli,  however,  many  mterpret  differently— of  a 
bfe  after  death,  this  belief  is  not  held  by  Job  («ir  by 
tiie  author)  tenaciously,  nor  offered  as  a  solution,  for 
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if  thoro  is  any,  thr  author  must  find  in  tliis  world.  It 
would  seem  tli;it  no  drtinite  solution  is  oltVrcd. 
though  there  are  not  a  few  profound  and  valuable 
suggestions. 

(1)  The  [irologuc,  e.g..  suggests  that  the  sufferings 
of  earth  inul  their  ultimate  explanation  in  the  eoun- 
eils  of  hiMv.'ii.  What  i>  done  or  suffered  here  is 
dctcrniinrd  Ihi-re.  (2)  .Again  the  prologr.c  suggi'sts 
that  suffring  is  a  test  of  fidelity.  Job  has  proved 
his  essential  and  disinti'restfd  goodness,  besides 
glorifying  the  name  of  the  God,  who  trusted  him,  by 
standing  fast.  (  ',)  Thr  friends  make  their  shallow 
and  (onvrutional  contribution  to  the  solution  :  from 
the  dortrine — whose  striet  and  miiversal  truth  Job 
denied — that  "^in  was  rdways  followed  by  suffering, 
they  inhiriMl  the  still  more  questionabli^  doctrine 
that  suffering  was  puni>hment  for  sin.  In  estimat- 
ing the  views  of  the  friends,  it  ■should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  Jehovah,  in  the  epilogue,  coiuhtuns  them 
as  not  having  spoken  the  thing  that  is  light,  .\iii. 
7.  8.  Of  <-onrr,e,  tlKMigli  inadeijuate,  tlnv  are  not 
rdways  absolutely  wrong  ;  and  I'diphaz  expresses  a 
truth  not  wliollv  iuapj)lieable  to  Job's  case — at  hast 
I0  ihe  Job  of  the  speeches — when  he  insists  on  the 
disciplinary  xahn'  of  >nlii  ring,  v.  17  If. 

(4)  If  a  n  .d  solution  is  ottered  anywhere,  one 
woidd  most  naturally  look  for  it  in  the  speeches  of 
Jehovah  (xxxviii.  ff.)  ;  and  at  first  sight  they  are  not 
very  promising,  'riuir  elii  et  wouM  most  naturally 
i)e  rather  to  silence  and  overwhelm  Job  than  io  cou- 
yinc(-  him  ;  .md  to  some  they  have  suggested  no  more 
than  tliat  the  contempl.it ion  of  nature  may  be  a 
remedy  for  scepticism    laii  liieuoiijeei  is  piojouinii  r 
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tli.'in  (hat.  By  heiglitoning  the  sense  of  the  mysttTy 
(il  tlu'  universe,  they  show  Job  the  folly,  and  almost 
thi-  impertinence,  of  expecting  an  adequate  answer 
I  •  ;ill  his  whys  and  wherefores.  A  man  who  cannot 
;ire(nnit  for  the  most  familiar  facts  of  the  physical 
uorid  is  not  likt'ly  to  exjdore  the  subtler  mysteries 
111  ilic  moral  world.  Hut  there  is  more.  The  divine 
spicehi'S  suggest  that  tiod  is  not  only  strong — Job 
knew  that  very  well  (ix.) — but  wise,  x.xxviii.  2,  and 
kind,  feeding  even  the  ravenous  beasts,  xxxviii.  39, 
,md  tendiM^ly  caring  for  the  waste  and  dt'solate  place 
wli-rc  no  man  is,  xwviii.  26.  Tiie  uni\frse  com- 
pi  Is  trust  in  the  wi>dom  and  love  of  Cod.  (5)  Tlie 
r]Mlogue,  too,  shows  how  the  suffering  hero  was 
rewarded  and  vindicated.  The  reward  we  sh.all 
discuss  p.fterw.irtls  ;  but  it  is  with  fmv  instinct  that 
tlh'  rpilogue  represents  Job  as  a  man  so  powerful 
with  (iod  that  his  prayer  is  effectual  to  save  his  erring 
Irii  nds.  and  hjur  times  within  two  vcirses,  xlii.  7  f, 
J'  hov.di  calls  him  "  My  servant  Job."  Tiierein  lies 
his  re;d  viudiciition,  ratlier  tlian  in  Ihe  ii  ward  of  th(> 
'^liiip  and  the  oxen. 

The  book  clearly  intends  to  sugg>'st  that  in  this 
world  it  is  vain  to  look  for  exact  retribution.  From 
!•  liamity  it  is  unjust  to  infer  special  or  secret  sin  : 
the  W(irst  may  happen  to  the  best.  Again,  there  is 
- 'i:h  a  thing  as  disinterested  goodness,  a  gooiluess 
^vhieh  I)elie\-es  iu  and  (lings  to  (Ind.  when  it  has  no- 
thing to  hope  for  but  Him.self.  Hut  the  book  may 
also  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  protest  against  tontem- 
porary  theology  ;  and,  in  its  present  form,  at  any 
rale,   it   suggests   that    dod   loves  the  independent 
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"  Who  ever  perished,  being  innocent  ?  "  iv.  7.  They 
are  so  wedded  to  their  theories  that  even  the  oldest 
and  wisest  among  them  cruelly  invents  falsehoods  to 
support  them  (xxii.)-  Job  replies  to  theories  by 
facts.  He  is  a  man  of  independent  observation  and 
judgment,  his  mouth  must  "  ta.,te  for  itself,"  xii. 
II.  He  is  bold  sometimes  almost  to  blasphemy,  he 
accuses  (jod  of  destroying  innocent  and  guilty  alike, 
ix.  22.  and  does  not  scruple  to  parody  a  psalm,  vii. 
17  f.  Vet  he  does  this  because  he  must  be  true  to 
:  facts,  whatever  comes  of  theories  :  he  must  cling  to 
I  the  (iod  of  conscience  against  the  (lod  of  convention. 

In  discussing  the  scheme  of  the  book  and  the  solu- 
tion it  offers  of  the  problem  of  suffering,  we  have  not 
ytt  taken  into  account  the  speeches  of  Elihu  (xxxii.- 
xxxvii.).  The  value  and  importance  of  these  have 
been  variously  estimated,  the  extremes  being  rejtre- 
sentfd  bv  Duhm,  who  characteiizes  them  as  tfie 
cliildisli  effusions  of  some  bombastic  rabbi,  and 
Cornilhwho  calls  them  "  Mie  crown  of  the  book  of 
Job."  It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  the 
•  athenticity  of  this  section  has  bt-en  doubted,  .\fter 
tl.e  dramatic  appeal  at  the  close  of  Job's  splendid 
defence,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Jehovah  ap- 
pears ;  and  when  He  does  ai)pear  (xxxviii.).  His 
speech  is  expressly  said  to  be  an  answer  to  Job. 
Elihu  is  completely  ignored,  as  \\v  is  not  only  in  tlie 
prologue  but  also  in  the  epilogue,  xlii.  7.  The  lattei 
(iMiiN^ica  w^nild  be  especially  strange,  if  he  is  integral 
to  the  book.  As  his  speech  is  not  cundenuicd,  it  is 
nat>u-al  to  infer  from  the  silence  tliat  it  is  implicitly 
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^ions— the  Elihu  speeches  and  the  Jehovah  speeches. 
But  there  is  practically  nothing  new  in  the  EHhu 
speeches  :  in  emphasizing  the  great'  ^ss  of  God,  they 
but  anticipate  the  Jehovah  speeches,  and  in  empha- 
-i/.ing  the  disciplinary  value  of  chastisement,  they 
b'li  amplify  the  point  already  made  by  Eliphaz  in  v. 
1711.,  and   most  summarily  expressed  in  xxxvi.  15. 
Almost  tlie  only  other  assertion  made  is  that,  as 
against  Job's  contention,  (lod  does  speak  to  men — 
through  dreams,  sickness,  angels,  etc.     The  lengthy 
(liscription  in  wliich  Elilui  is  introduced,  and  th<' 
mention  (jf  his  genealogy,  are  very  unlike  the  otlicr 
introductions.     The  literary  art  of  the  section  is, 
>lifaking  generally,  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  rest  of  the 
buok.     It  is  imitative  rather  than  creative.     Elilm 
takes  about  twenty  verses  to  announce  the  simple 
fact  that  he  is  going  to  speak,  though  there  might  be 
a  dramatic  propriety  in  this,  as  he  is  represented  as 
a  young  man.     Further,  the  language  is  more  Ara- 
maic than  the  n-st  of  tlie  book.     Cornill,  luiwever, 
il.  fends  the  section  as  offering  the  real  solution  of 
till'   iH-oblem.     "  If  a  man  recognizes  the  educative 
elnracttM-of  suffering  and  takes  it  to  heart,  the  suffer- 
ing be(-omes  for  him  a  source  of  infinite  blessing,  the 
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serins  rather  imi)ri)bable  tliat  tlie  true  solution 
should  be  put  into  the  lips  of  a  young  man,  who  said 
he  was  ready  to  burst  if  he  did  not  deliver  himself  of 
his  speech,  xxxii.  19.  Apart  from  the  fact  tliat  it  is 
iiKire  natural  to  hjok  for  the  solution  in  the  speeches 
.if  Jehovah, and  that  the  Elihu  speeches,  in  condemn- 
ing Job,  disagree  with  the  epilogue,  which  commends 
hun.  the  artruments  HL-fainst  tluir  auihenticity  seem 
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much  morn  than  to  count(_Tbal,inc('  the  Httle  that 
(-an  hv  said  in  thtir  fa\-onr  ;  and  in  all  probability 
th(  y  arc  an  orthodox  addition  to  thr  book  from  the 
IK'U  of  some  lattr  scholar  who  was  offrud<  d  by  Job's 
an^nsations  of  God  and  jirotcstations  of  his  own 
iiniDccnce. 

The;  authenticity  of  the  prologue  and  cpi/o^uc  has 
also  been  (luestioned,  some  scholars  asserting  that 
lliey  really  form  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  older 
(pre-exilic)  |)ook  of  Job,  the  body  of  which  was  re- 
placed by  the  specclies  in  our  present  book.     Tlie 
question  is  far  from  unimportant,  as  on  it  depends, 
in  part,  our  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  author 
oi  tile  sjieuches.     Against  the  idea  that  the  prologue 
:\\\i\  ei>ilogue  are  from  his  hand  are  tliese  consickr- 
ations.     Tlu'y  are  in  prose,  whik;  the  body  of  the 
book  is  in  verse'.     Again,  the  name  of  (jod  in  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  is  Jehovah  ;    elsewhere,  vvitli 
one  cxci^ptiou,  uiiieh   is  prol)ably  an  interpolation, 
xii.  9,  it  is  Kk  ICloah.  Sliaeldai.  as  if  Jehovah  were 
jun-posely  a\-oide(k'      In   xix.    Tjb.   where  the  true 
translation  is  "  Mine  t  vil  sa\oui-  is  strange  to  t!ir 
son^  of   mv   boily,""    the  childrt  11   are   H'garded  as 
living  :  -    wlule  in  tlie  prologue  tliey  are  dead.     But 
more  serious  is  tlie  fact  that  the  Job  of  the  prologue 
S(K'nis  to  diftVr  fundauKMitally  from  the  Job  of  the 
speeches.     The   former   is   patient,   submissive,   re- 
signed ;    the  littrr  is  impatient,  bitter,  and  even 
defiant.     Furtlier.  tlie  epilogue   represents   Jehovah 


1  CIi.  xxxviii.  I,  being  inlrod.irtoiy  to  tlir  spcrclies  of  Jrliovali, 
slioiilil  h.inlly  l)o  couiilcil. 
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as  CDinniendiiif,'  Jol)  and  condomnincj  tin-  friends 
witlioiit  qualification,  wheroas  it  may  be  urged  that, 
in  the  course  uf  the  speeclies.  the  friends  were  not 
ahvays  wrong,  nor  was  Job  ahvays  riglit,  and  iliat 
it  is  impossible  that  his  merciless  criticisms  of  the 
moral  order  could  have  passed  without  divine  u- 
huke  :  much  that  Job  said  would  have  delighted 
the  Satan  of  the  prologue.  These  considerations 
liave  led  to  the  supposition  that,  in  the  original  book, 
Job  in;!intained  throughout  the  spirit  of  devout 
iv>ignalion  which  he  showed  in  the  prologue,  while 
it  was  the  friends  who  accused  Ciod  of  cruelty  and 
injustice.  A  bolder  and  profounder  thinker  of  a  liter 
:ige  attacked  the  problem  independi  nily  on  the 
i)  isis  of  the  old  story,  and  inserted  his  contribution, 
iii.-xlii.  6,  between  the  prologue  and  the  t-jnlogue, 
thus  giving  a  totally  dilferent  turn  to  the  story. 

This  view  is  ingenious,  but  dot-s  not  seem  neces- 
sary. Psychologically,  there  is  no  necessary  incom- 
patibility between  the  Job  of  the  prologue  and  liie 
Joh  of  tlie  speeches.  It  nuist  not  be  h)rgotten  that 
months  have  elapsed  between  the  original  blow  and 
the  lamentations,  vii.  3— months  in  which  the 
brooding  mind  of  the  sufferer  has  had  time  to  pass 
from  resignati(jn  to  perplexity,  and  .dniost  to  de- 
spair. Again,  tiie  words  of  Job  are  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriouslv  ;  they  are,  as  he  says  himself,  the 
words  of  a  desperate  man,  vi.  26,  and  the  commen- 
dation in  the  epilogue  may  be  taken  to  apply  ratlu-r 
to  his  geneial  atliiude  than  to  his  particular  utter- 
iinees.  Some  kiiul  of  introduction  there  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  ;  otherwise  llu'  speeclus.  and 
especially  Job's  repeated  asseverations  of  las  inno- 
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ccncp,  arc  unintclligiblo.  The  literary  power  and 
skill  of  the  prologue  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  speeches ; 
dramatically,  the  swift  contrast  between  the  happy 
family  upon  the  earth  and  the  council  of  gods  in 
heaven,  or  the  rapid  succession  of  blows  that  rained 
upon  Job  the  moment  that  Satan  "  went  forth  from 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,"  is  as  effective  as  the 
psychological  surprises  in  which  the  book  abounds. 
The  Itnguage  is  slightly  in  favour  of  a  post-exilir 
date,  and  the  conception  of  Satan  appears  to  be  some- 
what in  advance  of  Zechariah  iii.  i  (520  B.C.).  On 
the  whole  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  great 
poet  who  composed  the  speeches  also  wrote  tlie  pro- 
logue, thougli  of  course  his  material  lay  to  hand  in 
a  [)opular,  and  not  improbably  written  story. 

With  tlie  prologue  must  go  at  least  [)art  of  the 
epilogue,  xlii.  7-9  ;  for  the  author's  purpose  is  tr 
characterize  the  two  types  of  thought  represented 
by  the  discussion  and  to  vindicate  Job.  More  doubt 
may  attach  to  the  concluding  section,  vv.  10-17 
wliich  represents  that  vindication  as  taking  the  form 
of  a  material  reward.  A  Western  reader  is  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  :  to  him  it  ^eems  that  t!u 
autlKjr  has  "  fallen  fnim  lus  liigli  estate,"  and  lia- 
failed  to  be  convinced  by  his  own  magnihcent  argu- 
ment. But.  as  we  have  already  said,  the  real  vin- 
dication of  Job  is  the  elTicacy  of  his  prayer,  and  tlii 
material  reward  is,  in  any  case,  noi  much  more  tliar 
a  sort  of  poetic  justice.  It  is  indeed  an  outwarc 
and  visible  sign  of  the  1  elation  subsisting  betweer 
Job  and  lus  God  ;  but  it  is  tuird  to  believe  tli.at  th' 
genius  who  lought  his  way  to  su(  h  a  S(jlution  a; 
appi.tr-  m  \\.v\ui.,  .\.\.\ix.,  wonid  ii,ms>'ii  Jiave  iaii 
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much  stress  upon  it.  Vet  it  i'^  not  niai)propriate  or 
irrelevant.  Job's  sufferings  had  tlieir  origin  111 
Satan's  denial  of  his  integrity  ;  and  now  that  Satan 
1ms  been  convinced— for  Job  clings  in  tlic  deepest 
darkness  to  the  (iod  of  his  conseience — it  is  only  just 
that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  furnn  r  state. 

It  i.>  n(U  certain  that  ch.  xxviii.  witli  its  hue  descrip- 
tion i)t  wisdt)m,  which  is  neither  to  be  fcmnd  in  mine 
iKiv  mart,  is  original  to  the  book.  It  does  not  cou- 
iiM  I  well  either  witli  the  preceding  or  the  following 
(liaptcr.  The  serenity  that  breathes  througli  ch. 
.xwiii.  wf)uld  not  naturally  be  followed  by  the  re- 
ni  w(d  lamentations  of  .\.\ix.,  and  it  would  further 
br  dramatically  inappropriate  for  a  man  in  agony 
t'l  .speak  thus  didactically.  It  is  a  sort  of  com- 
panion piece  to  Proverbs  viii.  ;  it  is  too  abstract  for 
Its  context,  and  lacks  its  almost  fierce  emotion. 

Doubt  also  attaches  to  the  sections  descriptive  of 
/'.(■  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile,  xl.  15-xli.  The 
dtftnce  is  that,  as  tiic  earlier  speeches  of  (iod, 
x.xxviii.  xxxix.,  were  to  convince  Job  of  his  ignor- 
ance, so  these  are  to  convince  him  of  his  impotence. 
But  the  descriptions,  though  fine  in  tlieir  way  (cf. 
.\h.  22),  do  not  stand  on  the  same  literary  level  as 
those  of  xxxviii.,  x.xxix.  These  are  brief  and  drawn 
ti»  the  life — how  vivid  are  the  pictures  of  the  war- 
horse  and  the  wild  ass  ! — those  of  xl..  xli.  are  diffuse 
and  somewhat  exaggerated.  Of  (-ourse  Oriental 
jtandards  of  taste  are  not  ours  ;  still  the  difference 
can  hardly  be  ignored.  It  is  worth}'  of  note,  too, 
that  the  word  leviathan  in  xli.  i  is  used  in  a  totally 
different  sense  from  iii.  8,  where  it  is  the  mytholo- 
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tiMvclli  (I  wuMy  .uid  the  book  bctinys  a  knowledge  of 
licypt  (cf.  pyramids,  iii.  14  ;  papyrus,  viii.  11  ;  reed 
ships,  ix.  26  ;  phoenix,  xxix.  18),  but  it  is  not  with- 
out sij;nifu"inro  that  all  his  other  animal  pictures 
au:  drawn  from  the  desert — th(;  lion  (iv.),  the  wild 
ass,  the  war-horse.  On  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable tiiat  thes(>  lon;^'  descriptions,  rather  uimeces- 
barily  retardinij.  as  they  do,  the  crisis  between 
Jehovah  and  Job  for  which  the  sympathetic  reader 
is  nn])atiently  waiting,  are  original  to  the  book. 

C(Ttain  redi.^tribulicms  of  the  sivcehis  seem  to  be. 
necess.iry.  Ch.  xxvi.  is  conceived  in  a  temper 
ihorouglily  unlike  tliat  of  Jobat  this  stage,  whiir  it 
closi'ly  resi  nihil  s  that  of  xxv.  As  ch.  xxv.  would 
bi'  an  unusually  siiort  spic!  !i,  it  is  pr(ib.d)|c  lh:it  xx\'. 
and  xxvi.  should  both  be  gi\'en  to  liihlid.  Tliat 
tlien-  is  something  wrong  is  plain  from  thi>  fresh  in- 
troduction to  xx\ii.  I  (cf.  xxix.  i),  a  phenomenon 
which  dins  unt  1  Lsrwhirr  oeciir  and  whi(~h.  if  xxvi. 
is  Job's,  Nhituld  be  unnecessarv.  Again  in  xxvii. 
7-2.^  Job  turns  completely  round  upon  his  own 
position  and  adojits  tliat  of  the  friiiids.  It  lias  bi  m 
said  th  it  hi'  ■'  forgi  t^  Inm^elf  >ulii<  i<  iitly  in  ch.  xxvii. 
tu  d  !iv(  r  a  di>(  ourse  which  would  h.i\e  been  suit- 
ai)le  m  the  mouth  of  on(."  of  the  friends."  Surely 
such  an  ixiil.iiiatinii  is  .is  ini|)os>ible  .is  it  i^  psychc>- 
logically  umi.itiii.il  :  in  all  jirnbability  vv.  7-23 
ought  to  !)!■  gi\(  n  to  Zophar — thr  ninrc  jirobably  as 
XNvn.  I.J  IS  Vi  ly  like  xx.  19,  which  is  Zo[iiiar's.  This 
would  have  the  further  advantage  of  accounting  for 
the  fresh  introduction  to  xxix.  (especially  if  we  allow 
xxviii.  l(»  br  ,1  liter  addition) 

riiil),d)ly  xxxi.  j'S-40,  which  ct)n.itilute,  .it  least 
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to  an  ()ccid<'ntal  taste,  an  anticlimax  in  tlnir  prrsnit 
pusition,  should  bi;  placed  after  v.  ^2,  and  xl  j-5 
(lollowed  by  xlii.  2-6)  after  xl.  6-14. 

The  date  of  tht'  book  of  Job  i>  not  easy  to  dettr- 
inim.    Ch.  xii.  17  shows  a  knowledge'  (jf  the  dethrone- 
lU'  nt  of  kings  and  the  exile  of  priests  and  nobles 
uhieh  compels  a  date  at  any  rale  later  Ih  m  the  fall 
nf  the  northern  kingdom  (721  R.r.)  niori'  probably 
also  of  \\v  southern.     The  referent'  in  Kzekid,  xiv. 
14,  20,  to  Job  should  not  be  pressed,  as  it  in\-ol\-es 
only  ;i  kno\vl(-dge  of  the  man.  not  n(x:essarily  of  any 
\)<'i}k,  still  l(^ss  of  our  book.     Nor  can  much  be  made 
.1  thi'  parody  of  Psalm  via.  4  in  Job  vii.  17.  as  we 
!i!ve  no  means  of  fixing  precisely  the  d.ile  til  the 
p-ilin.     Job's  lament  and  lairsi'  in  ch.  iii.  are  strik- 
ingly similar  to  Jeremiah  xx.  14-18.  and  there  cm 
h'  little  doubt  that  the  priority  lies  on  tiie  side  of  the 
liropliet.     Jeremiah  was  in  no  mood  for  (piot.ition, 
\[\-  woiils  an^  brief  and  ai)rupl.     Th''  book  ol  Jnh  is 
a  highly  artistic  po(  m.  and  it  is  much  more  probable 
ihat  Job  iii.  is  an  elaboration  of  the  passiouate  words 
ef   Jeremi;!h    than    that    J(  nimah    a<lii)t>d    in    his 
sorrow  the  longer  lament  of  Job.     l'\n>  <  in  umstancc 
would  bring  us  down  to  a  tmv,  iit  the  (  arlnsl,  very 
111  ar  the  (■\il(\ 

.At  this  point  it  has  to  \v  not.d  ili.it  thr  discussion 
of  th.e  moral  pie.bji  in  in  ihr  liookof  Job  is  in  adv  jucc 
III  Jeremiah  or  E/.ekiei.  Against  the  (explanation 
that  tiie  chikheirs  teeth  are  set  on  edge  bicavisi 
thi'ir  f.ithers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  L'izekiel  has 
nothing  to  offer  but  a  1  ,thri  imrlianical  do(  trine  oi 
alrict  retribution  ((  h.  wiii.).     Th'    book  ul  Jol,>  re- 
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presents  ;i  further  stago,  when  tli;it  doctrine  was 
scon  to  he  iiiit(Miabl<^  ;  aiici  the  whole  question  is 
again  boldly  r.iisi'd  and  still  more  boldly  discussed. 
This  would  carry  Ihr  date  bdow  Ezekiel.  As  the 
jirobleni  in  job  is  iudi\idua',  and  only  indirectly,  if 
at  all,  a  national  one — "  ll  .re  was  a  man  in  the  land 
of  I'z  "—the  book  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  exil(\ 

r>ut  furllici-.  there  is  an  unmistakable  similarity 
betweiMi  the  temper  of  this  book  and  that  of  the 
jiious  in  the  lime  of  Malachi.  "  l'>i  ry  one  thnt 
dofth  evil  is  good  in  the  sight  of  Jihovah.  and  lie 
dfdigliit  th  in  them.  W'lirre  is  the  dod  of  justice  ?  "' 
Malaihi  ii.  17.  \\v  might  fancy  we  heard  the  voicr 
of  J(il)  ;  and  almost  more  plainly  in  Malachi  iii.  14, 
"  It  is  vain  to  seivc  (lod,  and  wh.it  proj'it  is  it  that 
we  have  kejil  Ills  ordmanco  ?  ""  Kcpially  striking 
is  tii(>  similarity  between  tiir  dialectic  temper  in  Job 
.md  Malachi.  ICverywhere  in  Malachi  occur  the 
phrases.  "  Yr  have  said,  yet  ye  say,''  etc  Good 
imn  ha\-f  not  only  raised  tlu-  jirolilmi  of  the  moral 
Old,  ]■,  .IS  Hjh.ikkuk  and  Jerenn  ih  had  done  :  they 
are  foiinally  discussing  it — exactly  the  phenomenon 
whi<  h  we  h.ive  in  Job  and  do  not  ha\H'  in  pr<'-e.\ilic 
tnip  >.  It  It  be  asked  why,  in  th.it  case,  there  i.s  no 
trace  of  iulhience  of  Deutero-Isaiah's  solutinn,  tli( 
answer  is  tiiat,  in  any  cast\  that  solution  stands  with- 
out serious  influence  on  the  subsequent  development 
of  religious  thought  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Agaui.  the  j)e(ulMi  boldness  of  tin'  discussion 
suggests  a  ])ost-exilic  dat-'.  Jereini.ih  is  also  very 
bold,  xii.  I,  but  it  is  a  dihrrt  ut  \\\ir  of  audacity  that 
expresses  itself  in  the  book  ol  Job.  Unlike  Kcclesi- 
astcs  in  Di.iitii.illv  rv(  rvthinp  else.  I(ibi;-,hkt   it  111 
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bring  a  sustained  and  fearless  challenge  of  the 
pli''nom«'na  of  the  moral  world.  A  post-exilic  date, 
,iikI  piMhaps  not  a  very  early  one,  would  seem  to  be 
suggested  by  these  phenomena.  It  is  tlie  product 
11(11  only  of  an  unh.ippy  man,  but  of  an  unhappy 
time,  when  life  is  a  warfare,  vii.  i,  and  g<5od  men  are 
hitter  in  heart.  This  date  is  borne  out  by  the  angelo- 
logy  itf  tlie  book,  v.  i,  and  by  its  easy  use  of  mytho- 
|oi:;v,  iii.  8,  xxvi.  5 — a  mythology  which  is  felt  to 
W  completely  innocuous,  because  numotheism  is 
siriire  beyond  the  possibility  of  cliallenge.  It  is 
|)iMftically certain  that  the  book  falls  before  Chron- 
irk's  (circa  300  B.(  .)  as  in  l  Chroniiles  xxi.  i.  Sat, in 
H  a  proper  name,  whereas  in  Job  the  word  is  still  an 
.ipi^ellative  — he  is  "the  Satan."  Where  the  evi- 
di  nee  is  so  skiuler  ct  rtainty  is  impossible  ;  but  there 
IS  a  probability  that  the  book  may  bc^  s.ifely  placed 
siimewhere  between  450  and  350  n.c.  One  could 
I'duceive  it  to  be,  in  one  sense,  a  protest  against  the 
legalistic  ronception  of  religion  encouraged  by  the 
work  of  Ezra,  ,iiul  tliis  would  admir.ibly  lit  tli<-  d.ite 
aibigncd. 
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Tin  rontf'iits  of  this  book  justify  tlic  doscripfion  of 
it  in  tlif  titli',  i.  I,  as  tln^  '"  lovolicst  song  ""—for  that 
is  th'-  meaning  of  the  ILhivw  idiom  "  song  of  songs." 
It  abounds  in  portical  gems  of  tho  pun-st  ray.  It 
breathes  the  bracing  air  of  the  hill  coimtry,  and  llu' 
passionat(!  love  of  ni;ni  for  woman  and  woman  for 
man.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  keen  Hi>bnw  delight 
in  n,\.tur(\  in  her  vim  yards  and  pastnn  s,  flowers  and 
fnut  tries,  in  her  doves  and  deer  and  sheep  and 
goats.  It  is  a  song  trc  innlons  from  beginning  to  end 
with  the  passion  of  love  ;  and  this  lovf  it  depicts  in 
tcinis  never  coarse,  but  often  fnmkly  sensuous — so 
franklv  sensuous  that  in  tiie  iir,-t  century  its  place  in 
the  canon  was  earuistly  contested  by  Jewish 
schol.us.  That  place  was  j->ractically  settled  in  qo 
A.D.  l)v  the  Sytiod  of  Jamnia,  which  settled  otlier 
similar  ipiestions  ;  and  about  120  a.m.  we  lind  a  dis- 
tinguished rabbi  maintaining  that  "  the  whole  world 
does  not  outweigh  the  day  win  n  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  given  to  Israel  ;  while  all  the  Wrilings  are  holy, 
the  song  is  holiest  of  all."'  Tliis  extravagant  lan- 
gungo  suggests  that  the  canoni<  ity  of  the  song  lu'd 
been  strenuously  contested  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
a  latent  sense  of  the  si-cular  origin  of  the  song  that 
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hi'  was  thirty  yfais  of  age.  Its  place  in  tin,  canon 
was  no  doubt  si'curcd  for  it  by  two  considerations, 
(1)  its  reputed  Solomonic  authorship,  (ii)  its  allegori- 
cal interpretation. 

The  reception  of  ilv  b(;ok  ni  the  Canon  led,  as 
Siegfried  has  said,  to  the  most  monstrous  creations 
HI  the  history  of  interpretation.  If  it  be  by  Solo- 
mon, and  therefore  a  holy  book,  it  must  be  a  cele- 
bration of  divine  love,  not  of  human.  So  it  was 
ar^'Uixl  ;  and  the  theme  of  the  hn<tk  was  regarded 
.1..  the  love  of  Jeho\ah  for  Israel.  Christian  inter- 
preters, following  this  hin^  of  tlieir  Jewish  prede- 
c  ssors,  applied  it  to  the  lovi-  of  Christ  for  His  cliureh 
or  for  the  individual  soul.  Tlie  alleg<jrieal  view  of 
lii''  jxieni  has  many  parall^'ls  in  the  mystic  jxx-try  of 
thf  !'2ast,  and  it  even  hnds  a  slender  support  m 
Ilosea's  comparison  of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to 
i  rael  as  a  maniag(>  relationshii"*  ;    but  taking  into 

r^ muit  the  general  nature  of  thr  poem,  and  the. 
1'  ndencies  of  tlu'  Hebn  u  mind,  it  may  be  fairl\'  said 
that  the  allegorical  interprrtation  is  altogellar  im- 
]"i^Mble.  Auv  love  poem  would  be  etju.dly  capable 
of  ^ueh  an  uiterpretation. 

\ii()ilii  r  view,  first  hinted  ai  in  a,  phras»>  of  Origen. 
1-  that  tlie  book  is  a  draini,  a  vit  w  which  has  held 
tiie  held — not  without  (  hallenge  -  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. There  is  mueh  \\\  th^'  languag''  of  th'^  .song  to 
bUggest  this  :  it  is  (.bvious,  e.g.,  that  there  is  occa- 
>Ntiial  dialoguf,  i.  15,  16,  ii.  2.  3,  but  the  aetu.d  storv 
111  th  dram.L  wa.-^  vi^y  far  lunn  cleat.  Thi'  older 
view  was  thai  it  ^\Ms  .1  story  of  Solomon's  love  for  a 
p'.  asant  girl,  and  of  his  redemption  Iroin  hi-;  impure 
lo\a  T  by  hisaUectioii  for  her.    ISut  .is  m  \iii.  11  l.  atid 
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elsowhcir,  Solomon  is'spokon  of  by  way  of  contrast, 
room  must  be  made  for  a  thirdjperson,  tin'  sliephcrd 
lover  of  the  peasant  maid  ;  and,  witii  much  variety 
of  detail  the  supporters  of  tlie  dramatic  theory  now 
adlicre  in  general  to  the  view  that  the  poem  cele- 
brates the  fidelity  of  a  peasant  maid  who  had  been 
captured  and  brought  to  Solomon's  harem,  but  who 
steadily  resisted  his  blandishments  and  was  fmaUy 
restored  to  her  shepherd  lover.  Tlie  book  becomes 
thus  not  a  triumph  of  love  over  lust,  but  of  love  over 
temptation.  The  story  is  very  pretty  ;  but  the 
objections  to  it  aiid  to  the  dramatic  view  of  the  book 
are  all  but  insuperabl(\  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
to  arrive  at  sucli  a  story  at  all,  a  good  deal  has  to  be 
-ead  between  tlie  lines,  and  interpreters  usually  find 
what  they  bring  ;  but  the  most  fatal  objection  to  it 
is  that  tlie  text  in  vi.  12,  on  which  the  whole  stoiy 
turns — the  maiden's  surprise  in  the  orch.ard  by  the 
retinue  of  the  king — is  so  disjointed  and  obscure 
that  the  attempt  to  translate  it  has  been  ibandoned 
by  many  competent  scholars. 

Apart  from  t'nat,  the  story  can  hardly  hv  said  to 
b'^  jnobable.  "  She,  my  dove,  is  but  one,"  vi.  9, 
would  sound  almost  comical  upon  the  lips  of  out-  who 
possessed  the  lianMii  of  vi.  8.  But  in  any  case,  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  Solomon  would  have 
t.iken  a  refusal  from  a  peasant  girl  :  Oriental  kings 
were  not  so  scrupulous.  Again,  it  is  very  hard  to 
detect  any  progress  on  the  dramatic  view  (^f  the 
book.  Cli.  viii.  with  its  innocent  expression  of  an 
early  love,  follows  en.  vii.,  which  is  sensuous  to  the 
last  degree.  Further,  in  the  absence  of  stage  direc- 
tions, every  commentator  aixiucs  tn-j  \'eijv'j  aiiiuiig 
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the  chnracters  in  a  way  of  his  own  :  the  opening 
words  of  the  song,  i.  2fl,  may  be  interpreted  in  three 
or  four  different  ways,  and  equal  possibihties  of  in- 
tcrpri'tation  abound  throughout  tliesong.  Of  course 
the  dilTu-ultieS  are  not  quite  so  great  in  the  Hebrew 
:is  in  the  Enghsh  (e.g.  i.  15  must  be  spoken  by  tlie 
bridegroom  and  i.  16  by  the  bride),  but  they  are 
great  enough.  A^ain,  liow  are  we  to  conceive  of  so 
.-hurt  a  play — 116  lines — being  divided  into  acts  and 
scenes  ?  for  the  scenes  are  continually  (-hanging,  and 
tlie  longest  would  not  last  more  than  two  minutes. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  lay  too  much  strt'ss  upmi  tlie 
fact  that  there  is  no  other  illustration  of  a  purely 
Semitic  drama  ;  that  would  be  to  argue  that,  if  a 
thing  did  not  happen  twice,  it  did  not  happen  once. 
Xe\-ertl:elt-s,  coupled  with  tlie  unt<jld  diiVicuUies 
and  confusions  that  arise  from  regarding  the  song  as 
a  diani.i,  the  absence  of  a  Smniic  jiarailil  is  sigiii- 
iHimt. 

'I  lie  true  \  lew  of  this  perj)le.\ing  book  appear.-^  tu 
be  that  it  is,  as  Herder  called  it,  "  a  string  of  pearls  " 
—an  anthology  of  love  or  we'dding  songs  sung  during 
the  festivities  of  the  "  king's  w-'ck,"  as  the  tiist  week 
after  the  wedding  is  called  in  Syria.  Very  great 
probabilitv  has  been  added  to  tliis  \iew  by  tiie  ob- 
servations of  Syrian  customs  made  by  Wetzstein  in 
his  f.inious  essay  on  "  The  Syrian  Thre.shing-bo.ird,"" 
and  fust  thoroughly  ajiiilied  by  Budde  to  the  int'-r- 
[iietation  of  the  Song.  Syrian  weddings,  we  are  told, 
Usually  totik  place  in  Marcli,  ii.  11  h.  The  thre.-.liing- 
tloor  is  set  on  a  sort  of  platform  on  the  thresliing- 
board  covered  with  carpets  and  pillows ;   and  upon 
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and  brick'grcoom,  arc  sen  ted,  wliilo  the  guests  honour 
them  with  song,  game  and  dance.  This  lasts  lor 
srvcn  days  (of.  Gv.n.  xxix.  27  ;  Jud.  xiv.  12)  ;  and 
llic  theory  is  that  in  the  Song  of  Songs  we  have 
specimens  of  tlie  songs  sung  on  such  an  occasion. 
In  particular,  it  is  practically  certain  that  vi.  13- 
vii.  9  is  tlie  song  which  accompanied  the  "  sword- 
dance  "  (as  the  last  w(;rds  of  vi.  ij  should  probably 
br  translated)  prriormed  by  the  bride  on  the  eve  of 
her  wedding  da^'  This  would  explain  the  looseness 
of  tlu^  arrangement,  no  special  attempt  being  made 
to  unify  the  songs,  though  it  may  be  conceded  that 
the  noble  eulogy  oi  lo\'i'  in  viii.  G,  7,  as  it  is  the  finest 
utterance  in  the  book,  was  j)robablv  intended  as  a 
sort  oi  climax. 

The  king,  then,  is  not  Solomon,  but  tlie  peasant 
bridegroom,  wlio  enjoys  the  regal  dignity,  and  even 
the  nam<'  of  Israel's  most  S]ilendid  monarch,  iii.  7,  9, 
for  the  space  of  a  wt'ek.  Ch.  iii.  ii,  with  its  refer- 
eii  ;e  to  the  bridegroom's  crown  (cf.  Isa.  Ixi.  .  i);  i^  ^'H 
but  conclusive  proof  that  tl;e  h(  ro  is  not  king  Solo- 
mon, but  another  sort  of  i)ri(l'  'n'oom  His  bride, 
perhaps  a  plain  country  girl,  counts  for  the  vvfek  as 
the  maid  of  Shuli-m,  \i.  15.  i.e.  Abi^hag,  once  tiie 
fairest  maid  In  Israel  (vi.  i,  i  Kings  i.  3).  So 
Ihroughout  tlie  ■■  king's  week  "  everything  is  trans- 
figured and  takes  on  the  colours  of  royal  magnili- 
ceuce  :  the  threshing-board  becomes  a  palancjuin, 
ami  the  rustic  bodyguard  appear  as  a  band  of  valiant 
warriors,  iii.  7.  8.  Tliere  is  a  cliarming  naivete, 
and  indeed  somt'lhing  uuk  h  profoiinder,  in  this 
len»purary  tr.msformatiou  uf  thn-i  hnnd)le  rtislir 
lives.     We  are  involuntanb,- r^  uunded  of  scenes  ui 
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.1  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  This  view  of  tlu" 
b')()k  li:is  (ommi'ndrd  \isv\i  to  scholars  like  N(.kk-kr, 
ulio  fornu'ily  championed  (he  dnunatic  llicoty, 
though  two  of  the  latest  writers  '  have  argued  skil- 
fully against  it. 

The  following  may  be  taken  ns  an  approximate 
division  of  the  sorgs,   though  some  ui  the  longer 
se(-liuns  might  easily  be  n>garded  as  a  combination 
of  two  or  three  songs.     The  bride  praises  the  bride- 
groom, modestly  dejireciates  her  own  beauty,  and 
asks  when>   Iut   bridcgrof)m  is  to  be  found,  i.  2  -S. 
Mich  sings  the  otlui's  praises  :   th:;  happiness  of  the 
bride,  i.  9-ii.  7.     A  spring  wooing,  ii.  8-17.       Tiie 
bride's  dream,  iii.   1-5.     The  bridegroom's  proces- 
sion, iii.  6 -I I.     The  charms  of  the  bride,  iv.  i-v.  r. 
1  h<'  beauty  of  the  bridegroom,  v.  2-vi.  3.     Praise  of 
the  bride,  vi.  4-12.     Praise  of  the  bride  as  she  dances 
I  he  sword-dance,  vii.    i-io.     Tlie  bride's  longing, 
^":   ^i~^''''-  4-     The  incomparable  power  of  hn-e, 
''"'■  ^'7-      ^''^'  *^''i<^^*-''s  proud  reply  to  her  brothers, 
\in.  8-10.     The  two  vineyards,  viii.   11,  12.     Con- 
<  lu~,ion,  viii.  13,  14. 

The  immortal  verses  in  praise  of  love,  viii.  6,  7, 
show  that,  in  spite  of  its  often  sensuous  expression,' 
thi>  love  here  celebniled  is  not  only  pure  but  exclus- 
ive ;  and  the  book,  which  oncv  was  regarded  as  a 
satire  op  the  court  of  Solomon,  would  in  any  case 
iii.ike  in  favour  of  monogamic  sentiment,  and  tend 
1"  'luioble  ideals  in  a  country  where  i:iarri.i;;e  was 
■-imply  n  garded  as  a  contract. 

IIk'  menti(m  of  Israel's  ancient  capital  Tir/.di  in 
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.Mp.r.    Ill    the   (:,iinl)ri<l.!.L'    H.l.le    "  Sona   ol   bongs,"    ami 


11,  ja  Habtings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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vi.  4  (if  thr  text  be  correct)  as  a  parallel  to  Jen 

salem,  %vould  alone  be  enough  to  bring  the  date  b( 

low  Solomon's  time  (cf.  i  Kings  xiv.  17,  xvi.  23 

But  it  is  no  doubt  much  later.     The  Persian  woi 

fardes  in  iv.  13  appears  to  imply  the  Persian  perio( 

and    is   used  elsewhere    only  in    post-exilic    bool 

(Nell.  ii.  8  ;  Eccles.  ii.  5).     Indeed  the  word  appirU 

in  iii.  9  appears  to  be  the  Hebraized  form  of  a  Grec 

word  phoreion,  and  if  so  would  almost  necessan 

imjjly  the  Greek  period,  though  the  Hebrews  m; 

have  been  acquainted  with  Greek  words,  throu{ 

tlie  Greek  settlements  in  Egypt,  as  early  as  the  six 

century  B.C.     Many  of  the  words  and  constructioi 

however,  are  demonstrably  late  and  Aramaic  ;   ai 

the  linguistic  evidence  alone  (unless  we  assume 

earlier  book  to  have  been  worked  over  in  later  tinu 

would  put  the  Song  hardly  earlier  than  the  four 

century  B.C.     Yet   the   fact   that  though  a  secnl 

writing,  it  is  in  Hebrew  and  not  Aramaic,  which  w 

rapidly  gaining  ground,  shows  that  it  can  hardly 

l)r()ught  down  much  later.     On  the  whole,  probal 

It  is  to  be  pla(-ed  somewhere  between  400  and  3c 

and  its  sunny  vivacity  thus  becomes  a  welcome  1 

t.,  the  austerity  of  thf  post-exilic  age.     If  this  aq 

nient  is  sound,  it  follows  that  the  book  cannot  h; 

been  by  Sol. anon.     The  superscription,  i.  i,  Vv-as 

doubt  added  by  a  later  liand  on  the  basis  of 

many  references  to  Solomon  in  the  book,  iii.  7- 

viii.  II  f,  and  of  the  statement  in  i  Kings  iv.  32  t: 

he  was  the  author  of  1,0-15  songs. 

Where  the  songs  were  composed  we  cannot  t 
The  scenes  they  reflect  so  vividly  are  rather  thost 
Israe'  *'■  s'^-  <'f  Tudih..  l)iil  the  ripcitud  allusion: 
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the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  would  be  mo>t  naturally 
explained  if  the  songs  came  from  Jerusalem  or  its 
iirighbourhood.  With  this  agree  the  references  to 
Eugedi,  Heshbon,  Kedar,  while  the  northi^rn  places 
mentioned,  Lebanon,  Hermon,  (jilead,  Damascus, 
are  such  as  would  be  familiar,  at  any  rate,  by  repu- 
tation, to  a  Judean. 


cannot  tell. 
ther  those  of 
.  allusivins  to 
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Ruth 


Goethe  has  characterized  the  book  nf  Ruth  as  the 
lov.'H-'st  littlr  idyll  that  tradition  has  transmitted 
to  us.  Whatever  be  its  didartir  purpose— and  some 
would  prrfcr  to  think  that  it  had  little  or  none— it  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  wonderful  prose  poem,  sweet,  artless, 
and  persuasive,  t(niehed  with  tlie  quaintness  of  an 
older  world  and  fres]\  with  the  scent  of  the  harvest 
fi(>lds.  Thi'  lov(>— stronger  than  country— of  Ruth 
for  Naomi,  the  f^n'acious  iigure  of  Boaz  as  he  moves 
about  tlic  fields  with  a  word  of  blessing  for  the 
reapers,  the  innocent  scheming  of  Naomi  to  secure 
him  as  a  husbaiid  for  Ruth— these  and  a  score  of 
similar  touches  establish  the  book  for  ever  in  tlie 
heart  of  all  who  love  nobility  and  romance. 

The  inimitable  grace  and  tenderness  of  the  story 
are  dissipated  in  a  summary,  but  tlie  main  facts  air 
these.  A  man  of  Betlilehem,  with  his  wife  Naomi 
and  two  sons,  is  driven  by  stress  of  famine  to  Moab, 
where  the  sons  marry  women  of  the  land.  In  course 
of  lime,  father  and  sons  die,  and  Naomi  resolves  tc 
return  hdiiie.  Ruth,  one  of  her  daughters-indaw, 
accompanies  her,  in  spite  of  Naomi's  earnest  en- 
treaty that  she  should  remain  in  her  own  land.  Ir 
Bethieh.>m,  Ruth  receives  p(>culiar  kindness  fron 
Boaz,  a  wealthy  landowner,  who  happens  to  be  a 
I.;..-,-., -.r-.  .-.f  >J  '.-IT!-!!  •    nnd  N.!f>!ni    witli  a  woman  ' 
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h.ippy  instinct,  devises  a  plan  for  bringing  Hoaz  to 
declare  himself  a  champion  and  loV(>r  of  Ruth.  The 
pirn  is  successful.  A  kinsman  nearer  than  Boaz 
refuses  to  claim  his  rights  by  marrying  lur.  and  the 
wiv  is  left  open  for  Boaz.  He  accordingly  marries 
Rutli,  who  tlms  becomes  the  ancestress  of  the  great 
King  David. 

W'liy  was  this  story  told  ?  The  question  of  its 
object  is  to  some  extent  bound  up  with  the  question 
of  date  ;  and  for  several  reasons,  this  appears  to  be 
late,  (i)  In  the  (ireck,  Latin  and  modern  Bibles, 
Kutli  IS  placed  after  Judges  ;  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
It  is  placed  towards  the  end,  among  tlie  Writings, 
i.e.  the  last  division,  in  which,  speaking  generally, 
only  late  books  appear.  Had  the  book  been  pre- 
exilic,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
bein  placed  after  Judges  in  the  second  division. 
Some  indeed  maintain  that  this  is  its  original  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  easier  to  account  for  its  transference 
from  the  third  division  to  the  second,  as  a  foil  to 
tile  war-like  episodes  of  the  judges,  than  for  its 
transference  from  the  second  to  the  third.  (2)  The 
argument  from  language  is  perhaps  not  absolutely 
decisive,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  scarcely  compatible 
witli  an  early  date.  Some  words  are  pure  Aramaic, 
and  some  of  the  Hebrew  usages  do  not  appear  in 
early  literature,  e.g.,  "  fall,"  in  the  sense  of  "  fall 
out,  issue,  happen,"  iii.  18.  (])  The  opening  words 
— '■  In  the  days  when  th(>  judgt\s  judged,"  i  i — 
suggest  not  only  that  those  days  are  past,  but  that 
they  are  regarded  as  a  dehni*^*'  period  falling  within 
an  historical  scheme.  The  book  must  be,  at  any  rate, 
as  late   as   David— for   it   describes   Ruth   as   his 
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ancostrrss,  iv.  17-nnd  probably  nnirb  lator.  as  tbe 
implication  is  tlint  it  u,  a  great  thin,;,'  to  be  the 
rincestress  of  David  The  reverence  of  a  later  age 
for  the  great  king  shines  through  the  simjile  genea- 
logical noti<-e  with  whicli  the  story  concludes.' 
(4)  Further,  the  old  custom  of  throwing  away  the 
shoe  as  a  symbol  of  the  abandonment  of  one's  claim 
to  property,  a  rustom  familiar  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  (Deut.  XXV.  Qf.)  is  in  iv.  7  regarded  as 
obsolete,  belonging  to  the  "former  time."  The 
cumulative  effect  of  these  indications  is  strongly  to 
saggcst  a  post-exilic  date.  Not  perhaps,  however,  a 
very  late  one  :  a  liook  as  la.te  .is  the  Macc.ibeau 
period  would  hardly  have  rrtli'cted  so  kindly  .1 
feeling  to\  ards  th(>  foreigner  (cf.  b'-stlu  r). 

Tiie  story  probably  rests  upon  a  basis  of  fact. 
David's  conduct  in  putting  his  jiarents  under  the 
protection  of  tlu  kmg  of  Moab  (l  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4) 
would  iind  its  simplest  explanation,  if  he  had  been 
coimected  in  some  way  with  Moab,  as  tlie  book  of 
Kuth  repn'sents  him  to  have  been  ;  where.as  a  later 
,ige  wouid  hardly  have  da.red  to  invent  a  Moabite 
ancestress  for  him,  had  there  been  no  tradition  to 
that  effect. 

The  object  of  the  book  has  bi  en  .supposed  by  some 
to  be  to  conuiK  nd  the  so-called  levir.ite  marriage. 
This  is  improh.ible  :  not  so  nm<  h  because  tlie  mar- 
riage was  not  strictly  levirat<\  .since  neither  i'>oaz 
nor  the  kinsman  was  th<^  brother-in-law  of  Kuth— 
it  would  be  fair  enough  to  regard  this  as  a  legitimate 
extension  of  Wv  principle  of  lovir.ite  m.irnage.  wtiose 

»  ProbabI"  iv.  18-22  i.s  a  later  addition,  but  tli.it  .li«'s  not 
affect  the  goncral  .irgument  (cf.  v.  17). 
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nhjort  was  to  porpotuate  tlie  dead  man's  name — 
li!it  ratlier  bccaibu-  this  is  a  comparatively  subur- 
duiate  element  in  the  story. 

The  true  explanation  is  no  doubt  to  be  sought  in 
t!i'-  fact  that  Rutli  the  Moabitcss  is  counted  worthy 
to  be  an  aaci'Strcss  of  David  ;  and,  if  tlie  book  be 
,)()st-exi!ic,  its  religious  significance  is  at  once  ap- 
pnvnt.  It  was  in  all  probability  tlir  dignified 
answer  of  a  man  of  prophetic  instincts  to  the  rig(n-ous 
iii'MSures  of  Ezra,  which  demanded  the  divorce  of 
ill  foreign  women  (Ezra  ix.  x,  c.  Neh.  xiii.  23ff.)  ; 
Mr  it  can  hardlv  be  doubtrd  that  ihere  is  a  delicate 
pnliinic  in  the  repeated  designation  of  Ruth  as  the 
Moabilcss,  i.  22,  ii.  2,  6,  21,  iv.  5,  10— she  even  calls 
lurself  the  "  stranger,"  ii.  10.  It  would  be  pleasant 
Id  tliink  tliat  ihf  writer  had  himself  marri(;d  one  of 
tliese  foreign  wom'-n.  In  any  case,  he  champions 
their  cause  not  only  with  generosity  but  with  in- 
sight ;  for  he  knows  that  some  of  tliem  have  faith 
enougli  to  adopt  Israel's  God  as  their  (iod,  i.  16.  and 
111  at  even  a  Moabitcss  may  be  an  Israelite  indeed. 
Ezra's  severe  legisl.iliou  was  inspired  l)y  the  worthy 
desire  to  preserve  Israel's  religion  from  the  peril  of 
contagion  :  the  author  ol  Ruth  gently  teaches  that 
the  foreign  woman  is  not  an  inevitable  peril,  blie  may 
be  loyal  to  Israel  and  faithful  to  Isr.u Es  God.  The 
writer  dares  to  repres<'nt  the  Moabitess  as  eating 
with  the  Jews,  ii.  14  -winning  i)V  lier  ability,  re- 
source and  affection,  the  regard  of  all,  and  counti'd 
by  (iod  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  Israel's  greatest 
king.  The  tj;enerous  tvpe  of  religion  represented  by 
the  book  ui  Kuth  1^  ,1  much  needed  and  very  attrac- 
tive complemt  lit  to  the  stern  legalism  of  Ezra. 


Lamentations 

Tm.  l)o:)k  Limiu.irlv  known  .i>  tin  l.;un»-ntations 
cuiisists  of  four  <■'  girs  '  (i.,  ii..  iii.,  iv.)  .uul  a  prayer 
(v.).  Tlio  gen'-'  i  tlu'nic  of  the  ('Irgies  is  Ihr  sorrow 
and  (Usolatiou  created  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem '  in  58G  B.C.  :  tlie  last  poem  (v.)  is  a  prayoi 
for  deliverance  from  the  long  continnt^d  distress, 
'llie  (-logics  are  all  alphabetic,  and  liKe  most  alpha- 
l)etic  poems  (cf.  Ps.  cxix.)  are  marked  by  little  con- 
tnuMty  of  thfiuglit.  The  first  poem  is  a  LuDent 
■t\Tr  Jernsaleni,  b(  reft,  by  the  siege,  of  lur  glory  ane 
her  sani-tuary,  i.  i-n,  though  the  bitter  and  com- 
fortless doom  which  she  l)ewails  in  i.  12-22,  i.^ 
regarded  as  the  tli\ine  peualtv  for  lier  sin,  i.  5,  8 
Similarly  in  ii.  1  10  lui  sorrow  and  sntteriiu 
are  admitt'd  to  be  a  divine  judginint.  Hei 
shaiiir  .ind  distress  v.rc  inconsolabli  .  n.  11- 17 
and  >\\r  ajipeals  to  In  1  ( lod  to  Inok  upon  hir  ni  hei 
agony,  ii.  18-22.  llu  third  ixuiii,  probably  tin 
latest  in  the  book,  represents  the  city,  after  .1  Litt( 
lament,  iii.  i-2i.  as  being  inspired,  by  the  though 


'  In  the  Hebrew  elegiac  luelic,  as  m  tlw  •  .ni-k  .iiul  Latin,  th( 
second  line  is  shorter  than  the  tirst— usually  three  l)eats  followe( 
by  two. 

*  .\n  unconvincing  attempt  has  been  mule  lo  refer  the  Kisi 
two  chapters  to  the  Maccabean  age— about  170  b.c. 
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of  the  love  of  God,  to  submission  and  hope,  iii.  22-36. 
A  prayer  of  penitence  and  confession,  iii.  37-54>  is 
followed  by  a  petition  lor  vengeance  upon  the  ad- 
versaries,  iii.   55-66.     The   fourth   poem,   like    the 
second,  offers  a  very  vivid  picture  of  th(^  soriows  and 
horrors  of  the  siege  :   it  laments,  in  detail,  the  fate 
of  the  people,  iv.   1-6,  the  princes,   iv.  7-11,   the 
priests  and  the  prophets,  iv.  12-16,  and  the  king, 
iv.  17-20,  and  ( nds  witli  a  prophecy  of  doom  upon 
the  Edomites,  iv.  21,  22.  who  bdi.ivi  il  so  i  ruelly 
after  the  siege  {Vs.  c.\xr\ni.  7).     In  thr  la,-,t  poem 
the  city,   after   pitiously   lamenting   her   manifold 
sorro\v.s,  v.  1-18,  beseeches  the  cvirlasling  God  for 
deliverance  therefrom,  v.  19-22. 

.\  very  old  and  by  no  means  unreasonable  tradition 
assigns  the  authorsliip  of  the  l^ook  to  Jeremiah.     In 
tlie  Creek  version  it  is  introduced  by  the  words — 
which    appear    to  go  back  to  a  Hei)r(\v  original — 
".And  it   cain<^  to  pass,  rdter   Israel  had  been  Ud 
captive  and  Jerusalem  made  desolate,  that  Jeremiah 
<at  down  weeping,  and  lilted    up  this   lament    over 
brusiKan  and  said."      This  view  ol  the  aullioiship 
is  as  old  as  the  Chronicler,  who  in  2  Chronicles  xxxv. 
25  seems  to  refer  the  book  to  JtMcmiah,  probably 
n^garding  iv.   20,  which  refers  to  Zedikiah,  as  an 
allu>ion  to  Josiali.     Chs.  ii.  and  iv.  especially  are  so 
graphic  that    Wnv  inu^t  have  been  writttii   by  an 
eye-witness  who  had  seen   the  temi>le   dt  secrated 
and  who  had  himself  tasted  the  hornu.-.  of  a  siege, 
m  which  the  mothers  hail  eaii  11  tlnir  <iwu  (  hildreu 
fur  very  hunger.     I  li<   jiassionate  love,  too,  for  the 
people,  whi(ii   breathes  through  the  elegies  might 
Will    be    JeMuiah's  ;     and    the    ascription    ol    the 
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calamity  to  the  sin  of  tho  people,  i.  5,  8.  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  prophet. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  certain,  or  even  very  prob- 
able, that  Jeremiah  is  the  author.     Unlike  the  Greek 
and  the  English  Bibl(\  the  H<^bre\v  Bible  docs  not 
place  the  Lamentations  immediately  after  Jeremiah 
but  in  tlie  third  division,  among  the  Writings,  so 
that  there  is  really  no  initial  presumption  in  favour 
of    the    Jeremianic    authorship.     Again,  Jeremiah 
could  Iiardly  have  said  tliat  '•  the  prophets  fnid  no 
vision    from    Jehovah,"    ii.    8,    nor    described    the 
vaeillating  Zedekiah  as  "  the  breath  of  our  nostrils," 
iv.  -'>   nor  attributed  the  national  calamities  to  the 
sin'  ','  lathers,  v.  7.     Otiier  features  in  the  situa- 

tion pr.-uiiposi^d  by  ch.  v.  appear  to  imply  a  time 
later  tlian  Jeremiah's,  v.  18,  20,  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  one  who  was  so  sorely  smitten  as  Jeremiah  by 
the  inconsolable  sorrow  of  Jerusalem  would  have 
expressed  his  grief  in  alphabetic  elegies  :  men  do 
not  write  acrostics  wlicn  their  hearts  are  breaking. 
When  we  add  to  this  that  chs.  ii.  and  iv.  which  stand 
nearest  to  the  calamity  appear  to  bi'tray  dependence 
on  E/.cki.'l  (ii.  14,  iv.  20,  E/.rk.  x.xii.  28,  xi.x,  24.  etc.) 
there  is  little  probability  tlird  tlie  poems  are  by 
Jeremiah. 

It  is  not  even  certain  tliat  they  arc  all  from  the 
sam(!  hand,  as,  unless  we  transpose  two  verses,  the 
alphabetic  order  of  the  [nA  po.  ni  diifers  from  that 
of  the  other  thn  e,  and  the  immber  of  elegiacs— 
tluee— in  each  verse  of  the  fust  two  poems,  differs 
from  the  number— one— in  the  third,  and  two  in 
""' f""i'(li.  ji!  111.  Ihiid  pncii)  e.idi  letter  has  three 
vcrseb  to  itsrji  ,    in  th.'  other  three  poems,  only  («ne. 
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n  iii.  with  its  highly  artificial  stricture  and  its 
t.  iidt'ncy  to  sink  into  the  gnomic  style,  in.  26ff.,  is 
probably  remotest  of  all  from  the  calamity.'  Con- 
sidering the  general  hopelessness  of  the  outlook, 
chs.  ii.  and  iv.  at  any  rate,  which  are  apparently  the 
>',irUest,  were  probably  composed  betore  the  pardon 
of  J'.'hoiachin  in  561  B.C.  (2  Kings  xxv.  27)  wlicn  new 
possibilities  began  to  dawn  for  the  exiles.  580-570 
may  be  accepted  as  a  probable  date.  The  calamity 
IS  near  enough  to  be  powerfully  felt,  yet  remote 
I  Mough  to  be  an  objrct  of  poetic  contemplation. 
Till' other  poems  are  no  doubt  l.'iter  :  eh.  v.  may  as 
uvU  express  tlie  sorrow  of  the  returned  exiles  .is  the 
^orr()w  of  the  <xile  itself.  More  than  this  we  cannot 
.say. 

The  older  parts  of  the  book,  whether  written  in 
I'X'vpt.  Babylon,  or  more  probably  in  Judali,  arc  of 
k'pvit  historic  value,  as  offering  minute  and  practically 
contemporary  evid'^nce  for  the  siege  ot  Jerusalem 
(cf.  ii.  q  12)  and  as  ntlecting  the  hopelessness  wliich 
(cllowed  it.  Yet  the  hopelessness  is  by  no  means 
unrelieved.  Besides  the  prayer  to  God  who  abideth 
loi  (vcT,  V.  19,  is  the  general  teaching  that  good 
in.v  be  won  from  calamity,  iii.  24-27,  and,  above-  ,ill, 
til"  beautiful  utterance  that  "  the  love  of  Jeh'>vah 
never  ceases  '"  and  His  pity  never  fails,"  iii.  22. 


'  The  intensely  personal  words  at  tlu'  hcginninj;  of  <li.  nl. 
arc,  no  doubt,  to  be  interpreted  (  ollcctivcly.  The  "  man  wlio 
has  seen  affliction  "  is  not  Jeremiah,  but  the  comnuinity.  Cf. 
V.  14,  "  1  am  become  the  laughini;  stock  of  all  nations  "  (cmrndcd 
text).     If.  also  !'.  4v 

^  C.ranimar  an'l  paralkhsni  alike  buxKCst  the  emcnil.iti'iTi  <in 
wliith  the  atiove  tran.-.lat'on  re.sts. 
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Ir  is  not  suriirising  that  thi'  bo(jk  o(  Ecclesiasti 
had  a  struji^'gle  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  canni 
and  it  was  probably  only  its  reputed  Solomon 
authorship  and  thr  last  two  verses  of  the  book  tli; 
permanently  secured  its  position  at  the  synod  < 
Jamnia  in  90  A.D.  The  Jewish  scholars  of  th*-  fir: 
century  a.d.  were  struck  by  the  manner  in  whicli 
contradicted  itself  :  e.g.,  "  I  praised  the  dead  moi 
than  the  living,"  iv.  j,  "  A  living  dog  is  better  th; 
a  dead  lion."  i.\.  .4  ;  but  tiuy  were  still  more  di 
tressed  by  tlic  sjjirit  of  scepticism  and  "heresy 
wliieli  })('r\-,ul<d  the  liook  (I'f.  xi.  q  with  Num.  x 

39)- 

In  spite  of  tlir  opening  verse,  it  is  very  plain  th. 

Solomon  could  not  have  been  tlie  author  of  the  boo 

Not   onl\-  in  i.  12  \~<  liis  reign    represented  as  over 

I  was  king — though  Solomon  was  on  the  throne  t 

his  death,  but  in  i.  16,  ii.  7,9,  he  is  contrasted  wi 

all — apparently  :iil  the  kings — that  were  before  hi 

in  Jerusalem,  tlmugl'  his  own  f.ither  w.is  the  found 

of    the    dynasty.     There    is    no    probability    th 

Solomon    would    have    so    s<:athingly    assailed    t 

admim-ti.iliuii  of  jnstice  for  wlii(-]i  lie  hinisdt  w 

responsible,  as  is  done  in  ni.    i().  '\-.   1     v.  N.     '( 

sigh   in  xii.    12  over  tin    nuiltiplicity  of   books 

thorouLdily   iuannnnoriate    to    the   age   of   Solomc 
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Iiidr(>d  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  problem  is 
attacked  is  inappropriat.  to  so  early  a  stage  of  liter- 
ary and  religious  development.  But  it  was  by  a 
sirigularly  happy  stroke  that  Solomon  was  chosen 
by  a  later  thinker  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his  reflections 
on  life  ;  for  Solomon,  with  his  wealth,  buildings, 
h.iitin,  magnificence,  had  had  opportunity  to  test 
lif,'  at  every  point,  and  his  exceptional  wisdom 
would  give  uni(iuc  value  to  his  judgment. 

Ecclesiastes  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  latest  books 
111  the  Old  Testament.  The  criteria  for  determining 
the  date  are  chiefly  three,  (i)  Linguistic.  Alike  in 
I's  single  words  (e.g.,  prefen-nce  for  abstract  nouns 
niding  in  uili)  its  syntax  (e.g.,  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  waw  conversive)  and  its  general  linguistic. 
character,  the  hook  illustrates  the  latest  develop- 
iiKiit  of  the  Hebrew  language.  There  are  not  a  few 
words  whicli  occur  elsewhere  only  in  Chronicles, 
l"/ra.  Nchemiah,  Esther :  there  are  some  pure 
.\r.unaic  words,  some  words  even  which  belong  to 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna.  Even  if  we  allow  an 
'Illy  international  use  of  Aramaic,  the  corrupt 
II  bn  w  of  till'  book  would  aloui'  compel  us  to  place 
it  very  late.  Some  h,i\-e  sought  to  strcugtliiu  the 
.irgumeiit  for  a  late  date  from  the  presence  of  Greek 
mtluence  on  the  lcoii:^U(igc  of  the  book,  e.g.,  in  such 
I'hrases  as  "  under  the  sun,"'  "  to  behold  the  sun," 
'■||ic  good  which  !><  al^o  beaiitiful,"'  v.  18  ;  but, 
ITobable  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not  certain  th;'.t  there  are 
'a,iecisins  in  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes.' 

(z)  Ilislonci'l.     There  is  nnuh  interesting   detail 
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which  is  dearly  a  transcript  of  the  author's  experi 
tncc  :   tlif  slaves  he  liad  seen  on  horseback,  x.  7,  tb 
poor  youth  who  bduine  king,  iv.  13-16  (cf.  ix.  I4ff.) 
These  incidents,  liowever,  are  too  lightly  touched 
and  we  know  too  little  of  the  history  of  tlie  period 
to  be  able  to  locate  them  dellnitely.     The  woe  upoi 
the  land   whose   king  is  a  child,   x.    16,   has  beer 
re[>e.i(edly  connected  with  the  time  of  Ptolemy  V 
ICjiiphan.  s  (205-1S1  B.C.),  the  last  of  his  house  wiu 
ruled  over  Palestine  and  who  at  his  father's  deati 
was  little  (H-er  four  years  nld.     However  that  ma> 
be,  the  general  historical  background  is  unmistak- 
ably that  of  the  late  post-exilic  age.     The  bf)ok  bcar.^ 
the  stamp  of  an  evil  time,  when  injustice  and  op- 
pression \\ov>-  the  order  of  the  day,  iii.  16,  iv.  i,  v.  8, 
governnx'nt  was  corruj)t  and  disorderly  and  speecli 
dangerous,  x.  20.     Tlie  allusions  would  suit  the  last 
years  of  the  Persian  empire  {]]^)  ;  but  if.  as  the 
linguistic  evidence  suggests,  the  Iviok  is  later,  it  can 
hardly  be  placed  before  250  B.C.,  as  during  the  earlier 
years  of  th<'  Gre(  k  period,  Palestim-  w.is  not  vmhappy. 
(3)  Philosop/iical.     The  spccvd.Ltixe   mood  of  the 
book  marks  it  as  latr.     Though  not  an  abstract  dis- 
cussion—tlu^  Old  Testament  is  never  abstract— it  is 
more  abstract  than  the  kindred  disiussion  in  the 
book  of  Job.     It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Ecclesiastes 
was  not  affected  by  tlie  (ireek  phiIoso})hical  immences 
of  the  time.     If  it  be  not  necessary  to  trace  its  con- 
t(Mnpt  of  the  \,()rld  to  Stoicism,  or  its  inculcation  of 
the  wise  enjoyment  of  the  passing  momc  n(  directly 
to  Epicureanism,  at  least  an  indirect  influence  can 
hardly  b(^  denied,     (ireek  thought  was  spreading  as 

till-  (    1  I-.W.!.-        1     >*-«.■■■*  '>,*.  .  ,,.-.,,.  I  A  I.  -    •        •  f 
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Ecclesiastes,  tliough  not  wit  liont  parallels  in  earlier 
stages  of  Hebrew  literaturt\  yet  here  assumes  a 
(lcliberat(>,  sust;iined  and  all  but  philosophic  form, 
\'.hieh  hnds  its  most  natural  explanation  in  the  pro- 
found and  pervasivr  inlluence  of  (innk  philosophy 
—an  influence  which  could  hardly  be  escaped  by  an 
age  in  which  books  had  multiplied  and  study  been 
prosecuted  till  it  was  a  burden,  xii.  12. 

This  "  charming  book."'  as  Rcnan  calls  it.  has  in 
many  ways  more  affinity  with  the  modern  mind  than 
any  other  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  weary  with 
the  weight  of  an  insohibh^  probh  m.  With  a  cold- 
blooded frankness,  which  is  not  cynical,  only  becausi' 
It  is  so  earnest,  it  faces  the  stern  facts  of  human 
hie.  without  being  able  to  bring  to  their  int(  rpreta- 
tion  the  sublime  inspirations  of  religion.  More  than 
imee  is  the  counsel  given  to  fear  (iod.  but  it  is  not 
offered  as  a  solution  of  the  riddle.  The  world  is 
(Tookcd,  i.  15.  vii.  13,  and  no  change  is  possible, 
iii.  1-8.  It  is  a  weary  round  of  contradictions, 
Inrth  and  death,  peace  and  war,  the  former  state 
..nnihilated  by  the  latter  ;  and  by  reason  of  the 
tixity  of  these  contradictions  and  the  certainty  of 
that  annihilation,  ;dl  human  effort  is  vain.  iii.  9. 
It  is  all  alike  vanity — not  only  the  meaner  struggles 
for  food  and  drink  and  pleasure  (ii.)  but  even  the 
nobler  ambitions  of  the  soul,  sucli  as  its  yearning  for 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  Whether  we  turn  to  the 
l)hysical  or  the  moral  world  it  is  all  the  sani(\  Therr 
'^  no  goal  in  nature  (i.)  :  history  runs  on  and  runs 
nowhere.  All  cifort  is  swallowed  up  by  death. 
Man  is  no  better  thui  a  beast,  iii.  ig  ;  beyond  the 
^  n;:th:ng.     hvervwiii;:-  ]5  disillusiuu- 
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ment.  and  woman  is  the  bitterest  of  all,  vii.  2 
The  moral  order  is  tiirned  upside  down.  Wrong 
for  ever  on  tlie  throne.  I'roN-idcncc,  if  tliere  be  sui 
a  thin£?,  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  cruelty.  Tea 
stand  on  man}^  a  faee.  but  the  mourners  must  r 
main  uncomforted.  iv.  i.  The  just  perish  and  tl 
wicked  live  long,  vii.  15.  The  good  fare  as  the  bf 
ought  to  fare,  and  the  bad  as  the  good,  viii.  i 
Better  be  dead  than  live  in  such  a  world,  iv.  2  ;  na 
better  never  have  bt-en  born  at  all,  vi.  3.  For  all 
vanity  :  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  matter,  i.  2, 
is  no  less  the  end,  xii.  8.  Over  every  effort  ar 
aspiration  is  wrung  this  fearful  knell. 

Sad  conclusion  anywhere,  but  especially  sad  f( 
a  Jew  to  reach  !  Indeed  he  contradicts  some  of  tl 
dearest  and  most  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Jewi:- 
faith.  .Many  a  devout  contemporary  must  ha\ 
been  horrified  at  the  dictum  that  man  had  no  pr 
eminence  above  a  beast,  or  that  the  world,  which  1 
had  been  taught  t)  believe  was  very  good  (Gen. 
31)  was  one  great  vanity.  The  preacher  could  nc 
share  the  high  hopes  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  to  conn 
of  resurrection  and  immortality,  which  consoled  an 
inspired  many  men  of  his  day.  To  him  life  w; 
nothing  but  dissatisfaction  ending  in  annihilatioi 
If  this  is  not  pessimism,  what  is  ? 

But  is  this  all  ?  Not  exactly.  For  "'  the  light  : 
sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behol 
the  sun,"  xi.  7.  Over  and  over  again  the  counsel  1 
given  to  cat  and  drink  and  enjoy  good,  ii.  24  ;  an 
despite  the  bitter  criticism  of  woman  already  allude 
to,    a  wifr  can  niakr  hie  more  than  lolcrable,  ix.  c 
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jection  of  religion  which  tho  previous  sketch  of  it 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  It  is  pessimistic,  but 
not  atheistic  ;  nay,  it  believes  not  only  in  God  but 
in  n  judgment,  iii.  17,  xi.  g6,  though  not  necessarily 
111  tlic  hereafter.  There  is  considerable  extrava- 
gance in  Cornill's  remark  that  "  never  did  Old 
IVstament  piety  celebrate  a  greater  triumph  than 
m  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  "  ;  but  there  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  book  is,  after  its  own  peculiar 
melancholy  fashion,  a  religious  book.  It  is  signifi- 
iMiit,  however,  that  the  context  of  the  word  God, 
wliich  only  occurs  some  twenty  times,  is  often  very 
>()nibre.  He  it  is  who  has  "  given  travail  to  the  sons 
of  men  to  be  exercised  therewith,"  i.  13.  iii.  10,  cf. 
(sp.  iii.  18.  Again,  if  the  writer  has  any  real  belief 
111  ;i  tlay  of  judgment,  why  should  he  so  persistently 
imphasize  the  rfsultlessness  of  life  and  deny  the 
divine  government  of  the  world  ^  "  The  fate  of  all 
IS  tlu'  same — just  and  unjust,  pure  and  impure. 
As  fares  the  good,  so  fares  the  sinner,"  ix.  2.  This 
IS  a  direct  and  deliberate  challenge  of  the  law  of 
n  tribution  in  whicli  the  writer  had  been  brought  up. 
It  may  be  urged,  of  course,  that  his  belief  m  a  divine 
judgment  is  a  postulate  of  his  faith  which  he  retains, 
tliough  he  does  not  And  it  verified  by  experience. 
Hut  sucli  words — and  there  are  many  such — seem 
to  carry  us  much  farther.  Hero,  then,  is  the  essen- 
tial problem  of  the  book.  Can  it  be  regarded  as  a 
unity  ? 

Almost  every  commentator  laments  the  impossi- 
bility of  presenting  a  continuous  and  systematic 
exposition  of  the  argument  in  Ecclesiastes,  or 
VjuiicL  lii,  a,-,  Liu-  ijuuk  ib  called  111  iiie  Hebrew  Bible. 
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The  truth  is  that,  thougli  the  first  three  c!i  pters  r 
in  tlie  main  coiierent  and  cont-nuDus,  Httlo  order 
arrangement  can  be  detected  in  the  rest  nf  tlie  hoc 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered.  Birkt 
e.g.,  supposed  that  tlie  leaves  had  by  some  arcide 
beeoine  disarrarg(^d — a  supposition  not  whol'y  ii 
possible,  but  hi^hl},  improbable,  esp)ecially  wh  .'n  v 
consider  that  the  Greek  translation  reads  the  bo 
in  the  same  order  as  the  Hebrew  text.  Others  su 
pose  with  equal  improbability  that  the  book  is 
sort  of  dialogue,  in  which  each  speaker  maintai 
his  own  thesis,  while  the  epilogue,  xii.  I3f.,  pr 
nounres  the  final  word  on  the  discussion.  O 
thing  is  certain,  that  various  moods  arc  represent' 
in  the  book  :  the  '  'stion  is  whether  they  are  t^ 
moods  of  one  man  of  ^f^veral.  Baudissin  thin 
it  not  impossible  that,  "  from  smaller  intc 

polations,  the  book  as  a  w..        is  the  reflection 
the  struggle  of  one  and  the  same  author  towards 
view  of  the  world  which  he  has  not  yet  found." 

Note  the  phrase  '"apart  from  inteipolalions 
Even  the  most  cautious  and  conservative  schola 
usually  admit  that  the  facts  constrain  them  to  b 
lieve  in  the  presence  of  interpolations  :  e.g.,  xi.  ( 
and  xii.  irt  are  almost  universally  regarded  in  th 
light.  The  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  book  a 
chiefly  three,  (i)  Its  fragmentary  character.  C 
X.,  e.g.,  looks  more  like  a  collection  of  proverbs  tha 
anything  else.  (2)  Its  abrupt  transitions  :  e.f 
vii.  19,  20.  "  Wisdom  strengtheneth  the  wise  moi 
than  ten  men  that  are  in  a  city  :  for  there  is  not 
righteous  man  on  the  earth."     This  may  be  anoth( 
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nre  the  undoubted  contradictions  of  the  book,  some 
of  which  had  been  noted  by  early  Jewish  scholars. 
I'.g.,  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  eat  and  drink, 
11.  24  ;  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  tlian 
to  the  house  of  feasting,  vii.  2.     In  iii.  1-8  times  are 
so  ixed  and  del;ermmej  that  humr'n  labour  is  protit- 
l.-s,  iii.  g,  while  in  iii.  11  this  mflcxible  ordei  is  not 
in  oppressive  but  a  beautiful  Hiing.     In  viii.    14, 
IX.  2  (of.  vii.  15)  the  fate  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  is  the  same,  in  viii.  12,  13,  it  is  different  :   it 
iswLllwiththe  one  and  ill  with  the  other.   In  iii.  16, 
whicli  is  radically  pessimistic  (cf.  vv.  1S-21),  there  is 
lio  justice  :   in  iii.  17  a  judgment  is  coming.     Better 
death  than  life,  iv.  2,  better  hfe  than  death,  ix.  4 
(cf.  xi.  7).     Ill  i.  17  the  search  for  wisdom  is  a  pur- 
suit of  the  wind  :    in  ii.  13  wisdom  excels  folly  as 
liglit   darkness.     Ch.   ii.   22   emphasizes   the   utter 
fruitlessness  of  labour,  iii.  22  its  joy.     These  con- 
tradictions are  too  explicit  to  be  ignored.     Indeeu 
Sometimes  their  juxtaposition  forces  them  upon  the 
most  inattentive  reader  ;   as  when  viii.  12,  13  assert 
that  it  is  well  with  the  righteous  and  ill  with  the 
wicked,   whereas   viii.    14  asserts   that    the   wicked 
|»lten  fare  as  the  just  should  fare  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  author's  real  opinion  is  made 
ctrtain  by  the  occurrence  of  the  melancholy  refrain 
at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

Different  minds  will  interpret  these  contradictions 
differently.  Some  will  say  they  are  nothing  but  the 
i'ti  X  of  the  contradictions  the  preacher  found  to 
nm  through  life,  others  will  say  that  they 
represent  him  in  different  moods.  But  they  arc-  too 
numerous,  radicnl.  .and  \-i(:il  i,,  h,.  Aio,^,^^^,./i  .^t  ,... 

i   -  '^  —    ■  -    ""^ 
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easily.  TIktc  can  bo  no  rionljt  that  the  book 
essentially  pessimistic  :  if  ends  as  well  as  begi- 
with  Vanity  of  Vanities,  xii.  8  ;  and  this  mu 
therefore  have  been  the  ground-texture  of  tl 
author's  mind.  Now  it  is  not  likely  to  be  >:n  ac( 
dent  that  the  references  to  the  moral  order  and  tl 
certainty  of  tlivinr  judgment  are  not  nierely  asse 
tions  :  they  can  usually,  in  their  context,  only  be  r 
parded  as  protests— as  protests,  that  is,  against  tl 
context.  That  is  very  plain  in  ch.  iii.,  where  tl 
order  of  the  world,  vv.  i-8,  which  the  pnaeh^ 
lamented  as  profitless,  vv.  9,  10,  is  maintained  to  1 
beautiful,  v.  1 1.  It  is  equally  plain  in  iii.  :  7,  whif 
asserts  the  divine  judgment,  whereas  the  contex 
iii.  16.  denies  the  justice  of  eartidy  tribunals,  ar 
effectual  -shuts  out  the  hopei>f  a  brighter  future  I 
rr  taining  that  man  dies  Mike  vhf  beast.  <'ii.  18-2 
Of  a  sinular  kind,  but  on  a  somewhat  lowtT  r 
ligious  level  arc  the  frequent  protests  against  tl 
preacher's  pessimistic  assertions  of  the  emptiness  ( 
life  and  the  vanitv  of  cITort.  For  the  injunction  1 
i:it  end  drink  and  enjoy  tlu'  fruits  of  onc'^  laboi 
may,  in  their  contexts,  also  be  fairly  considered  ii' 
simply  as  statements,  but  as  protests  (cf.  v.  18-; 
with  V.  13-17) ;  for  this  glad  love  of  life  was  tin 
roughly  representative  of  the  ancient  tradition  1 
Hebrew  life  (cf.  Jeremiah's  criticism  of  Josial 
xxii.  15.)  Doubtless  these  protests  could  come  fro; 
the  preacher's  own  soul  ;  but.  considering  all  tl 
phenomena,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  tlu 


'  Ch.  iii.  ::i  should  ri\ul  :  "  Who  kiiowotli  the  spirit  of  ma 
U'hrtlu)  it  (joeth  upwanl  ?  "  Th^s  tr.in.slat  ion  involves  no  ch.iii 
in  the  consonantal  text  an<l  is  supporte<J  by  the  Septiiagint 
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were  tho  protests  of  others  who  were  offended  by  the 
scepticism  and  the  pessimism  of  the  book,  \vliicl! 
may  well  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 

It  now  only  remains  to  ask  wliether  books  re- 
■larded  as  Scripture  ever  received  such  treatment  as 
is  her"  assiinieci.     Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
textual  phenomena  of  the  Old  Testament   knows 
that  this  was  a  common  occurrence.     Thr  (jreek- 
speaking  Jews,  translating  about  or  before  tlu;  time 
at  which  Ecclesiastcs  was  written,  altered  the  simple 
[•hrase  in  Exodus  xxiv.  10,  "They  .saw  the  God  ..f 
Israel,"  to  "They  saw  the  place  when-  tlie  God  of 
Israel  stood."     In    Psalm    Ixxxiv.   11   they  altered 
'■  God  is  a  sun  (or  pinnacle  ?)  and  shield  ''  to  •"  God 
loves  mercy  and  truth."'     Tiiey  altered   "  (iod  ""  to 
"an  angel  "  m  Jobxx.  15,  "  God  will  cast  tlu  in  (i.e., 
Ilie  riches)  out  of  his  belly  "  ;  or  even  to  "  an  angel 
vnll  cast  them  eut  of  his  house."     These  alterations 
have  no  other  authority  than  tiic  caprice  of  t  lie  trans- 
l:itnis,  acting  in  the  mtensts  of  a  purer,  austenr, 
liiit  more  timid  theology.     .\t    the  end  of  the  Greek 
version   of  the   liook  of    Jol>,   which  adds,    "  [t    is 
written  tiiat  Job  will  ris<^  as.iin  with  those  whom  the 
I-t>rd  doth   raise."   \\r  sif  how  deliberately  an   in- 
-<Ttion  could  be  made  in  theological  interests.     The 
IihiTties    which     the    Greek-speaking    Jews     thus 
(I'lnonstrably  took  with  the  tr.\t  of  Sciij)ture,  we 
further  know   th.it    iIk    Hebrew-speaking  Jews  did 
not  hesitate  to  take.     .\  careful  comparison  of  the 
text   of   such    books   as    Samuel    and    Kings    with 
( lironicles  '   shows   that    similar  chanL't  s  were   de- 


'  <"(■,  p.g.,  tti<'  'iiibshtiition 
Ji'hovali  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  i. 


ill  S.if  Ml  Ml   I   Lliroii.  xxj.    I   for 
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liboratolv  mado,  and  made  by  pious  men  in  the 
logical  interests.  We  are  thus  perfectly  free 
suppose  that  the  original  text  of  Ecclesiastes,  whii 
must  have  given  great  offence  to  the  stricter  Je\ 
of  the  second  century  i'..c..  was  worked  over  in  tl 
same  way. 

It  would  be  impossibh'  to  apportion  the  vario 
sections  or  verses  of  the  book  with  absolute  de 
niteness  among  various  writers  ;  in  the  nature  of  tl 
case,  such  analyses  will  always  be  more  or  less  tent 
tive.  But  on  the  whole  there  can  be  little  dou 
that  the  original  book,  which  can  be  best  cstimat( 
by  the  more  or  less  continuous  section,  i.-ii 
was  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  almost,  if  not  altogetlu 
unqualitied  pessimism.  This  received  correction 
rather  protest  from  two  rjuartirs  :  from  one  writ 
of  happier  soul,  wlio  belie  \>d  that  the  earth  w 
Jehovah's  {Vs.  xxiv.  i)  and,  as  such,  was  not 
vanity,  but  was  full  of  His  goodness  ;  and  from 
pious  spirit,  who  was  offended  and  alarmed  by  t 
preacher's  dangerous  challenge  of  the  moral  ordt 
and  took  occasion  to  assin*'  hi'^  readers  of  the  a 
tanity  of  .i  judgment  and  •>[  iIm  <un-,((|uent  wisdi 
of  fearing  God.  On  any  vit  w  of  tin'  liodk  it  i--  dil 
cult  to  see  the  relrvance  of  the  collection  ui  jirover 
in  'ii,  \. 

If  tliis  view  be  correct,  the  epilogue,  xii.  9-1 
can  hardly  have  formed  p.ut  of  the  original  pes 
mistic  book.  The  last  two  verses,  in  particular,  a 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  pious  pn^test  whi 
funis  frtMjuriil  txpic^sion  in  tlw  buok  :  and  it  is  fa 
to  bi  III  \c  tiiat  the  words  saved  the  canonicity 
Ecc  esiastes,  if  indeed  tiiey  were  not  added  for  tli 
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vrry  purpose.  The  reference  to  the  commandments 
in  y.  13  is  abrupt,  and  ahnost  without  parallel, 
viii.  5.  Again,  the  preacher,  who  speaks  throughout 
the  book  in  the  first  person,  is  spoken  of  here  in  the 
third,  V.  9  ;  and,  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  book, 
the  reader  is  addressed  as  "  my  son  "  v.  12  (cf.  Prov. 
1.  8.,  ii.  I,  iii.  i). 

The  value  of  Ecclesisates  is  negative  rather  than 
positive.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  despair  pos- 
sible upon  the  soil  of  Old  Testament  piety.  It  is 
the  voice  of  a  faith,  if  faith  it  can  be  c.illed/wliich  is 
not  only  perplexed  with  the  searcli,  but  weary  of 
It  :  but  it  shows  how  deep  and  sore  was  the  need  of 
a  Redeemer. 
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The  spirit  of  tlir  book  of  Esthrr  is  anything  i 
.ittraclivc.  It  is  never  quoted  or  referred  to 
Jesus  or  His  apostles,  .iiid  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  tli 
that  in  very  early  times,  and  even  among  Jew 
scholars,  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  canon  was  ho 
contested.  Its  aggressive  fanaticism  and  fiv 
hatred  of  all  that  lay  outside  of  Judaism  were  i 
by  the  iiner  spirits  to  be  false  to  the  more  genen 
instincts  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  Hebrew 
ligion  ;  but  by  virtue  of  its  very  intensity  and  » 
clusiveness  it  was  all  the  uMre  wrJccMne  to  avcK 
representatives  of  later  Judaism,  among  whom 
enjoyed  an  altogether  unique  popularity,  attest 
by  its  three  Targuins  and  two  distinct  Greek  rect 
sions  ' —indeed,  one  rabbi  places  it  on  ;in  equali 
with  the  law,  and  tli(  nfore  ;d)ove  the  pnipluts  a 
the  "  writings." 

Tlic  story  is  well  told.  The  (pieen  of  Xerxes,  ki 
of  Persia,  is  deposed  for  contumacy,  and  her  crov 
is  set  upon  the  head  of  Esther,  a  lovely  Jewi 
maiden.  Presently  the  w^hole  Jewish  race  is  ii 
perilled  by  an   act   of    Mordecai,   the   foster-fath 

It  is  probable  ,ilso  lluit  tiiu  two  lit-cret's,  oii'-  commiiiidii 
the  celebration  for  two  days,  ix.  20-28,  the  other  enjoiuii 
fastinu  .uul  l.inu-ntntions,  ix.  29-32.  ;u-e  later  a.iditions,  .lesi?n( 
to  incorporate  the  practice  oi  .1  later  tjine. 
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Hanian"s  plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  are 
frustrated  by  Esther,  acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Mor- 
decai.  The  courtier  himself  fahs  from  powrr,  and 
is  finally  hanged  on  the  gallows  he  hr  prepared 
lor  Mordecai,  while  Mordecai  '•  the  Jew  "  is  exalted 
to  the  place  next  the  king,  and  the  Jews,  whom  the 
initial  decree  had  doomed  to  extermination,  turn  the 
tables  by  slaying  over  75,000  of  their  enemies 
throughout  tiie  empire,  including  the  ten  sons  of 
Haman.  In  memory  of  the  df-liverance,  the  Purim 
festival  is  celebrated  on  Ihr  i.(ih  and  15111  of  the 
month  Adar. 

The  popularity  of  the  book  was  dur,  no  dcnibt, 
most  of  all  to  the  power  with  which  it  expresses 
some  of  the  most  characteristic,  if  almost  most 
odious,  traits  of  Judaism  ;  but  also  in  a  measure  to 
lis  attractive  hterary  qualities.  The  setting  is 
brilliant,  and  the  development  of  the  incident  i>= 
"tt'ii  skilful  and  dramatic.  The  elevation  of 
Mordrcai,  due  to  the  simple  accident  of  thr  king's 
liaving  passed  a  sleepless  night,  the  unexpected 
accusation  of  Haman  by  Esther,  the  swift  and  com- 
plete reversal  of  tl)e  situation  by  which  Haman  .3 
hanged  upon  his  own  gallows  and  Mordecai  receive!* 
the  royal  rmg— the  general  seqn(>nce  of  incidents  is 
conceived  and  elaboiated  witii  considerable  dra- 
matic power. 

The  large  number  of  proper  names,  the  occasion  il 
reference  to  chronicles,  li.  23,  vi.  i,  and  che  precise 
mention  of  dates,  combine  to  raise  the  presumi)tioii 
tliat  the  book  is  real  history  ;    but  a  glance  at  the 
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facts  is  sufficient  to  dispel  this  presumption.  ' 
story  falls  within  the  reign  of  Xerxes— about  . 
B.C.,  but  the  hero  Mordecai  is  represented  as  be 
one  of  tlie  exiles  deported  with  Jehoiachin  in  597  1 
This  is  a  manifest  impossibility.  Equally  imp 
sible  is  it  that  a  Jewish  maiden  can  have  become 
queen  of  Persia,  in  the  face  cf  the  express  statem- 
of  Herodotus  (iii.  84)  that  the  king  was  bound 
choose  his  consort  from  one  of  seven  noble  Pars 
families.  These  impossibilities  are  matched 
numerous  improbabilities.  It  is  improbable,  e 
tliat  Mordecai  could  have  had  such  free  intercou 
with  the  harem,  ii.  11,  unless  he  had  been  a  cunu^ 
or  in  tlie  palace,  ii.  19,  unless  he  had  hcon  a  ro; 
oflkial.  It  is  improbable  that  Xerxes  would  ha 
announced  the  date  of  the  massacre  months  befo 
hand,  improbable  that  he  would  later  ha\^e  sanctior 
so  indiscriminate  a  slaughter  of  his  non-Jewish  si 
jccts,  and  most  improbable  of  all  that  the  ]v\ 
who  were  in  the  minority,  should  have  slain  75,0 
of  their  enemies,  who  caimot  be  supposed  to  ha 
been  defenceless.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  t] 
wholesale  butchery  took  place  chiefly  in  the  autho 
imagination,  though  doubtless  the  wish  was  fatl 
to  the  thought.  Clearly  he  wrote  long  after  t 
events  he  claims  to  be  describing,  and  tlie  sen.se 
historical  perspective  is  obscured  where  it  is  r 
lost.  Tile  Persian  empire  is  a  thing  of  the  re 
tively  distant  past,  i.  i,  13,  and  thougli  the  authoi 
acquainted  with  Persian  customs  and  oflicial  titL 
it  ib  bigiiilicant  that  the  customs  have  sometimes 
be  explained.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  not  a  histoi 
but  a  historical  nu\el  in  miniature. 
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It^  date  is  hard  to  fix,  but  it  must  b 
obably  the  latest  in  the 


le  very  late, 


.he  Old  Testament. 
oi   Its   obvious   attempt   to   reproduce   the   classic 
Hebrew  style,  the  book  contains  Aramaisms,  late 
II  i>rew  words  and  constructions,  and  the  language 
alone  stamps  it  as  late.     Still  more  decisive,  how- 
ever, is  its  sentiment.     Its  intensely  national'pride, 
Its  cruel  and  fanatical  e.xclusivcness,  can  be  best 
explained  as  the  result  of  a  iierce  persecution  fol- 
lowed by  a  brilliant  tnuinpli  ;   and  this  condition  is 
r.x.ietly   met    by    the   period    which    succeeded    the 
.M.ucabean  wars  (135  b.c.  or  later).     The  book,  with 
Its  Persian  setting,  may  indeed  have  been  written 
( arlier  in  Persia  ;    but  it  more  probably  represents 
.1  phase  of  the  fivrce  Palestinian  Judaism  of  the  last 
iKilf  of  the  second  century  B.C.     It  has  betn  suggested 
uilh  much  probabihty  that  Haman  is  modelled  on 
Antiochus   Epiphanes;     between   their   murderous 
designs  against  the  Jews  there  is  certainly  a  strong 
ITS.  inblance,  in.  9,  i  Mace.  i.  41,  iii.  34-36. 

The  object   of  the  book  appears   to  have   been 
twofold;:   to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Purim  festival 
iHl  to  glorify  tli.^  Jewish  people.     The  real  e.xplan- 
ition  of  the  festival  is  shrouded  in  mystery.     The 
book  traces  it  to  the  triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their 
enemies  and  connects  it  witli  Pur,  ix.  26,  supposed 
to  mean  "  lot  "  ;   but  no  such  Persian  word  has  yet 
been  discovered.     l)oul)tIess,  however,  the  book  is 
correct   in   assigning   the  origin  of  the   festival  to 
1''  r^ia.     A  festival  with  a  .somewhat  dissimilar  name 
I'.irwardigan— was  held   in   Persia   in   spring  to 
-inmemorate  tlie  dead,  and  there  may  be  just  a 
'lil  "1   tiiis  lu  the  fasting  with  vvh.ich.  Hu'  f:-;t';«.'n! 
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was  precrdpd.  ix.  31,  cf.  i  Sam.  xxxi.  13,  3  Sa 

12.     Tho   B;jb\i()nian:,   had   also  held   anew 

fosti'  .;1  in  spring,  at  ujiich  the  gods,  under  the 

sidonry  of  Marduk,  were  supposed  to  draw  thi 

lor  the  ronnng  year  :    this  may  have  been  the 

matr    origin    of    the    "lot,"    which    is    repeal 

emphasized  in  the  book  of  Esther,  lii.  7,  ix.  24 

In  other  \v(jrds,  the  Jews  adopted  a  Persi;m  lest 

whicii   had  already  incorporated  (jlder  Rabylo 

<lenients  ;    for  there  can  be  httle  doubt   that 

ultimate    ground-work  of  the  book  is  Babylo 

mytholf^gy.     h:sth(-r    is    so    similar    to    Istar, 

Mordeeai  to  .Marduk,  tliat  their  identity  is  I'la 

questionable  ;    and  in  th(>  overthrow  of  Hamai 

Morderai  it  is  hard  not  to  see  the  reproductio 

the  overthrow  of  Hamman,  the  ancient  god  of 

Ela mites,  the  enemies  of  the  Babylonians  by  : 

duk,   god   of   the    Babylonians.     This    supposi 

leaves  certain  elements  unexplained— Vashti, 

IS  without  Babylonian  analogy,  but  it  is  too  prob; 

an  explanation  to  be  ignored  ;   and  it  goes  to  il 

trate  the  profound  and  lasting  influence  of  B;i 

Ionia    upf)n    Israel.     The    similarity    of    the    n; 

Esther  to  Amrsiris,  who  was  X     xes'  queen  (I 

vii.  114,  ix.  112)  may  account  for  the  story  be 

set  in  tlie  reign  of  Xerxes. 

A  collateral  purpose  of  the  book  is  the  glorihcat 
of  the  Jews.  In  t)ie  dram.itic  contest  betw 
Haniaii  the  Agagite  and  .M..rdecai  the  Jew, 
latter  is  victor.  He  refu.ses  to  bow  betore  Ham 
and  IVovidence  justifies  his  refusal  ;  for  the  ft 
are  born  to  dominion,  and  all  who  oppose  or  oppr 
them   must    faL.     Everywhere  tlicir   superioritv 
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.ippaniit  ;    I'.stli.M"  the  Jcwoss  is  fanvr  tliaii  \';isliti 
;ind  Mordccai.  like  Josepli  in  the  old  days,  takts  hij 
place  beside  the  kin£T. 

What  we  regretfully  iniss  in  the  book  is  a  truly 
nhgious  note.     It  is  national  lo  the  eore  ;    but,  lo'r 
-nor  in  the  Old  Testament,  n;  tK.nahtv  is  not  uvdded 
to  a  worthy  ronception  of  („k1.     To<,  much  stress 
nrrd  nf.t  be  laid  on  tlir  abs.nee  of  His  name— this 
may  have  been  due  in  the  .somewhat  secular  charac- 
t'  r  of  the  festival  witli  its  giving  and  receiving  of 
riv.srnts— and  the  presence  of  God,  as  the  guardian 
01  the  fortunes  of  Israel,  is  presuppc^sed  throughout 
til.  whole  story,  notably  in  Mordecai's  contident  iiopc 
thai  enlargement  and  deliverance  would  arise  to  the 
j'  us  from  one  plac,  .  if  not  from  another,  iv.   14. 
I^ut    the    religion    ,,f    the    book— for   religicni    it    is 
•ntitled    to     be   called-is    absolutely   destitute    of 
<(hical  elements.     It  is  with  a  shudder  that  we  read 
of  Esther's  request  for  a  second  butcherv.  ix.  13  ; 
"id  all  the  romantic  glamour  of  the  story  cannot 
hhud  us  to  its  religious  emptiness  and  moral  de- 
piiNity.     In  a  generation  which  had  smarted  under 
thr  persecution  of  Antiochus  and  .shed  its  blood  in 
d'lence  of  its  liberty  and  ancestral  traditions,  sue  h 
bitter    fanaticism    is    not    unintelligible.     But    thr 
I'ofuilirity  of  the  book  shows  how  little  the  prophetic 
il<nients  in  Israel's  religion  had  touched  the  people's 
heart,  and  how  stubborn  a  resistance  was  sure  to  be 
olfin^d  to  the  generous  and  emancipating  word  of 

J'bUS. 
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I)ANn:L  is  callctl  a  pn^phet  in  the  Nrw  Tcstamfii 

(Malt.  x\iv.   15).     In  the  Hebrew  BibU ,  howcvei 

the  book  railed  by  his  name  appears  not  among  th 

prophets,    bi.      among    "the    writings,"    bctwco 

Estiier   and   Ezra.     The    Greek   version    placed   1 

brtweeii  the  major  and  the  minor  prophets,  and  thi 

has   determined    its   position   in    modern   version: 

The  book  is  both  like  and  unlike  the  prophetic  book: 

It  is  like  them  in  its  passionate  belief  in  the  ove; 

ruling  Providence  of  God  and  in  the  sure  consmi 

mation  of  His  kingdom  ;    but  in  its  peculiar  syn 

bolism,  imagery,  and  pervading  sense  of  mystery 

stands  without   a   parallel  in  the  Old  Testamen 

The  impulse  to  tiic  type  of  prophecy  represented  t 

Daniel  was  given  by  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah.     Tl 

book  is  indeed  ratlier  apocalyptic  than  propheti 

The    difference    has    been    well    characterized    I 

Behrmann.     "  The    essential    distinction,"    he    r 

marks.  "  between  prophecy  and  apocalyptic  lies 

this  :    the  prophets  teach  that  the  present  is  to  1 

interpreted    by    the    past    and    future,    wliile    tl 

/  apocalyptic  writers  derive  the  future  from  the  pa 

and  present,  and  make  it  an  object  of  consolato 

hope.     Vith  tlie  prophets  the  future  is  the  serva 

and  ev.  n  the  coutinuat'cn  of  the  present  ;  with  t 
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apocalyptic  writers  the  fiituro  is  the  brilliant 
counterpart  of  the  sorrowful  present,  over  whieh  it 
is  to  lift  them. ■■  This  will  b^  uade  most  plain  by  a 
summary  of  the  book  itself. 

Chs.  i.-vi.  are  narrative  in  form  ;   rhs.  vii.-xii.  are 
prnphetic  or  apocalyptic— they  deal   vvith  visions. 
LuiifHisly  enough  ii.  4-vii.  28,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
are  written  in  Aramaic.     In  ch.  i.   Daniel  and  his 
three  friends,  Jewish  captives  at  the  court  of  Baby- 
l.in,  prove  their  fidelity  to  their  religion  by  refusing 
t(j  defile  themselves  with  the  king's  fond.     At  the 
end  of  three  years  they  sliow  themselves  superior  to 
the  "  wise  "  men  of  the  empire.     Then  (ii.)  follows 
a  dream  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  in  which  a  gr(>at  image 
was  shivered  to  pieces  by  a  little  stone,  wliich  grew 
till  it  filled  the  whole  world.     Daniel  alone  could 
retell  and  interpret  the  dream  :    it  denoted  a  suc- 
cession of  kingdoms,  whicli  would  all  be  ultimately 
overthrown  and  succeeded  by  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  God.     Ch.  iii.  deals  not  with  Daniel  but  with 
his  friends.     It  tells  the  story  of  their  refusal  to  bow 
before  Nebuchadrezzar's  colossal  image  of  gold,  and 
how  their  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  a   miraculous 
deliverance,  when  they  were  thrown  into  the  furnace 
of  fire.     The  supernatural  wisdom  of  Daniel  is  again 
illustrated  in  ch.  iv..  where  he  interprets  a  curious 
dream  of  Nebuchadrezzar  as  a  token  that  he  would 
Ii'-  humbled  for  a  time  and  bereft  of  his  leason. 
I  h.  V.  affords  another  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of 
Daniel,  and  of  the  Inimiliation  of  impiety  and  pride, 
'I'.is  time  in  the  person  of  Belshazzar,  who  is  regarded 
Nebuchadrezzar's    son.     Daniel    interprets    the 
'Tiigmalic  words  written  by  \hv  nlysleriou^  hand  on 
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the  will  as  .i  prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  Rcl- 
shazzar's  kingdom,  which  drimatically  happi'iis 
that  very  night,  ("ii.  vi.  is  intt-nded  to  teach  liow 
pri'cious  to  Ciod  are  thuse  who  trust  Him  and 
scrui'ulously  conform  to  tin-  practices  of  trur  re- 
ligion without  regard  to  consequences.  Daniel  is 
pres(>rved  in  the  den  of  lions  into  which  he  liad  been 
thrown  by  the  cruel  jealousy  of  the  oflicials  ol 
Parius"  empire. 

With  ch.  vii.  Daniel's  visions  begin.  Four  great 
beasts  are  seen  coming  up  out  of  the  sea,  which, 
according  to  Babylonian  mythology,  is  the  clement 
opposed  to  the  divine.  Tin-  last  of  the  beasts, 
especially  cruel  and  terrible,  had  ten  horns,  and 
among  them  a  little  horn  with  human  eyes  and  pre- 
sumptuous lips.  Tlitn  is  seen  the  divine  Judge 
upon  His  throne,  and  tlic  presumptuous  btast  ii 
judged  and  slain.  Before  this  same  Judge  is  brought 
(Mie  like  a  son  of  man,  who  comes  with  the  clouds  oi 
heaven— this  human  and  hea\-enly  tigure  being  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  beasts  that  rise  out  of  the 
sea.  Daniel  is  informed  that  the  beasts  represent 
four  kingdums.  whose  dominion  is  to  be  superseded 
by  the  dominion  of  the  saints  of  the  most  High,  i.e. 
by  the  kingdom  of  (iod,  which  \m11  be  everlasting, 
In  a  second  vision  (viii.)  a  powerful  ram  is  furiously 
attacked  and  overt In'own  by  a  goat.  The  angel 
Gabriel  explains  that  the  ram  is  the  Medo-Persian 
empire,  and  the  goat  is  the  king  of  Greece,  clearly 
Alexander  th>-  Great.  From  one  of  the  four  divi- 
si(ms  of  Alexander's  empire,  a  cunning,  impudent 
and  impious  king  would  arise  who  would  abolish  tht 
daily  sacrifice  and  lay  the  temple  in  rums,  but  by  u 
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miraculous  visitation  ho  would  be  drstroyi'd.  In 
ell.  ix.  Daniel,  after  a  fervent  penitential  pray<'r 
iillered  in  behalf  of  his  sinful  people,  is  enlightened 
1)V  Gabrirl  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  (xxv.  ii.  f.,  xxix.  lof.)  touching  tlie  desola- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  seventy  years  arc  not 
literal  years,  but  weeks  of  years,  i.e.  490  years. 
I'uring  the  last  week  (i.e.  seven  years)  there  would 
lie  much  sorrow  and  persecution,  especially  during 
the  last  half  of  that  period,  but  it  wmild  end  in  the 
iitti  r  distrurtion  of  the  oppressor. 

Ill  another  vision  (x.-xii.)  Daniel  is  inhained  by 
.1  shining  one  of  a  struggle  lie  had  had,  supported  by 
Michael,  with  the  tutelary  angel  of  Persia  ;  and  he 
iiiakes  a  revelation  of  the  future.  The  Persian 
•  mpire  will  be  followed  by  a  Greek  empire,  which 
..ill  be  dixidetl  into  fonr.  In  particular,  alliances 
will  be  foriued  and  wars  made  between  the  kings  of 
the  north  (no  doubt  Syria)  and  the  south  (Egypt). 
With  great  elaboration  and  detail  tlie  fortunes  of 
:i.e  king  of  l!ic  iinrth,  whit  is  called  eontv  niptible, 
.\i.  21,  are  described  :  how  Ic  desecrates  the 
sanctuary,  abolishes  the  sacrifice,  cruelly  persecutes 
the  holy  people,  and  prescribes  idolatrous  worship. 
.\t  last,  however,  he  too  perishes,  and  his  death  is 
the  signal  that  the  Messianic  days  are  very  soon  to 
dawn.  Israel's  dead — especially  perliaps  her  mar- 
tyred dead — are  to  rise  to  everlasting  life,  and  her 
enemies  are  also  to  be  raised  to  everlasting  shame. 
Well  is  it  for  him  wlio  (an  possess  his  soul  in  patience, 
t'lr  the  end  is  sure. 


Two  facts  are  obvious  even  to  a  cursoiy  inspection 
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of  the  contonts  of  Daniel  (i),  that  certain  st-ntemei 
about  tlie  exilic  period,  during  which,  according 
the  book,  Daniel  lived,  are  inaccurate  ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  book  and  especially  in  i 
xi.,  which  represents  a  period  long  subsequent 
Daniel.  tlu>  visions  are  crowded  with  minute  det 
which  C(jrresponds,  point  for  point,  with  the  histc 
of  llie  third  and  second  centuries  B.C.,  and  in  p; 
ticular  with  the  career  of  Antiochus  Epiphai 
(xi.  21-45). 

(i)  Among  the  unhistorical  statements  the  f 
lowim,'  m:iy  be  noted.  Tliere  was  no  siege  and  c.i 
ture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar  in  605  B.C., 
is  implied  by  i.  i  (cf.  Jer.  xxv.  i,  9-1 1),  nor  inde 
could  there  have  been  any  till  after  the  decisi 
battle  of  Carchemish,  wliich  brought  Western  Ai 
imder  the  power  of  Babylon.  Again,  Belshazzar 
regarded  as  the  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (v.),  thou 
he  was  in  re.ility  th(^  son  of  Naburiaid,  betwe 
whom  and  Nebuchadrezzar  three  mona'^chs  hi 
Nor  is  there  any  room  in  this  period  of  the  histo 
(5jS  B.C.)  for  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  v.  ji  ;  the  co 
quest  f)f  l^abylon  threw  the  P>abyl<ini,iii  empi 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus,  and  th^  ii 
possible  figure  of  Dirius  the  Mtde  appears  to  .111 
tlirough  a  confusion  with  the  Darius  who  recaptur 
HabylcKi  after  a  MAult  in  521,  and  perhaps  to  ha 
been  suggested  by  propliceies  (cf.  Isa.  xiii.  17)  tli 
the  Medes  wouUl  ( onqiur  Baliyl"ii.  Again,  tlunii 
in  cert.iin  passages  the  (  h.ildeans  represent  t 
people  o!  (Ii:!t  name,  v.  30,  i\.  i,  m  '>t!iers  (cl.  ii. 
V.  7)  tlu'  word  is  used  to  dei.ote  the  wise  men 
Babylon-    i  u-e  (lenionslr.d)ly  nmch  lattT  than  t 
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iliylonian    empire    and    impossible    to    any    con- 
temporary of  Daniel.     Such  a  seven  years'  insanity 


of  Nebuchadrezzar  as  is  described   in  Daniel 


IV.    IS 


rX 


ticmely  improbabli 


■qually  improbable  is  tli 


altitiide  that  Neburli.uhezzar  in  his  decree  (iii.)  and 
ci)iiUs-;ii)n  (iv.)  anil  Darius  in  his  derrrc  (vi.)arr  re- 
present<d  as  havinj;  adopted  towards  the  God  of  the 
Jews. 

(2)  Concernini;  tlic  innnediafely  sucroeding  period 
—from  Cyrus  to  Alxander— the  author  is  apparently 
not  Will  informed.     He  knows  of  only  four  Pi 


ersian 


ki 


ngs. 


\i. 


ef.  vii.  ()).  Ch.  xi.  5-20  gives  a  brirf 
ri'uninc  ni  the  relations  between  the  kings  of  the  north 
ami  tlje  kings  of  thi>  south — which,  in  this  context. 


ifhr  a  )ilain  allusion  in 


I  to  Alexander  the 


(ilea 
iiitt-r 


t  and  til  •  divisioi 


IS  (if  his  I'uipire,  can 


only  ne 


prctcd  of  Syria  ;ind  i'^gypt.     From  v.  21,  I 


''Vtr,  to  the  end  of  ch.  xi.  inten  -^t  is 

ii|inn  line  particular  p(r.(jn.  who  must,  in  t! 


KiW- 


eonri  utraird 
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if  ti 


II'  imitii.  1. 


Svn, 
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n'fiTtncc  in  v.   ]i  to  the  pollutidii  o|  the  samin.nv 


the  t< 


mporary  .uxthtKin  of  sacrilu c,  and  the  rn 


ii'U 


<'l  .1   h.Mthen   altar,    put    it    beyond   all   doubt    lli.it 
outriujitible  "'  niiin.in  h  i>  nont' 


tl 


le  imi)ious  anil 


on 


other  than  Antiochus  I'',pipham>s.     This  conelusi 
!<•.  rnnliin.ed  by  tiie  tletails  of  the  section,  with  then 
uiuuistakrble  references  to  his  Egyptian  (^ln■|]l.llgus, 


vv.  25-28,  and  to  tl 


le   e 


k  iinposed  upon  hun  by 


llie  Romans,  v.  30,  ni  i()8  D.C 
Thr  i)henomenoi!  thi  n  with  wliii  h  we  have  to  deal 
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contnry  B.C.  is  orrasinnally  inaccurate  in  dealin 
with  the  exihc  and  early  post-exihc  period,  bu 
minute  and  rehable  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  late 
period.  Only  one  conclusion  is  possible — that  th 
book  was  written  in  the  later  period,  not  in  th 
(>arli<T.  It  is  a  product  of  the  period  which  it  s 
minutely  reflects.  168-165  B.C.  The  precise  date  r 
the  book  depends  upon  wliether  v\e  regard  viii.  i 
as  implying  that  the  dedication  of  the  temple  h 
Judas  Maccabaeus  in  165  B.C.  is  a  thing  of  the  pas 
or  still  an  object  of  contemplation,  (n  any  case  i 
must  have  been  writtt n  before  the  death  of  Ant: 
ochus  in  164  fxi.  45).  Like  all  the  prophets,  th 
author  of  r')am"l  addresses  his  own  age.  The  bri 
liant  Messianic  day?  are  always  the  issue  of  th 
existing  or  impending  catastroph'  ;  and  so  it  is  i 
Daniel.  The  redemption  which  '^  to  involve  tli 
resurrection  is  to  follow  on  the  death  of  Antioclu 
and  the  cessation  of  tiie  h' arors  of  persecution- 
imrrors  of  wliich  the  .luthoi  knew  only  too  well.' 

Tiius  the  belief  in  the  late  date  of  the  book  \ 
reach  d  by  a  study  ol  the  book  itself,  and  is  not  dii 
to  anv  paejudice  against  tlie  possibility  of  mirac! 
or  pieiiuai\e  proi)hecv.  But  tlie  late  date  is  cor 
tinned  by  exideiice  of  i.tlur  kinds,  especially  (1 
Ini-uistic.  and  (z)  theological,  (i)  Th<>re  are  ov( 
a  dozen  l\rsian  words  ni  the  book,  some  even  in  tli 


'  I").nu'  1  IS  laniifjly  chosen  ,is  tlic  Iutd  hI  tin  book  ;uu!  tl 
r-'i  ipient  of  till'  visions,  :iH  lie  appr-irs  to  h.ivc  ttljoycii  i  rep\it. 
tioli  for  pifty  and  wisUoin  (Kzck.  xiv.  14,  n<.  xxviji.  }).  I'.zi-kiil 
rffcrt-ncfs  to  liitn,  howevor,  wouM  li'ad  us  to  suppose  tli.»t  lie  is 
ligure  Ix'lonKiiiK  to  the  VJ^i\  i);itri.iri  hi.il   times,  r.illier    tli.iu 


voLi!!!i**r  co!ii'"M!»H>rctrv  of  hi#  own. 
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B.ibylonian  part  of  the  story.  These  words  would 
plaee  the  book,  at  tlie  earliest,  within  the  period  of 
the  Persian  empire  (538-331  B.C.).  Further,  within 
iwn  verses,  iii.  4,  5,  occur  no  less  than  five  Greek 
words  (herald,  harp,  trigon,  psaltery  and  bat^pipe), 
;iiu'  of  wliich,  psantcrin.  by  its  change  of  1  (psa/terion) 
into  n.  bitrays  tlie  influence  (jf  the  Macedonian  dialect 
:ru1  must  tlit-ri'fort'  be  later  than  flu-  ccmquests  of 
.\it\;indfr,  and  another,  syniphonia,  is  first  found  in 
I'll  to.  Tliough  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  nanus 
it  the  other  musical  instruments  may  have  biTU 
taken  over  by  the  Semites  from  the  Greeks  at  an 
<  irlv  time,  tlusc  words  at  an}'  rate  j)ractically  com- 
[hI  lis  to  put  the  boi)k.  at  tht>  earliest,  witliin  the 
i.ntk  ]it  riod  (i  r.  after  331  h.c).  Further,  the 
Hi  l)nw  of  tlic  liof'k  has  a  strongly  Aramaic  flavour. 
It  is  not  classical  Hebrew  at  all,  but  lias  marked 
iiiinitifs.  both  in  vocabulary  and  syntax,  with  some 
'if  thi'  latest  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as 
(  hrniiii  lis  .uid  Fsthcr. 

(2)  Tli(>  tli''ology  of  D.inicl  undoubtedly  represents 
1  lit  of  the  latest  de\e]opmeiits  within  the  Old  Tes- 
tiiii'-nt.  The  transc  i-ndence  of  (iod  is  i'mpli.isize(.l. 
ii'  IS  frequently  called  "the  dod  of  He.iveii," 
11.  uS,  19.  and  once  "  heaven  "  is  us«-d,  as  in  the  lati  r 
III, inner  (cf.  Luke  .\v.  18)  almost  as  a  synonym  Im 
'  (khI,"  iv.  26.  AsCkki  becomes  more  transcendent, 
iiif'i  Is  become  more  promiiicii'  :  they  constitute  a 
vny  striking  featiir<'  m  the  book  of  D.iuiel  two  of 
Hii  III  are  even  namei'.  (jabriel  ,  ad  Mi(iiail.  \'i  ry 
inmil.ir,  too.  and  uiid  mbtedly  late  is  the  con< cpt  ion 
Ml, it  the  foiluiies  of  t  :u  li  11  itioii  .iri'  represented  and 
i-''i,iuli(|  :ii  hea\i  n  l)\-  a  tutelaiy  angtd,  .\.   lift.    M. 
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The  view  of  tlie  future  life  in  xii.  2,  3  is  the  mos 
advamcd  in  the  Old  Testament  :  not  only  the  natio 
but  the  uidividuals  shall  be  raised,  and  of  the  ind 
viduals  not  onlv  the  good  (rf.  Isa.  xxvi.  14  19)  hx 
the  bad,  to  n  rt-ive  the  destiny  whicli  is  then-  du 
Tli(>s._-  faets  so  ronclusively  suggest  a  late  date  i( 
the  book  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  t-mphasize  Danit-l 
prayrr  thnv  tiiu.s  a  day  with  his  fare  towan 
Jerusalem,  vi.  lu,  though  this  i>  not  without  1 
significance.' 

The  interpretation  of  this  difficult  book  loses  mu( 
of  its  dilficulty  as  s.  'i  as  we  recognize  it  to  be 
product  of  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It 
best  to  begin  with  oh.  xi.,  for  there  the  allusions  ai 
in  the  main,  unmistakable  and  und.-niable.  Antiocli 
is  the  last  of  the  kings  of  tlie  north,  i.e.  Syri 
i-egardetl  as  nne  uf  the  divisions  of  the  Greek  empi 
,,1'  Alexand.  r  ihv  C.ieat.  Without  enigma  or  syi 
holism  of  anv  kind,  the  Pei>ian  empire  is  mention 
in  \i.  2  as  preceding  the  Greek,  and  in  v.  i  as  bei 
piereded  bv  the  Median,  which  in  its  (urn  had  be 
pre.-eded  bv  the  Babylonian.  Here,  then,  in  t 
plainest  possible  terms,  is  a  succession  of  fc 
.niiures-  P.abvloni  m,  Median,  Persian,  Greek-t 
l.ist  to  be  succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  God  (<h.  xii 
and  witii  this  key  in  ouv  hand  we  can  unlock  t 
srrret  of  chs.  vii.  and  ii. 

In  ch.  vii.  tlie  four  kuiL;do)us,  reiucsent.'d  bv  I 
l,„ii  b.-,e^tsandcoiitr,i-trdxMtlithc  Inunan.'kiuf^d. 

1  It  U  woill.y  ul  ncUu'  tliat  tl..-  n  Icn-m  r  to  "  tlu-  l)Ool 
from  which  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  .s  <|uote.l  m  ix.  .•  seeM. 
iniplv  that  tlie  prophetic  canon  of  Scripture  w.is  alrealy  tlo. 
and  tins  wa'j  iianJi>  the  lase  before  ^oO  B.C. 
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v.hich  is  to  follow  tin  ni,  are  no  doubt  tlif  so  very  same 
kingdoms,  as  arc  also  the  four  kingdoms  of  tli.  ii., 
svmbolizrd  by  tlif"  different  parts  of  the  colossal 
(  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  dream  :  the  little  stone 
ich  destroys  the  image  is  again  the  kingdom  of 

id.  In  ch.  viii.  the  ram  with  the  two  nn(  (jual 
horns  is  the  Medo-Pcrsian  empire,  and  Ww  goat 
wliirh  overthrows  the  ram  is  symbolic  of  the  (Inik 
empire,  founded  by  Alexandir. 

These  great  features  of  th<'  book  ari>  practieilly 
(iitain.  It  is  further  extremely  probable  that,  in 
'^pite  of  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  context,  the 
"  little  horn  "  of  viii.  9  is  the  same  as  the  little  horn 
<it  vii.  8,  20  :  the  detail  of  both  descriptions—the 
uir  with  the  saints,  the  destruction  of  the  ti'mph  , 
the  al-><)lition  of  the  sacrifice— is  an  undisguised 
alhision  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  his  persecution 
of  flie  faithful  Jews  and  his  efforts  to  extirpate  their 
idiKion.  Tiie  one  liki'  a  son  of  man  in  vii.  13  is 
Jinost  certainly  not  the  Messiah  :  coming  :  s  In 
(!'"  s  with  th<^  clouds  of  heaven,  he  is  the  symbol  of 
tip  kingdom  of  (iod,  in  ( ()ntra>t  to  the  beasts,  whic  h 
from   the   ungodly  mm  and  symbolize   tin 


•  mrige 
I  mnires 


of  this  world.     Again,   iiis  being 


lik. 


u  ••—for   this   is   jirobably  all   that    the   phrase 
t  to  suf;gi'st    (hat  the  kingdom  of 


HUM  lis — IS  meant 


i.nd  is  essentially  iiunian  and  iiuin,mi\  in  (onlrast 


tn  th'  lour  priceding  kingdoms,  which  ari  essen 


tially 


liiutid  and  cruel.  This  interpretation,  which  the 
tuntrasts  practically  uecessilat  ■.  is  mad(  as  certain 
Ji-^  may  be  by  vv.  18,  22,  27,  where  tin'  kuigdmn  and 


iinmiuion,  Willi 


son  o 


h  in  V.  I]  are  assigned  to  one  like 
f  mail,  are  assigned  in  similar  tt mis  to  "  tl 
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people  of  the  saints  of  tlie  most   lliqh,"   i.e.  l 
faitliful  Jews. 

The  passages  wliosr  intcrpntatiou  is  Irast  cert 
occur  in  cli.  ix.  In  each  oi  two  consccut 
verses,  vv.  25f.,  is  a  referi'nce  to  an  "  anointed  on 
-  -a  different  person  being  intended  in  each  cr 
'llii'  (luestion  of  their  identity  involves  tlu^  furt 
([ueslion  of  the  j)recise  interpretation  of  the  proplv 
of  the  seventy  weeks.  In  ix.  2  Daniel  is  remin( 
by  a  ^tndy  of  Jeremiah  (xxv.  ilf.,  xxix.  lo)  of 
]ituiili(T,y  that  th(>  desolation  of  Jirnsalem  wo 
last  tor  sev(  nty  years.  But  it  is  not  over  y 
(;al)riel  then  explains,  r.  2^,  that  the;  years  are 
reality  weekic  of  years,  i.e.  by  the  seventy  yi 
jirophesied  by  Jeremiah  are  really  meant  .^90  ye; 
The  period  of  seventy  weeks,  thus  interpreted 
tni tiler  subdivided  in  vv.  25,  26  (a  passage  alir 
miintelligible  in  the  Autliorized  Version)  into  tl 
periods,  viz.  seven  we^eks  (  -forty-nine  years),  si> 
two  weeks,  and  one  wirk  (  --  seven  years). 

With  tlH>  first  and  last  periods  there  is  no  diOicu 
Starting  from  586  n.c,  the  date  of  the  exile-,  foi 
nine  yt>ars  would  bring  us  to  537,  just  about 
tune  assigned  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  wliich  permit 
the  Jews  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city.  (> 
would  thus  be  "  the  anointed,  ihc  princ^',"  and 
,111  iut(  resting  corroboration  of  tliis  \ii'w  that  (.3 
is  actually  call'^d  the  anointed  in  Kaiah  xlv 
Now,  as  the  book  ends  with  the  .inticipated  df 
of  .\ntiochus  in  164  li.(  .,  tlu;  last  week  W((uld  re 

'  ,\notULT  mLi.k'iUal  prout  tliU  the  Liook  is  late.     In  tlip 
prcsupposuil  by  it  U,r  tlir  ..ctivity  of  D.nml.  the  seventy  5 
had  not  yet  expired,  ■■■'-^■■■'-  >■==  '-^-'-^ii^  t-'-"-;!'!  li^^.j  I'.lu  un  prolJe 
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s.'iit  the  years  171  to  16.^  ;  and  in  171  the  liigh  jjriest. 
who,  as  such,  would  naturally  be  an  anointed  one, 
was  assassinated.  Attention  is  specially  called  to 
the  sorrows  of  the  last  half  of  the  last  week,  when  tin; 
sacrifice  would  be  taken  away.  This  corresponds 
almost  exactly  witli  the  suspension  of  the  temple 
services  from  168  to  165  ;  and  this  period,  again,  is 
that  which  is  elsewhere  characterized  as  "  a  time, 
,iiid  times,  and  half  a  time,"  i.e.  three  and  a  half 
years  (vii.  25,  xii.  7),  or  "  2,300  evenings-mornings," 
i.e.  1,150  days  (viu.  14)  or  1,290  or  1.335  days  (xii. 
II,  12).  These  varying  estimates  of  the  period,  not 
ciihering  widely,  probably  suggest  that  the  book 
WIS  written  at  intervals,  and  not  all  at  once.  The 
beginning  and  the  close  of  the  seventy  weeks  or  490 
years  are  thus  satisfactorily  explained  ;  but  the 
prriod  between  537  and  171  represents  366  instead 
ul  434  years,  as  the  sixty-two  weeks  demand. 
I'nibably  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  difiiculty 
!.  tiiat  during  much  of  this  long  period  the  Jews  had 
no  fixed  method  of  computing  time.  Also  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  numbers  are,  in  any 
'  ;^r,  i)artly  symbolical,  and  ought  not  to  be  too 
>!ri(:tly  pressed.  For  the  purj)os(>s  of  the  author, 
the  lirst  and  last  periods  are  mort"  important  than 
tli<'  middle. 

fh'-  precise  interpretation  of  the  enigmatic  writing 
on  the  wall  (mcnc,  kkci,  pins,  v.  28)  is  uncertain. 
!l  has  been  cleverly  explainer*  as  equiva.lent  to  "a 
mina  (  =60  shekels),  a  sliekel  and  a  part  "  (i.e.  about 
^i\ty-two)  and  regarded  as  a  crypto.niam  foi  Darius, 
who,  according  to  v.  31,  was  on  the  t.\i>  of  de:-troying 
lMsha//ar's    kingdom.     More    probably  it  ^imply 
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means  '  number,  wei^^h,  di\ide  "—the  anibiguit 
being  caiisc^I  by  the  dilteient  possibihties  of  pointin, 
and  therefore  of  precisely  interpr(.'ting  these  word; 
which  were  of  course  unpointed  in  tlic  original 
Further,  in  the  word  pcrcs  {di\ide),  there  is  a  \eile( 
alhision  to  tiie  Pc-rsians. 

It  is  dilficult  to  account  for  tlie  fact  that  part  0 

the  book,  ii.  4-vii.,  is  written  in  Aramaic.     It  lia 

been  snp])osed  that   the  autlior  began  to  use  th<i 

language  in  ii.  4,  eithei'  because  he  regarded  that  a 

the  language  spoken  by  the  wise  men,  or  bccausi 

they,    being    aliens,    must    not    be    repres(.'nted    a 

speaking  in  the  sacred  tongue  ;    and  th.it,  havin; 

once  begun  to  use  it,  and  being  equally  familiar  witl 

both  languages.,  he  kept  it  up  till  he  came  to  th( 

more  purely  prophetic  part  of  the  bexjk.  in  which  Ik 

would    naturally    recur    to    the    more    ajjprojMiatt 

Ilrbrew.     Ch.  \ii..  on  this  view,  is  difficult  to  accoum 

for,  as  it,  no  less  th,m  \iii.-xii.,  is  prophetic  ;    ant 

we  should  then  ha\e  to  assume,  rather  unnaturally 

that  the  vision  in  ch.  vii.  was  written  in  Aramait 

because  it  so  strongl\-  resembled  the  dream  of  ch.  ii 

Besides  it  is  not  certain  that  the  word  ''  in  Aramaic  ' 

in  ii.  4  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  wis(>  men  spoke 

in  that  language  :   it  may  have  originally  bi  en  onl\ 

a    marginal    note    to    indicate    that    the    Aramaic 

si  ction    begins  here,  just  as  vii.  2^(1   may    indicate 

the    (  ud    of    the    section.       Some    ha\e    supposed 

that     j)ait     of     a     book     origin. illy     Hebrew     wa^ 

translated    intd    the     more     poi)ular    Aramaic,    01 

that    p.iit   of   a  bonk   onginalI\-  Ar.imaic  wastrans- 

l.ited    into    the    .sicivd    IIel)rew    tongue.     The  ditli- 

culty   in   either  case   i,-,   io  .iccount   reasonably  for 
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the  presence  of  Aramaic  in  that  particular  section 
which  does  not  coincide  with  either  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  book  (narrative  or  apocalyptic),  but 
appears  in  both  (i.-vi.,  vii.-xii.).  Probably,  as 
Peters  has  suggested,  the  Aramaic  portion  repre- 
sents old  and  popular  folk-stories  about  Daniel  and 
his  friends,  that  language  being  retained  because  ni 
It  the  stories  were  familiarly  told,  while  for  the  more 
proplK^tic  or  apocalyptic  message  the  sacred  lan- 
^iiagr  was  naturally  used.  Ch.  vii.,  however,  pre- 
M'lits  a  stumbling-block  on  any  view  of  the  Aramaic 
'Ction.  The  Aramaic  of  the  book  is  that  spoken 
\\hn\  the  book  was  written  :  it  was  certainly  not  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Babylonian  wise  men.  It 
is  most  improbable  that  they  would  have  used 
.\raniaic  at  all  ;  and  if  they  had,  it  would  not  have 
hirn  the  dialect  of  tlu^  book  of  Daniel,  which  is  a 
l»ianch  of  western  Aramaic,  spoken  in  and  around 
I'.ilcstine. 

In  spite  of  its  somewhat  h-gendary  and  apocalyp- 
li<  form,  the  religious  \ahu-  (jf  Daniel  is  very  high. 
It  is  written  at  white  heat  amid  thn  fires  of  persecu- 
tion, and  it  is  inspired  by  a  passionate  faith  in  God 
-md  in  the  triumph  of  His  kingdom  o\er  the  cruel 
and  p(jwerful  kuigdoms  of  the  world.  Its  object 
was  to  sustain  the  tried  and  tempted  faith  of  the 
I"\al  Jews  under  the  fierrc  assaults  made  upon  it  by 
Aiiliochus  Ei)ipliancs.  Never  before  had  there  been 
so  awful  a  crisis  in  Jewish  history.  In  586  tiic  temple 
ImiI  been  destroyed,  but  that  was  practically  r)nly 
;in  incident  in  or  the  consequrnce  of  the  destruction 

of   itlc    ri)\-  ■      hilt     A  lit  ;,w>I,i,^    ]^,A    „.,,).,     ,    ,J.a;i .4., 
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attempt  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  religion.     It  \\ 

to  console  and  strengthen  the  faithful  in  this  cri: 

that  the  book  was  written.     Thv  author  reminds  1 

readers  that  there  is  a  Clod  in  heaven,  and  that  1 

reigns,  iv.  26.     He  bids  them  lift  their  eyes  to  t 

l)ast  and  shows  them  how  the  fidelity  of  men  li 

Daniel  and  his  friends  was  rewarded  by  deli\eran 

from  the  lions  and  the  flames.     He  bids  them  1 

tlicir  eyes  to  the  future,  the  very  near  future:    : 

them  only  be  patient  a  little  longer,  xii.  12,  and  th 

enemies  will  be  crushed,  and  the  kingdom  of  G 

will  come— that  kingdom  which  shall  know  no  ei 

It  is  of  especial  mterest  that  Autiochus  died  at  t 

time  when  our  author  predicted  he  would,  in  164  R. 

though   not,   as  he  had  anticipated,   in    Palesti 

xi.  45.     In  the  kingdom  that  was  so  swiftly  comii 

the  lives  tlr.vt  had  been  lost  on  its  behalf  would 

found  again  :    the  martyrs  would  rise  to  (-\  erlast: 

life.     The   narrative   parts  have  an   application 

the  times  not  much  less  immediate  than  the  apocal; 

tic.     The  proud  and  mighty,  like    Nebuchadrez^ 

are  luunbled  :    the   impious,  like   Belshaz/ar,  w 

drank  wine   out   of   the   temple   vessels,   are  sh 

Any  contemporary,  reading  these  tales,  would^ 

bound  to  think  of  Antioclius,  who  had  dcmolisl 

the     temple     and     suspended     the     sacrifices. 

Daniel's  refusal  to  part.ike  of  th(>  king's  food  ' 

well  calculated  to  encourage  men  who  had  been 

to  thf^  torture  for  declining  to  eat  swine's  ilesh. 

Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.     Howe 
cruel  the  sufferings  or  desperate  the  outlook,  yet 
Lord  is  mindful  of  IIis  own.  and  He  will  Him 
(icliv'.r    them.     For    one    of    the    most    impres: 
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features  of  the  book  is  its  utter  couiideucc .  ill  Giid  v 
and  its  refusal  to  ap[ieal  to  the  sword  (Ps.  cxlix.  6). 
It  counsels  to  patience,  xii.  12.  Without  human 
h  iiuls,  (lod's  kingdom  conies,  ii.  3 4,  and  Ilis  enemies 
.lie  destroyed,  viii.  25.  In  the  most  skilful  way,  thr 
bi)(ik  reaches  its  splendid  climax.  It  moves  steadily 
on,  from  a  distant  past  in  which  (iod's  servants  had 
bciMi  rewarded  and  His  enemies  crushed,  down 
through  the  centuries  in  which  successive  empires 
ui'ie  all  unconsciously  working  out  His  predeter- 
mined plan,  and  on  to  the  darkest  days  in  history — 
so  d.irk,  because  the  glorious  and  everlasting  king- 
dom of  (jod  was  so  soon  to  dawn. 


Ezra-Nchcmiah 


SdMH  of  the  most  romplicatrd  prol)l< ms  in  Hebr 
liistory  as  well  as  in  tlic  literary  criticism  of  the  ( 
Testament  gather  abotil  the  book'^  of  Ezra  n 
Neliemiali.  Apart  from  these  booivs,  all  chat 
know  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Judaisn 
inferentiaL  They  arc  fmr  only  historical  sour 
for  that  period  ;  and  if  in  them  wc  have,  as 
seem  +o  have,  authentic  memoirs,  fragment; 
though  they  be,  written  by  the  two  men  who,  m 
than  any  other,  gave  permanent  shape  and  direct 
to  Judaism,  then  the  importance  and  interest 
tlu-se  books  is  without  parallel  in  the  Old  Testanu 
for  nowhere  else  have  we  history  written  by  a  c 
temporary  who  shaped  it. 

It  is  just  and  practicall\-  necessary  to  treat 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  together.     Their  c 
t(-nts  overlap,  much  that  was  done  by  Ezra  being 
corded   in   the   book  of   Nehemiah   (viii.-x.). 
books  are  regard*,  d  as  one  in  tlr.  Jewish  canon  ; 
customary  notes  appended  to  each   book,   stat 
the  numlxT  of  verses,  etc.,  are  appended  only 
Ncliciiiiah  and   cover   both  books;   th.e  Septuaf 
also  regards  tluin  as  one.     Tliere  are  serious  gap 
th(  narrative,  but  t'le  period  they  cover  is  at  \<\v 
century  (538 -.};,2  H.<  .).    A  l)rief  sketch  of  the  bo 
as  they  stand  will  suggest  their  gr;'at  historical 
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Tn  accordance  vvitli  a  decree  of  Cyrus  in  538  B.C. 
the  e.xiled  Jews  return  to  Jerusalem  to  build  the 
temple  (Ezra  i.).  Then  follows  a  list  of  those  wlio 
returned,  numbering  42,360  (ii.).  An  altar  was 
erected,  the  feast  of  booths  was  celebrated,  and  the 
rcL^ular  sacrihcial  system  was  resumed.  Ne.\t  year, 
amid  joy  and  tears,  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was 
Liid  (iii.).  The  request  of  the  Samaritans  for  per- 
ini^sicn  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the  temple  was 
refused,  with  the  result  that  they  hampered  tlie 
aetivity  of  the  Jews  con'  luously  till  520  B.c. 
(iv.  1-5,  24).  Similar  opjwsition  was  also  offered 
during  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  when 
the  governor  of  Samaria  formally  accused  the  Jews 
before  the  Persian  government  of  aiming  at  in- 
dependence in  their  efforts  to  rebuild  the  city  walls, 
iiid  in  consequence  the  '  ing  ordered  the  suspension 
dl  the  building  until  further  notice,  iv.  6  23.  lin(i> ' 
ttie  stimulus  of  the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah,  the  real  work  of  building  the  temple  was  be  gun 
in  520  B.C.  The  enterprise  roused  the  suspicion 
ot  tlie  Persian  governor,  who  promptly  conmni- 
nil  ated  with  Darius.  The  Ji-ws  had  appealed  to 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  granting  them  perm:  sion  to 
l)iuld,  and  this  decree  was  found,  after  n  searcli,  ;'.t 
1.1), tana.  W'liereiip  n\  Darius  gave  the  Jews  sub- 
M,,!itial  support,  the  buildings  were  hnished  and 
d'l'iKMted  in  516  B.C.,  and  a  great  passover  h-ast 
was  held  (v.,  vi.). 

Tl'e  sce'ie  now  shifts  to  a  period  at  any  rate 
tiltv-eight  y,\-irs  later  (458  B.c.)  Armed  witii  a 
eoimnission    fioin    .\rtaxerxes,    Ezra    the  S(ri!:)e,   of 

IMle^tK'    linpa(T(»      niri\'Pfl      \»itli    n    r(\ninati\'    nf    riifi- 
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and  clergy,  at  Jerusalem  from  Babylon,  with  the 
object  of  investigatinu  the  religious  condition  of 
judah  and  of  tearhmg  the  law  (vii.).  Before 
leaving  Babylon  lie  had  proclaimed  a  fast  with 
public  luunihatiiiu  and  prayer,  and  taken  scrupu- 
lous precautions  to  have  the  offerings  for  the  temple 
.aielv  dclivenil  at  Jer\isalem.  When  tluy  reached 
the  city,  tliey  otlticd  a  simiptuous  burnt-oflering 
and  sin-offering  (viii.).  Soon  complaints  are  lodged 
with  Kzra  that  leadiii'4  mt  a  have  been  guilty  oi 
intermarriage  witli  heathen  women,  and  he  pour= 
out  his  soul  m  a  passionate  prayer  of  coniessioii 
(ix.).  A  penitint  mood  seizes  the  people;  Ezr? 
summons  a  general  assembly,  and  establislies  n 
conunissiou  of  invrstigation.  wliich,  in  about  thret 
months,  convicted  113  men  of  intermarriage  witl 
foreign  women  (\.). 

The  history  now  moves  forward  about  fourteer 
years  (444  H.c).  Neliemiah,  a  roval  ip-beare; 
in  the  I'er-ian  palace,  hears  with  sorrow  of  the  dis 
tress  i>f  his  countrvnien  in  Judea,  and  ol  the  de 
structi(^n  of  the  walls  (.f  Jerusalem  (Neh.  1.),  Witl 
the  king's  permission,  anil  armed  with  lii'-  support 
lir  visited  Jerusalem,  and  kindled  111  tlie  whnl 
coiillimnitV  there  tlie  desire  to  rebuild  till'  wail 
(11.).  The  work  was  pro.';ecuted  with  ^•■gom^  and 
witii  one  exception,  participated  in  by  all  (iii.; 
The  foreign  neighbours  of  Jerusalini.  provoked  b 
Ih-ir  success,  medit.ited  .in  .it tack— a  pl.in  whici 
\\,i..    however,    fiustr.iteil    by    the    preparations   c 

NehilUMh  (IV,).  NehMlli.lll.  belllg  llltertsted  lU  ill 
soejal  IS  well  as  llie  pnhtic.d  (onditioii  of  tiie  com 
nmnilv.     imlliiK  hintdv     nbuked     the     uiibmtlK  rl 
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treatment  of  the  poor  by  the  rirh,  appealing  to  his 
(iwn  very  different  conduct,  and  hnally  induced  the 
nohl<";  to  restore  to  the  poor  tluir  mortgaged  pro- 
i),rlv  (v.).  By  cunning  plots,  the  enemy  repeatedly 
liiit  unsuccessfully  sf)ught  to  secure  the  person  of 
N,  Ik  niiah  ;  and  in  hfty4\vo  days  the  walls  were 
tiiiished  (vi.).  He  then  placed  the  city  in  charge  of 
two  oriirials.  taking  pncautions  to  have  it  strongly 
!'u;irded  and  more  thickly  peopled  (vii.). 

At  a  national  a>scmbly,  Ezra  read  to  the  people 
iroiu  the  bot)k  of  the  law,  and  they  were  movt>d  to 
tears.  They  celebrated  the  hast  of  booths,  and 
tliroughout  the  festival  week  the  law  was  read 
(liilv  (viii.).  The  people,  led  by  tlie  Levites  (under 
Kzra.  IX.  i\  l.\X.),  made  a  humble  confession  of  sin 
(i\.).  am'  hr  prayer  issued  in  a  covenant  to  abstain 
finiii  intermarriage  with  the  heathen  and  trade  on  the 
^,hl>,ith  (lav,  and  to  support  the  temple  service  (.\.). 
lilt'  population  uf  the  city  was  increased  by  a 

1)1  rid  draft,  selected  by  lot  from  those  resident 
Hiit-'.de.   and   also   by   a   body  of   volunteers   (xi.). 

\tt>  r  a  series  of  lists  of  priestly  and  Levitical  houses, 
I'lii  of  wjiich'  i^  carried  down  to  the  time  of 
.\l<\aiidtr  the  (M^at,  xii.  l-zb.  tlie  walls  were 
triunlly  drdicated,  and  steps  wiTe  taken  to  secure 
III'  Miainteiiainc  of  the  temple  service  and  officers, 
Ml.  J;  47.  On  his  r<  turn  to  Jerusalem  in  432  B.C. 
Ni'lu'iniah  enforced  the  saiu  tity  of  the  teiuple,  and 
tii-titut.'d  various  reforms,  atfetting  ("specially  the 

i.ivitu  '  dues,  the  sanctity  of  the  '<ibl>atli,  and 
iiil'Ti     rriage  with  h>reigncrs,  .\iii. 

'   A(toriiiiii<  lo  Josopluis.  Jadiliia  (Nth.  xii.  .--•)  w.is  liii'h  pri.-.t 
I  till-  liini-  of  Alcxandtr  (;>t)oiit  330  B.C.  ?). 
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The  difficulties  involved  in  this  presentation  ( 

the  history  are  of  two  kinds — inconsistencies  wit 

assured  historical  facts,  and  improbabilities.     Pe 

haps  the  most  important  illustration  of  the  fornK 

is  to  be  found  in  Ezra  iii.     There  not  only  is  an  alt; 

inuiiediately  built   by  the  returned  exiles— a  stat 

m<nt  not  in  itself  improbable— but  the  foundation 

the  temple  is  laid  soon  after,  iii.  lo,  and  the  ceremoi 

is  elaborately  described  (536  B.C.).     The  foundatit 

is  also  presupposed  for  this  period  elsewhere  in  tl 

book  (cf.  V.  16.  in  an  Aramaic  document).     Now  tl 

statement   is   at  least  formally  contradicted    by 

2.  where  it  is  expressly  said  that,  under  the  stimul 

of  the  pre.':ching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  who  d 

not  proi)hesy    ill  520  n.c,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshi 

ht'i^au  to  build  the  house  of  God.     This  is  conhrnn 

by  the  very  explicit  statements  of  these  two  pi 

phrts   theins.lves,   whose   evidence,   bein;.,   contti 

porary,   is  uncliallengeable.     Haggai  gives  the  vr 

day  (<f  tlie  found.ition,  ii.  18,  and  Zechariah  iv. 

says,    "  The    hami^   of    Zerubbabtl    liave   laid    t 

tounilation  of  tins  linusc."'     It  is  not  impossible 

sminoimt  the  diihcuUy  by  assuimng  tliat  the  layi 

of  the  foundation  in  53()  n.c.  was  a  purely  foni 

ceremony  while  tlie  nal  work  was  not  begun  I 

520  ;  still,   it    is   .iwkw.ird   for   this   view   tliat   I 

language  of  two  conteniporary  jiropliets  is  so  < 

plicit.     .\n<i  in  any  case,  the  statement  in  Ezra  v. 

tliat    "  sin<e   tliat    tunc    (i.e.    33C)   even    until   n< 

(sjo)   hiith    thr    t<  inpl.'    Ix'tri    ill    Iniildiiig  "    is   i 

tMsy  In  iiconcili'  with  what  we  know  from  conte 

poi.iiv   s<)ur((s;   the   wholr   brunt    ol    llaggai's 

'J.!;  !!!!•■!!<   !-  that  the  Dtoiilf  li.iVf  berii  ,  llilidiug 
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their  own  houses  and  neglecting  Jehovah's  lionse, 
which  is  in  consequence  desolate  (Hag.  i.  4,  9). 

The  most  signal  illustration  of  the  improbabilities 
til, it  arise  from  the  traditional  order  of  the  buok 
liis  in  tlK>  priority  of  Ezra  to  Nehemiah.  On  tlie 
ciaiiinoii  view.  I'lzra  arrives  in  Jerusali m  in  458  h.c. 
(Iv/ra  vii.  7,  8),  Nrhemiah  in  444  (Neh.  ii.  i).  I^.ut 
the  situation  which  Ezra  hnds  on  his  arrixal  appears 
to  pr(su]ii)ose  a  settled  and  orderly  lifi',  which  was 
ImkIIv  jjossiblr  until  tlic  city  was  foitilinl  .ind  the 
walls  built  by  Nehemiali  ;  iudetd.  Ezra,  in  his 
pi.iv  r.    nit'iitions    the   erection    of    tlic    wails   .ts   a 

pri  i,il  cxliihition  of  thr  diviui'  lo\'e  {V./.ya  i\.  ()). 
JMirlhir.  NiIk  iiii;iirs  iiHinnii-,  iual<c  no  jllusidii  to 
til.'  .illim  (1  miM-^uns  of  i'.zra  ;  and,  if  h'.zra  ri.dly 
|ar(  .(led  Nrhenu.ih,  it  is  ditficult  to  sec  wliN'  nolle 
I'l  the  relonneis  who  (~;iiue  with  him  from  I'.ihx'loii 
■-honld  be  mentioned  as  supporting  Ni  hemi.iii. 
X;;  nil,  the  measures  of  NeliMuiah  .ire  mild  in  com- 
jMiiNon  witii  the  radical  uu  aMU'es  ol    E/ra.      I'.zra, 

'.:.  lieniaiids  tin  divo.  I'e  of  the  wi\(  s  (V./.ru  \.  nil.), 
v.here.is  Nehemiah  only  forl)ids  intermarriage  be- 
iwetii  th'  ( hildren  (Neh.  \iii.  25).  In  ^hort.  the 
■M'lk  e|  Nehi  niiali  has  alt  the  jp]naraiice  <<\  being 
t' ulatice  ,ind  pl<limiiiaiv  to  the  dla-t'--  refoniis 
'  t  I'.zra.  The  hi:4orv  ciitainlv  gain^  in  iiiii  lligi- 
iiilitv  if  we  assuiiii-  the  prioiitv  of  Neh'  1111  ah,  and 
the  t(  \t  does  not  .absolutely  bind  iis.  h'zr.i's 
•Itpailnre  took  pl.u  "  ni  tin  stMiiih  yc.u"  of 
\rfa\cr.\es  the  hme  '  (I  zt a  v  li.  7).  |-".ven  if  we 
•Itow  that  tile  numlx  I  is  (oii((t.  it  is  just  possible 
■li  t  tip  kill!;  0(1  lied  to  |.  not  .\ita\erxes  I  (4O5- 
!_'!l-    bu!     -V'taX'iXis    11     ^ae>l     '.'.".).       !.!    thlt    <  i^ise 
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tlu"  d,it(  n{  K/.r.rs  airi\-al  would  be  397  li.r.  ;  i 
any  case,  tlic  luinibcr  of  tlio  ^'car  may  be  incorrec 

Any  doul)t  which  might  arise  as  to  the  possibiht 
of  so  serious  a  transformation  is  at  onre  met  by  a 
indubitable  case  of  misplarcment  in  Ezra  iv.  6-2 
The  writer  is  flea.ling  with  the  alleged  attmipts  ( 
the  Samaritans  to  frustrate  the  building  of  tl 
t''m])Ie  between  536  and  520  B.C.  (E/va  iv.  r-5 
and  he  diverges  withr.  -.t  w:'rning  into  an  arcuur 
of  a  similar  opposition  uring  the  reigns  of  Xerxc 
(^'^5-465)  •'"'^  Artaxerxes  (465-424)  (Ezra  iv.  6-23 
resuming  his  iiiterru])ted  story  (;f  tlie  building  i>f  tl 
temple  in  eh.  v.  'I'he  account  in  i\-.  6  23,  is  altf 
gi^liier  irrelewiut,  as  it  has  to  do.  not  with  tli 
teiii])le,  but  with  the  building  of  the  citv  walls,  iv.  i. 

Such  peculiarili  .^  and  dislocations  are  strange  in 
historical  writing,  and  they  are  to  be  explained  bytli 
tact  that  the  book  of  ICzra-Nchemiah  is  not  so  muc 
a  connected  history  as  a  ((iiupilatiou.  The  sources  an 
spuit  o|  this  com})ilat  ion  we  shaU  now  consider.  Fir^ 
and  (il  siu])assing  importance  are  (a,  b)  what  ar 
known  a>  the  I-^ections—\-erbal  extract-  in  the  ilr- 
person,  lioni  the  lueniMiisMi   j'a/a  and  N(  heiiuah  :- 

{a)   K/Aw  VII.  27- ix.,  e\(  t  pt  \iii.  35,  36. 

(/>)  Neh.  i.-\ii.  5,  xii.  27  4.;.  xiii.  4   31. 

(c)  Oilier  sections,  though  thev  are  not  actnall 
extracts  iiiiin  t!ie  nu  nioir-,  ap])ear  to  rest  directl 
""  theui  :  (  f.  l-.zr.i  vii.  i  10.  \.,  Nch.  \iii.- x.  1 
the^e  SI  I  tions  JCzra  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  persoi 

(</)  Of  great  interest  and  importance  are  tli 
Aramaic  sections,  Ezra  iv.  7ft-vi.  iH  and  vii.  i2-2f 
involving  rnrrrspiiudui'  \\it!i  tin  I'li-im  eouri  0 
ro\'.il  rescrints. 
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(<:)  Finally,  there  are  occasional  lists,  such  asNeh. 
Nil.  I  zfia,  or  Nell.  vii.  6-69,  a  list  of  the  returning 
I  X lies,  incorporated  in  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah 
troni  some  earlier  list  and  borrowed  in  Ezra  ii. 

These  are  the  chief  sources,  but  tlnre  can  be  no 
(Innbt  tliat  they  were  compiled — that  is  put  to- 
:'rther  and  in  certain  ca>es  worked  over — by  the 
(  hnmicler.  That  suspicion  is  at  once  raised  by 
tin  fact  that  Kzra-Neliemiah  is  a  strict  continua- 
tmn  (if  (he  ])ook  of  Chronicles,'  tliough  in  the 
ifrhirw  Bible  Chnmiclrs  appears  last,  because, 
I  i\ing  to  compete  with  Sannu'l  and  Kings, 
1  won  its  canonical  position  later  than  F.zya- 
N'llicmiah.  P)nt  apart  froiu  this,  tlir  i)hiasi(ilogy, 
~t\Ii'  and  point  of  vir\v  df  the  (  hroiiic  Irr  are  very 
I  iiii-picuons.  There  is  the  same  lo\'e  uf  the  law. 
tlir  s,inie  interest  in  Leviticali-~ni.  the  same  joy  in 
w^iislnp,  the  same  fondness  for  lists  and  numbers. 
II.'  iiiiist  have  lived  a  century  or  nidre  after  I'lzia 
iiiil  Xehi  iniah  ;  he  looks  back  in  Nrh.  .\ii.  .\y  to  •'  the 
(l.ivs  of  Nehemiah,"  and  he  inust  himself  ha\f 
III  lunged  to  the  (ireek  ]i(  riod.  One  of  his  lists  niiii- 
imiis  a  Jaddii  i.  a  higli  priest  in  the  tune  of  AliN.m- 
'!  1  the  (ilea'  He  speak-"  'if  the  king  of  Persia 
(l''/.ra  i.  1).  and  of  D.irius  ihc  Persian'  {N<h.  .\ii. 
22),  as  one  to  whrmi  the  I'rrsian  empire  was  a  thing 
"f  the  past  ;  conti'inporaries  simpiv  spoke  of  "  tin; 
Ivini,',"  Kzra  iv.  8. 


\I,1I1\-     nf 


jii  culiariti-'^   of   the   book   are  cx- 


'  N'oti'  that  the  opening  verses  ol  \'.i.x:\  an'  r.  )i(Mti-il  nt  th.' 
iriil  nf  (,hroiiicK-9  to  secure  ;i  favoiir.ihlt-  cndiiii;  to  tlic  IkmiK  -  the 
'   Tf  so  as  Ihiit  was  the  last  honk  ol  the  llel.nw  Bible. 

:  Eira  \i.  i.-  Darius  is  even  calleJ  the  king  of  Aagyria. 
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plained  the  moinont  it  is  soen  to  be  a  late  compil 

tion.     Tlie   compiler    selectt^d    from    his    availab 

material   whatever  suited  his  purpose  ;   he   mak 

no  attempt   to  give  a  continuous  account  of  tl 

pt-riod.     He  leaves  without  scruple  a  gap  <.f  six 

years  or  more  '  between  Ezra  vi.  and  vii.     He  i 

terpolates  a  conunent  of  his  own  in  the  luiddle 

the  original  memoirs  of  Nehemiali.'     He  transcrib 

tlie  same  list  twice  (Ezra  ii.,  Neh.  vii.),  which  loo 

as  if  he  had  found  it  in  two  dihereut  doiiuuen! 

He  gives  passages  irrelevant  settings  (cf.  l^zra  i 

O-23).     He  passes  without  warning  from  the  in 

person  in  Ezra  ix.  to  the  third   person  in  I'.zra  : 

showing   that   he  does   not   regard   himself   as  t 

slave,  but  as  the  master,  of  his  material.     \Vhatc\ 

may  be  thought  of  the  view  tluit  he  has  revers 

the  chronological  order  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  t 

book    undoubtedly    contains    misplaced    passag 

Ezra  X.  h.  a  very  unsatisfactory  c-onclusion  to  t 

account  of  hizra,  wliereas  Neh.  viii.-x.,  which  d 

with  the  work  of  l':zra  and  its  issue  in  a  covena; 

form   an   admirable   sequel   to   E/'a    x.,   and   hn 

almost  ctrtainly  l>e(  n  misplaced. 

We  cannot  l)e  loo  gratelidto  liim  for  giving  int; 
the    vivid    and    cxtrenuly    imi)ortant    accoimt 
the  activity  of  N()iemi..h  the  layman  in  Nthemia 
own  words  (i.-vii.  5);  at  the  same  time,  his  o 
interests  are  almost  entirely  ecclesiastical.     I'nl 


»   Unless  we  l.il«'  into  .ircniuit  il.r  \'t'u'\  iiiisplnn-.l  scrtini 

»  Cf.  especially  xii.  47  with  its  reference  to  tlir  days 
N(hf!!!ia].."  uhen-a.,  in  xii.  au.  xiii.  6,  etc.,  N.Ikmiu.iIi  s]).'ak 
ihe  tirit  person.     Ch.  xii.  44-4/  at  l"-'*'^*  belongs  to  the  (..tironi. 
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E/ra  (viii.  r5ff.),  he  says  little  of  tlio  homeward 
lourney  of  the  exiles  in  ^^y,  bnt  nnicli  of  the  temple 
\'\ssels  {Ezr.i  i.)  and  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
^-,'CIiflcial  system,  iii.  \-6.  He  dwells  at  length  on 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  temple, 
!ii.  8-13,  on  the  Samaritan  opposition  to  'he  build- 
ing, iv.  1-5,  on  the  pass()\-(  ■  festival  at  the  dedica- 
III III  of  the  temple  when  it  wa-i  finished,  \i.  10-22. 
lit'  amplifies  the  Xeiunnah  narratives  at  the  point 
where  thescr\ices  antlolncersof  the  teinj)le  are  con- 
c  iiu'd. 

'I'hr  influcMice  of  tiie  Chronicler  i>  iinmi>takable 
'\iu  in  the  Aramaic  document^,  whose  anth'^nticity 
■  ■ne  would  on  first  thoughts  expect  to  be  gu.iranfei  d 
i)\-  their  language,  Aramaic  would  be  the  natural 
i  iiigiiage  of  correspondence  Ix^tween  tJie  Persian 
eoiirt  and  the  western  pros  inces  of  the  emj)ire,  and 
thrM'  official  documents  in  Aramaic  oik^  might 
i-siiine  to  be  original^  ;  liut  an  examination  re\c.ihs 
>nnh'  of  the  editorial  terms  tli.it  <  haract(>ri/(^  tJic 
ih!)i('w,  A  decree  of  Darius  is  represented  as 
•nding  with  the  ])i;iy<M-  that  '"  flir  (iod  that  li.itli 
'  u-'-dHis  name  to  dwell  there  (i.e.  af  Jerusalem) 
ai  i\'  o\(-i  throw  all  kings  aiul  peoples  that  sliall  put 
foitli  their  hand  to  destroy  this  house  of  (iod  which 
H  it  Jerusalem  "  (E/ra  \i.  j]).  To  sa\-  nothing  of 
tie  lust  clause,  which  has  a  suspicious  resemblance 
f"  the  language  of  Deuteronomv,  such  a  wish  ad- 
Iresscd  to  till'  (lod  of  the  Jews  is  anything  t)i!t 
11  dura!  on  the  Ups  of  a  Pi  t.^ian.  Again,  there  are 
-'Aeral  distinctively  J^-wish  terms  of  expression  in 
(lit'  r(>';fript   gi\-e]i  by  .\t  tax. axes  (o  Ezra,  e.g.  the 
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lujuevrr,    might   easily   bo   e.\i)laiiu'd    by   assum 
tliat  K/.vd  liimsrlf  haci  had  .1  h.md  in  drafting 
it'script,  which  is  not  impossible. 

The  question,  however,  is  for  the  liistori.in  a  \- 
serious  one  :  how  great  were  the  lii)erties  whieii 
Chronicler  .illowed  hims<if  in  the  manipulation 
his  material  ?     It  i^  interesting  in  this  connexion 
compare  his  account  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus  on  be] 
of  tlie  Jewish  exiles  in  E^ra  i.  2-4  with  the  Aram 
\-ersion  in  \"i.  3-5,  which  has  all  the  appearance 
being  original.     The   ditferen(  e   is  stiiking.    Cv 
speaks  in  ch.  i.  as  an  ardent  Jeliovah  worshipp 
but     the     substance     of     the     edict     is     -ippri 
mately  correct,   though   its  form   is  .iltogether  : 
liistoricil  and  indeed  impossible.     The  Chronich 
idealizing  tendency  is  ln're  very  apparent  ;  and  i 
not  imi)Os>ible  that  this  has  (^Isewhere  affected 
j)rcMntatiou  of  th(-  facts  as  well  as  tin-  form  of 
ii.ur,iti\  e.      In  the  light  «if  the  \erv  ]ilain  ^t.itiMur 
of  thiMontemporarv  prophets  Haggai  ind  Zechari 
ur  ai'c  justitied  in  doubting  whethei.  in   E/ra 
the  Chronicler  has  not  antedated  the  found, itioii 
the  temple.     To  him  it  may  W(^ll  h,i\i'  seemed 
ron(-ei\-abl(>     tiiat     the     leturnc'd     e.xiles     shoulc 
whatever     their    e.\cus<^ — ha\e  waited    for    si.xti 
\-e.irs   before  beginning  the  work  which  to  him  \ 
of  transcendent  im|)iMtancc. 

It  is  possible,  loo,  that  prophecy  may  have 
fluenced  his  presentation  of  tlie  history.     He  thn 
into   the    \ery    foiefront    a   prophecy   of   Jereni 
(xxv.  12),  and  regards  the  decree  of  Cyrus  as 
fulfilment  (Ezra  i.  i).     He  may  also  have  had 
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represented  Cvrus  as  issuing  the  "ommrind  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  (Isa.  xliv.  28)  ;  and  In- 
in.i\-  in  this  way  have  tlu^own  into  tiie  period  im- 
iiiediattly  after  the  return  activities  which  propirly 
bt  lon^  to  the  period  sixteen  years  later.  Hut  it  is 
perfectly  gratuitous,  on  the  strength  of  this,  to 
doubt,  as  has  rec(^ntly  been  done,  the  whole  stor}'  of 
the  return  in  537  B.C.  Those  who  do  so  point  out 
that  the  audience  addressed  by  Haggai,  i.  12,  i-|, 
11.  2,  and  Zechariali  \-iii.  6,  is  described  as  tlie 
iimnant  of  the  people  of  the  land — that  is,  it  is 
.ilh'ged,  of  those  who  had  been  left  behind  at  the 
time  of  the  captivity.  No  doubt  the  better-minded 
cunong  these  would  lend  their  support  to  tiie  efforts 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariali  to  rc-establisli  the  worship, 
but  this  community  as  a  whole  must  have  been  too 
ch>pirited  and  indifferent  to  have  taken  such  a  step 
witliout  the  impulse  supplied  by  the  returned  (wiles. 
The  devotion  of  the  native  population  10  Jehovah, 
nnt  gieat  to  begin  with— for  it  was  the  worst  of  the 
!>'  i>l)le  who  were  left  behind — must  have  deterior.iled 
throuyii  intermarriage  with  heathen  neighbouis 
(N'eli.  xiii.,  E/ra  i\.  x.)  ;  and  without  a  return  in 
S.;;  on  the  sticngtii  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  whole 
biluation  and  sequel  are  unintelligible.  TheChroni- 
cler's  version  of  th(^  decree  of  Cyius  throws 
.  Hood  of  light  upon  Ins  nietliod.  It  cannot  be 
lairly  said  that  he  invents  facts;  he  may  modify, 
!ni|)lify  and  transpose,  but  always  on  tlie  basis  of 
lact.  His  fidelity  in  transcribing  tin'  mrmoirs  of 
Neliemiah  is  proof  that  he  was  not  unscrupulous  in 
the  treatment  of  his  sources. 

It  remains  to  consider  briellv  llic  value  ul  these 
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soiiivrs.     Th«^     .uitlicniTity     of     the     inmioirs 

NfiKMuiali  is  uuivcisally  .r'uhtted.     Similar  phr.is 

are  continually  recurring,  e.p.  "  the  good  hand  of  n 

(iod  upon  ine,"ii.  8,  i8,  and  the  whole  narrative 

staniptd    with    the    impress    of    ;i    bra\e,    devoii 

])atriotie  and  resoiiieefiil  personality.     The  aiithei 

ticity  of  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  has  been  disput<  d  wit 

perhaps  a  shadow  of  j)!  ulsiblht^•.     TLe  lanj.      -r  ( 

the   memoirs   distinctly   appro\iniat<^s   to   ti      lai 

gnage  of  the  Chronicler  himsc-lf,  though  tliis  cm  I 

fairly  accounted  for.  either  by  supposing  that   tl 

si)irit   and    interests  of  I^rza  the  pric    '.  were  1  irgt>l 

identical  with  those    of  tji.    Chioni. 'r    or  tliat  tli 

Chronicler,  iTcognizing  his  general  afimity  w-'h  Ezn 

hesitated  less  than  in  the  c  ' -(>  of  Ndiemiah  to  cor 

form    the    language    of    the    memoirs    to    his    owr 

IJut  more  serious  cliarges  have  been  made.     It  ha 

been  allc^ged  that  the  account  ol  the  cairer  of  E/.v 

lias  l)een  largely  modelled  on  that   of  Nehemiah,  a 

that  of  l-dislia  on  Elij.ili,  and  tliat  legene  iry  elemtMit 

are  traceable,  e.g.  in  t]u>  innnense  wealth  brought  b 

Ezra's  company  from  ISabylon  (E/ri   \  iii.    24-27; 

lliese   reasons  do   not  seem  altogether  convincing 

Tile    (  Jironicler    stood    relati\<ly     near    to    11/a:\ 

l\e<  i»rds  and  lists  were  kept  in  that  period,  and  h 

was    no    doubt    in    possession    of    more    first-haiK 

documentary  information  than  appears  in  his  book 

There  is  no  obvious  moti\e  for  the  writer  who  s( 

faithfully    transcribed    the    memoirs    of   Nehemiah 

inventing  so  vivid,  coherent   ,md  circumstantial  ; 

narrative  for  1,/ra  in  the  lir-t  p*  rson  singular  (Ezic 

vii.  27-ix.). 

The   cjuestiun   of    tlic   E.(:ra   memoirs   raises   th< 
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tiirlh'r  question  of  the  Aramair  documents.  The 
!:'  in'iirs  arr  imni'^iiately  pneeded  by  thr  Aramaic 
ir.rript  of  .\rtaxer.\es  permitting  Ezra  to  \  isit 
Ieru''vdeni  for  the  purpose  of  D'organizing  the 
[(wi-h  i-oninumity  (Ezr.i  vii.  12-26).  Doubt  has 
1)1(11  (•.;  t  upon  th(^  autluaiticily  "f  this  document 
f'u  the  strength  of  its  undeniably  Jewish  colouring  ; 
hut  thi^,  as  we  have  s^  on,  is  probably  to  be  explained 
I)v  the  not  unnatural  a^-uniption  that  Ezra  himself 
h'l  ,1  hand  in  its  prepanttion.  Its  substantial 
aiuhf^nlicity  seems  fully  guaranteed  by  the  spon- 
1  iiv  ous  and  warm-liearted  outburst  of  gratitude 
\'i  <  lod  with  which  E/ra  immediately  follows  it 
(Ivra  vii.  27ff)  :  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  (iod  of  our 
lilh'Ts.  wiio  hath  put  u'ii  a  thing  as  this  in  the 
king's  heart,"  (^tc.  A  similar  criticism  may  be  made 
in  grneral  on  the  Aiamaic  document,  Ezra  iv.  yh- 
vi.  iS.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
(Incument  has  b  -'n  retouched  by  the  Chronicler; 
but  the  wliole  i-assage  an('  especially  the  royal 
tl''crees  are  substanti  dly  autiientic.  Attention  has 
'•'  i-n  call'  1  t  tli(^  I'crsian  words  which  thev  con- 
I  liii,  tliough  this  alone  is  not  decisive,  as  they  might 
I  (iiic.  iwilily  be  •  ic  to  a  later  author  ;  but  the 
.luth'nticity  of  tlu>  decree  of  Cvrus  is  practically 
I'uiiantecd  by  the  story  that  it  was  discovered  at 
I'rbitana  (Ezra  vi.  2).  Had  it  been  u  fiction,  the 
-rcno  of  the  discovery  would  no  doubt  have  been 
iiibylon  or  Susa. 

After  making  allov/ance,  then,  for  the  Clironiclcr's 
cicasionally  cavali'  r  treatment  of  his  sources,  we 
]\iV'-  to  admit  tiiat  tlie  sources  themselves  are  of  the 
f.i  'hi'^f    jni;f  it-iVoj  v.duc.   tb-oHch.   IV.  ordcT  to  S.eC'.HO 
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a  cohcrrnt  v'.'W  of  tlv  pcriud,  they  li-ivc,  in  all  j 
bability.  t',  be  R'arrani^rd.     No  n\irran,:,M'mint 
br  consitlcadasabsohitrly  ctTtain.  but  tlic  followi 
which  is  adopted  by  ^e\-eral  scholars,  has  iutei 
probability  : — 

Ezra  i.-iv.  5  iv.  24- vi.,  followed  by  about  seve 
years  of  silence  (516-444  B.C.).  Nrh.  i.-vi.,  Ezni 
6-23,  Neh.  vii.  1-69  (  =  Ezra  ii.),  Neli.  xi.,  xii., ; 
4-31,  Ezra  vii.,  viii.,  Nch.  vii.  70-viii.,  Ezra  ix. 
9,  Neh.  xiii.  1-3,  Ezra  x.  10-44,  Neh.  ix.,  x. 

Despite  their  enormous  difticultii^s,  Ezra-N( 
miah  arc  a  source  of  tlie  highest  importance  for 
jKjlitical  and  religious  history  of  early  Judai: 
The  human  interest  of  the  story  is  also  great — 
problems  for  religion  created  by  intermarri 
(Neh.  xiii.  23ff.,  Ezra  ix.,  x.),  and  the  growtli 
tile  commercial  spirit  (Neh.  xiii.  15-22). 
figure  of  Ezra,  though  not  without  a  certain  dev 
energy,  is  somewhat  stiff  and  formal  •.  bu' 
personality  revealed  by  the  memoirs  of  Neheni 
is  gracious  almost  to  the  jtoint  of  mmance.  Seld 
did  the  Hebrew  ])t'opl(>  produce  so  attractive  ; 
versatile  a  figiue— at  once  a  man  of  pr.iyer  and 
action,  of  clear  swift  purp  'se,  daring  initiative,  ; 
resistless  energy,  and  endowed  with  a  singi 
powtT  of  inspiring  others  with  his  own  enthusia 
He  forms  an  admirable  foil  to  Ezra  the  ecclesiast 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  su})reme  satisfaction  that 
have  the  epoch-making  events  in  his  career  tolc 
his  own  direct  .and  vigorous  words. 


Ch 


roniclcs 


The  rnmparativr  indifference  with  which  Chronicles 
1.  iTgarded  in  modern  times  by  .'dl  bnt  professional 
■.clidlars  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  tlie  ancient 
j.  wish  church.  Though  written  by  the  same  hand 
,i>  wrote  Ezra-Nchemiah,  and  forming,  togetlier 
uith  these  books,  a  continuous  liibiory  of  Judah.  it 
IS  placed  after  them  in  the  Hebrcnv  Bible,  of  which 
!t  forms  the  concluding  booi<  ;  and  this  no  doubt 
points  to  the  'fact  that  it  attained  canonical 
(ii-tinction  later  than  they.  Nor  is  tliis  unnatiual. 
Thr  book  of  Kings  had  brought  the  history  down 
to  the  cxilf  of  Judah  ;  and  the  natural  desire  to  see 
til''  iiistory  (arried  from  its  new  starting  point  in 
tlir  n-turn  and  restoration  through  post-exilic  times 
n  met  by  the  book  of  Kzra-Nehemiah,  to  whieh 
t!i<  ir  was  no  rival,  whereas  Chronich-s  had  a  rival 
lit  the  existing  and  popular  books  of  Samuel  aiid 
Kings. 

The  book,  whose  name  Chronicles  is  borrowed 
hv  Luther  from  Jerome,  is  \-ery  late.  Ezra-Nehe- 
ini.ih  with  whicli  Chn)nicles  goes  must  be.  as  we 
have  seen,'  as  late  as  Alexander  the  Cireat  ;  but  tlu 
latt  uess  of  Chronicles  can  be  proved  without  going 
beyond    the    book    itself.     The    Hebrew    text    of 
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I   riiion.  iii.   iQlt.  cinirs  the  ('  ix  ^r.ncnitions 

b>  yond  Ztrubb.ihcl  (^20  r-.c),  th  .it  tlic  earliest, 

to  350  B.'  ..wliile  the  (jre(^k  text  v^tiilates  eleven 
grneratieins,  wiiieli  \voul(l  compel  us  to  come  as  late 
as  250  15. c.  We  -^h.lll  not  go  far  astray  if  wc  con- 
sider the  (':;!'.'  as  roughly  300  B.C.  It  is  tlius  seven 
centuries  later  than  the  reign  of  David,  with  whose 
ecclr>iastiral  (Miterprises  it  deals  so  elaborately,  and 
about  two  and  ,'-haif  centuries  from  the  exile,  with 
which  it  closes.  The  distance  of  the  record  from 
the  events  has  to  hv  borne  in  mind  when  estimating 
its  religious  spirit  .md  historic.d  value. 

The  book  of  Chroniclt^s  is  an  ecclesiastical  history 
in  a  sense  very  much  more  severe  than  the  book 
of  Kings  ;  on  every  p.ige  it  relfects  the  ritual  in- 
terests whi(  h  were  predtjininant  wlien  tlie  book  was 
written.  To  it  the  only  history  worth  recording 
is  the  history  of  Judah.  The  hrst  ten  chai)teis  are 
occupied  witli  the  prepaiation  for  that  history,  and 
the  rest  of  the  book  (i  Chrori.  xi.-^  Chron.  .\.\.\vi.) 
with  the  history  il^idf  from  the  coronaticm  f>f  David 
to  the  exile.  Israel  is  the  apo^tatc^  kingdom  ;  she 
had  revolt(Ml  alike  from  Judah  and  Jehovaii,  and 
had  been  swept  for  her  sins  into  exile,  from  which 
shi'  ne\(>r  emerged  again.  The  Chronicler  makes 
a  in  ,11  of  Cod  sav  to  .\pi  i/iali,  "  Jehov.ih  is  not  with 
Israt'l,"'  2  Chron.  \x''-.  7,  and  tiiis  ex.utly  repre- 
sents his  own  attitude.  He  therefore  all  but 
absolutely  ignon  s  the  history  ot  tlie  northern  king- 
dom, touching  upon  it  only  where  it  is  in  .some 
special  way  implicated  in  the  history  of  Judah. 

This     prartirajly     exclusive    attention     of     the 
Chronicles  to  Ju'lah  is  based  upon  her  unnjue  ri- 
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ligious  or  rather  ecclesi;isticai  importance.  In 
jndah  (iod  made  Himself  known  as  nowhere  else 
(cf.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  I,  2)  ;  she  was  the  rehgious  metropoHs 
of  the  world  (Ps.  Ixxwii.)  ;  Jerusalem  was  tlie 
capital  of  Judah,  and  the  temple  was  tlie  centre  of 
Jerusalem.  Therefore  the  temple  and  its  affairs 
completely  dwarf  all  other  interests.  Not  only  is 
the  story  in  Kmgs  of  its  building  and  dedication  by 
Solomon  repeated  and  expanded  (2  Chron.  i.-ix.), 
but  the  story  of  David's  reign  (t  Chron.  xi.-xxix.) 
is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  an  account  of  tlie 
arrangements  which  ho  made  for  the  temple  (.rdi- 
iiances  and  the  material  whirh  lie  ct.llected  for  tlie 
liiiildiug.  He  i<  said  to  have  given  Solomon  a  i)l:ni 
ul  ihr  1.  iiiplc  w  ;ti  all  its  furniture  and  sundry  other 
.!.  tails,  the  pattern  of  wliic  h  he  is  said  to  have  himsi  If 
rci-eived  from  the  hand  of  (iod  (xxviii).  Kv.ry 
<il)portunitv  is  takt  n  in  the  courv  of  the  history  to 
>\\\r\\  with  an  affectionate  elaboration  of  detail  on 
tl)  •  temple'  servici  s  or  festivals  ;  and  the  resultant 
(uiilrast  betwien  the  cornsponding  aeeounts  of  the 
ame  reign  in  Kings  and  Chrc.nicle^  1^  often  V(  ry 
iiu'ulai  — nowhere  more  so  than  in  tlie  story  ol 
11.  /<  kiah,  most  of  \\!ii(  h  i-.  d>  votid  to  an  account  ol 
\\\r  great  pa->sover  lield  ill  coiiiK  xmii  with  the  re- 
lormation  (2  Chron.  xxi\.,  xxx.). 

The  Chronicler  betrays,  if  possible,  i  vi  n  more 
int.  ir^t  in  the  Li\it(  s  than  in  the  priest-^.  It  is  a 
I..  \ite  who  is  moved  by  thi-  >i)irit  to  encourage 
jiho-,haj)liat  In'fore  the  battle  (2  Chron.  xx.  14), 
and  S[iecial  attention  is  called  \"  tin  ir  >  iithusiasm 
at  111.'  II  loiination  of  Ib/.tkiali  (.:  (  liK.ii.  \\ix.  5.|). 
1  ii.-  lliiDUiel'i  al-.>  (li-.plays  exc.  ptional  uit.  \>  .\  m 
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the  musical  service — in  his  account,  e.g.,  of  the  in- 
auguration of  till'  trmplc  and  of  the  passovers  ol 
Hezekiali  and  Josiali  ;  so  that  it  lias  been  not  un 
reasonably  corjeetund  that  the  author  was  him 
self  a  I.evite  and  a  member  oi  one  ul  the  guilds  o 
temple  singers  or  musicians. 

Sinct .  then,  tlie  interests  oi  the  Chronicler  are  sf 
undeniably  ecclesiastical,  the  question  may  bt 
fairly  raised  liow  far  his  narrative  is  strictly  histori- 
cal. It  must  be  confessed,  e.g..  that  the  imp-essioi 
made  by  his  account  of  David  is  distincth  u; 
natural  and  improbaI)li',  in  the  liglit  of  the  graphic 
biograjjliy  in  l  and  2  Samuel.  It  is  not  a  supple 
mentary  pictu.re,  but  an  altogetlur  different  one 
The  versatile  minstrel-warrior  of  the  earlier  bodk' 
is  transformed  into  a  saint,  wlioso  supreme  a:m  ii 
life  is  the  service  of  religion  ".  and  this  transforma 
tion  is  tiioroughlv  characti'ristic  of  the  Chronicler 
He  tleals  wilii  iiis  liUiary  sources  in  tlu'  mosi 
sovereign  fashion,  and  adapts  them  to  his  theorici 
of  Providence.  His  omissions,  (\g.,  are  veiy  sigiii 
lie.iut.  He  lias  notliing  to  say  of  David's  adultery 
iiui  of  Solomon's  idolatry,  nor  ot  the  intrigues  h\ 
wliuli  he  sueceeded  to  the  throne,  iioi  of  the  tribut' 
ot  silver  and  gold  whieh  lIe/(  kiah  paid  Sen 
niccheril)  (2  Kings  xviii.  k;  i()^.  It  may  be  urgec 
III  ixtenuatiou  of  liis  silence  tliat  hi'^  public  wen 
ali-ady  familiar  witii  tiiese  stories  [in  tin  books  u 
S.iinuel  and  Kings  ;  b\it  he  repeats  so  many  section' 
from  these  books  word  for  word  that  his  failuo 
!u  lejii.il  the  sections  whi  h  militate  .igainst  hi' 
heroes  can  only  i)e  reg.ii(l<tl  a  )> nt  ot  ,i  delib(  rat' 
policy.     l{spe(  i.d'','  ni'    t  tliis  bi'  maintained  in  tin 
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li-ht  of  his  numerOiis  modifiratioiis  or  rontradie- 
lidiis  of  liis  ;  ourres.  David's  sons,  he  tells  us,  were 
rliitf  ab(;at  the  king  (i  Chron.  xviii.  17) ;  he  cannot 
allow  that  they  were  priests,  as  2  Sam.  viii.  18  says 
tliev  were.  Nor  can  he  allow  that  Solomon  ottered 
his  dedicatory  prayer  before  the  altar  (i  Kings  viii. 
22) — that  was  the  place  for  the  priest — so  he  erects 
fur  him  a  special  platform  in  the  midst  of  the  court, 
from  which  he  addresses  the  pc^ople  (2  Chron.  vi. 

I.;)- 

The  nu^tive  of  these  changes  is  obviously  respect 
lor  tlu'  i)riestly  law.  Sometimes  the  UKJtiw  is  to 
glorify  his  liernes  or  to  magnify  their  enthusiasm  or 
(Irvotion.  Where,  e.g.  in  2  Sam.  .xxiv.  24  Da\'i(l 
jiavs  .\r>iunah  tifty  shekels  of  silver  for  the  ground 
I'll  which  the  tem})le  was  afterwards  built,  in  i  Chron. 
\\i.  25  he  pays  600  slu'kels  of  gold.  Similarly, 
III  r  Kings  ix.  11  Solomon  gives  Hiram  certain  cities 
Ml  1'  turn  for  a  loan  ;  in  2  Chron.  viii.  2  it  is  Hiram 
ulio  gives  Solomon  the  cities.  David  accumulates 
ii'o.ooo  talents  of  gold  and  1,000,000  of  silver  for 
tlic  building  of  the  temjile  (i  Chron.  xxii.)— a 
;  ihulous  and  impossible  snin  when  we  remember 
Ml  it  Solomon  himself  had  onl\-  ()f)0  talents  of  gold 
yarly  (i  Kings  x.  14).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  iq  Elhanan 
i'^  (!i(  lier(>  wlio  slavs  Cioliath  ;  the  Chronicler  s(>es 
1  ii  this  conflicts  with  the  romantic  story  of  1)  >i(l 
(I  Sam.  xvii.)  and  threfore  makes  l-dhanan  sl.iy  the 
iirofher  of  (ioliath  (i  Chron.  xx.  5).     In   2   Kings 

-11..  xxiii.,  the  reformation  of  Josiali  follows  v'erv 
'.  tiir.illv  upon  tlie  finding  of  the  |,iw  in  the  eigh- 
'  nth  Veil  of  the  king,  but  the  Chronicler  represents 
ill'    ti   oMiiation    Is  taking  place  in  his  twellth  \'ear. 


H.^ 
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i.e.  as  soon  as  lie  came  of  age  (2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
He  still,  however,  dates  the  finding  of  th*^  law  in  ! 
eighteenth  year  (cf.  8),  i.e.  six  yrars  after  Jtc  rcjorn, 
tion.     nd  thus  throws  the  iiistory  into  an  impossil 
«rq>unre,  apparently  for  no  other  object  than 
ilhistrate  tlie   youthful  devotion  of  his  hero-kir 
He    is    not    even    always   con-i^tt'nt    with    liimsd 
fi)llowing  Kings  (i  Kings  xv.   14,  xxii.  .13)  he  sa 
tliat  .^sii  and  Jelio^haphat  did  not  renn  .e  the  hi: 
])laces  (2  Chron.  xv.  17,  \.\.  33),  and  yet  he  had  ji 
Ixlore  told  \is  thai  lliey  did  (  ::  Clu'  'i,  \iv.  5,  wii. 
as,  on  his  theory,  being  good  kings,  they  shoul 
The  motive  hn"  tlie  changi    is  usually  ob^iou^ 
2   Sam.    xxiv.    i    Jehov  h    had   tempted    I)a\id 
lunnber    the    pi()])lc.     '1    is    is    intoleral)le    to    t 
more  advanced  theology  of   ;    e  Chronicler,  so 
ascribes  the  impulsi'  to  Satan  (i  Chron.  xxi.  1). 
similir  transforniition  may  be  seen  in  his  notice 
llic  (loom  "f  Saul.      In   i  Sam.   xxviii.  6  it    is    ii 
l)licitly  said  tiiat  Saul  earnestlv  sought  to  disrov 
the  divine  will  ;  in   I  Cliron.  x.   14  this  is  round 
d(  nii-'d — hr  ihd  not   iii()uire  of  J(  ho\ah. 

Tlu'Se  and  -iinilti  transformations,  amountii 
'-onii  limes  to  contradictions  of  the  original  sonrci 
ail-  (hie  to  a  reli^;ious  motive,  and  tluv  apjxar 
b<-  made  m  perli'ctlv  good  faith.  TIi'  Chronic] 
is  a  religions  man  wlio,  unlike  Job,  linds  no  ]« 
l)Kxiti(s  in  the  nioial  world,  but  everywhcr'  a  pi 
cise  and  nw'  hanical  coirrspondcncc>  between  ch. 
acter  and  destiny.  Not  only  is  pii  ty  nwanhd  1 
jirosperity,  l)ut  inosptrity  presupposes  ])iety.  T 
iiiovt  piDU^  i  ings  !".;;ve  the  most  suldit  rs.  l)av 
has  over  a  niiihon  and  a  h  df,  Jtljoshapliat  over 
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miUion,  while  Rehoboam  has  only  180,000. 
Manasseh's  long  reign  of  fifty-five  years — a  stumb- 
ling-block, on  the  Chronicler's  theory — has  to  be 
(xplained  by  his  repentance  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  iiff.). 
Religious  explanations  are  everywhere  assigned  for 
facts.  Josiah's  defeat  and  death  are  the  penalty 
(if  his  disobedience  to  the  word  of  God  which  came 
to  him  through  the  Egyptian  king  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
2lft.  V  So  Uzziah's  leprosy  is  the  divine  punish- 
ment of  his  pride  in  presuming  to  offer  incense 
di  spite  the  protests  of  the  priests  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
i6ff.).  The  Chronicler  sees  the  hand  of  God  in 
'j\  •  rything  ;  He  is  the  immediate  arbiter  of  all 
human  destiny.  That  is  why  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  so  swift  and  just  and  sure.  The  divine 
control  of  human  affairs  is  most  conspicuously  seen 
in  tlie  Chronicler's  account  of  battles,  where  the 
human  warriors  count  for  nothing.  God  fights  or 
rauses  a  panic  among  the  enemy  ;  the  warriors  do 
little  more  than  siiout  and  pursue  (2  Chron.  xiii.  15, 
NX.).  The  battle-scenes  show  how  little  imagination 
thi  Chronick-r  possessed  ;  clearly  he  had  never  seen 
a  battle,  and  he  has  no  conception  of  one  (ci.  Num. 
xwi.).  He  thinks  nothing  of  desciibing  a  con- 
thct  between  400,000  Judeans  and  Soo.ooo  Israelites, 
in  wliich  half  a  million  of  the  latter  were  slain 
(2  Chnm.  xiii.).  It  is  all  so  different  from  the 
-lirnn^  and  life-like  tale?  of  the  Judges  or  the 
Ma('(  abfts. 

In  tin  face  of  these  histnrica'  improbabihties, 
what  are  we  t'>  make  of  the  Chronicler's  continual 
■  ippeal  to  his  sources  ?'  Tliese  are  ostensibly  of  two 
kinds  :    (./)   historical,    [b)   prophetical,     (a)  He  fre- 
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quently  refers  to  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  the  book  of  the  king^  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Israel.  No  doubt  one  book  is 
cited  under  these  different  titles.  The  history  oi 
Manasseh,  e.g.,  is  said  to  be  recorded  in  the  history  oi 
the  kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18)  ;  clearly 
this  cannot  be  northern  Israel,  as  Manasseh  was  a 
king  of  Judah..  What,  then,  was  this  book  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ?  At  first  we  are  strongly 
tempted  to  regard  it  as  our  canonical  book  of  Kings, 
That  book  was  already  over  two  centuries  in  exist- 
ence and  must  have  been  familiar  ;  not  only  are 
whole  sections  copied  from  it  by  the  Chronicler 
verbatim,  but  occasionally  passages  wiiich  he 
adopts  pnsuppose  (nher  passages  which  he  has 
omitted  ;  e.g.  he  follows  2  Sam.  v.  i]  in  asserting 
that  David  took  »;orf  wives  (r  Chron.  xiv.  3),  thougli 
the  word  "  more  "'  has  no  meaning  in  his  context ; 
in  his  source  it  points  naturally  enough  back  tc 
2  Sam.  iii.  2-5.  Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
the  canonical  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  consti- 
tuted one  of  his  sources. 

Yet  It  is  almost  equally  certain  tliai  that  is  nol 
the  book  to  which  he  continually  refers  his  readers 
The  "  book  of  Jehu,"  whicli  recorded  the  history  ol 
Jehoshaphat,  is  said  to  be  incorporated  in  the  bool 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx.  34)  :  it  is  not 
however,  in  our  canonical  Kings.  Neither  is  the 
prayer  of  Manas.seh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18),  nor  arc 
the  genealogies  referred  to  in  i  C'lron.  i\.  r.  Again 
for  further  information  ribout  Jotliam  the  reader  i: 
referred  to  tlie  book  ;)f  the  kings  ot  Isra^  1  and  Judal 
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(2  Chron.  xxvii.  7),  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie 
Chronicler  has  more  to  tell  about  him  than  our  book 
of  Kings  (2  Kings  xv.  32-38).  Clearly,  then,  the 
book  so  frequently  cited  is  not  the  canonical  book 
of  Kings.  What  sort  of  production  it  was  may  be 
inferred  from  the  reference  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27  to 
the  "  midrash  of  the  book  of  the  Kings."  Doubtless 
the  book  in  question  was  a  midrash,  i.e.  an  edifying 
(1  immentary  on  the  history,  of  the  sort  preserved  in 
the  very  late  story  of  i  Kings  xiii.  The  tendency 
towards  midrash.  which  so  powerfully  affected  the 
l.it.r  Jewish  mind,  appears  as  early  as  the  stories 
of  IClisha. 

(6)  Prophetic   sources   are   also   frequently   cited 
nr  alluded  to,  e.g.  the  books  of  Samuel,  Nathan, 
<.ad  (I  Chron.  xxix.  29),  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah. 
the  book  of  .Shemaiah,  the  book  of  Iddo   (2  Chron, 
.\ii.  15),  the"  vision  of  Isaiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32), 
ttc.     Probably,  however,  these  were   not    indepen- 
d'  lit  prophetic  works.     The  reference  to  tlie  "  mid- 
rash of  the  prophet  Iddo  "  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22)  suggests 
that  these  works,  like  the  history  of  the  kings,  were 
midrashic  ;    in    all    probability    they    were    simply 
i'\tr;icts  from  the  midrashic  book  of  Kings  already 
ailikied  to.     Practically  all  th(>  prophets  to  whom 
books  are  ascribed  in  Chronicles  are  mentioned  in 
Hi.'  canonical  books,  and  probably  they  were  re- 
t;  irded  as  the  authors  of  the  sections  in  which  their 
names  occur,  so  that  tlie  books  of  Samuel,  Natli.ia 
and  Gad  would  be  none  other  than   the  reK'vant 
portions  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  or  of  th<>  midrash  of 
th'se  books.     Thus  the  Cb.ronicler's  imposing  array 
"f  citations  may  be  without   injustice  reduced  to 
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two  books— the  canonical  book  ol  Kings  (or  Genesis 
to  Kings)  and  the  midrash  to  those  books. 

These  facts  have   led   many   to   deny   all   valu( 

wliatever   to    the   Chronicler's   misupported   state 

ments.     But  such  a  condemnation  is  too  sweeping 

The  genealogies  in  i  Chron.  i.-ix.,  though  they  n( 

doubt  received  many  later  additions,  probably  res 

on  good  sources,  and  there  are  other  notices  bearing 

e.g.,  on  the  fortifications  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.) 

Jotham  (2  Chron.  xxvii.),  etc.,  on  Uzziah's  enter 

prise  in  peace  and  war  (2  Cliron.  xxvi.  5-15),  01 

Judah's  border  warfare  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16 

xxvi.  7,  xwiii.  i/f.),  etc.,  which  do  not  display  tli 

Clironicler's   characteristic    tendencies   and   appea 

to  Ix'  authentic.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  his 

torical  value  of  Chronicles  must  be  rated  low.     No 

is  its  religious  value  higli.     Its  attitude  to  the  prol; 

lems    raised    by    tiir    moral    order    is    exceedingl 

mechanical,  and  with  one  noble  exception  (2  Chror 

XXX.   18,   19),  its  general  conception  of  religion  : 

ritu.ilistic.     But  it  is  a  valuable  monument  of  tli 

Judaism  of  the  tliird  crntury  B.C.,  and  we  lear 

from  it   to  appreciate  the  daring  independence  ( 

sucli  books  as  Job  and  Ecclesiastcs. 


PulUr  and  Tanjttr,  Tht  Si^ii.-Md  PriHiin^  iy.--rks,  F^amt ,  ami  LonJcn 
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